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Skin health the foundation of beauty 





Mother 


the health doctor 
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Germs live in the pores 
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| She travellers 
: flood Beverage 


Experience bids you go This, the ideal combina- 
armed against the fati- tion of fresh, full-cream 
gues of travel. Appetite milk and wheat is more 
must be met or energy than a drink. It is a 
slackens, discomfort concentrated, perfectly- 
ensues. balanced food which will 
Pack a flask of the make good the added 
“Allenburys” Diet—hot call on vitality and tide 
or cold, as preferred. you over to the next 
A nip. an hour or two — full meal. 

after starting, will prove Partially pre-digested in 
delightfully refreshing. manufacture to ensure 





Invigorating, too ! easy assimilation. 
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| EASY TO MAKE. PLEASANT TO TAKE .“ a 

Obtainable from all Chemists. Prices 2/1, 4/- Pe ys 

| ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. ."Q> .Ys* 

| 37, Lombard St, London, E.C.3. inp Peer 
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WIVES—A happy thought! Surprise 
your hubby this Christmas with the 
finest gift on earth — the gift of 


COMFORT! Buy him a Berkeley! 





Long after Christmas has gone he 
will come home to his’ fireside friend”’ 
to real or smoke in peaceful relaxa- 
tion after the busy day’s work. What 
a splendid gift for a man is the 
Berkeley —and what great comfort for 
so little cost! Hluge production and a 
wonderful factory organisation enable 
us to offer the Berkeley at a price never 
before dreamed of for an Easy Chair 
of such sound value and honest worth. 














(Regd) _ 
has the Largest Sale of any ae 7 action. 
Easy Chair in the Werld, Berkere I rd arms 
wit xtra ‘ nd } 
bor el f ( 
Weal! i t etc., of 
or 15/- with your own sele 
CASH GM order and 5 
PRICE payments of 


15/- monthly 


SOLD ON THE MONEY-BACK PRINCIPLE. Soon 
after receipt of Kirst Payment with yourorder we send 
the Berkeley Chiir Carriage Patd in England and 
Wales (Scotland 5/- extr). If upon examin :tion it ot 
completely satisfactory, you may return it within 7 days 
at our expense and we will refund your money 
am full, 


Write now for Patterns & select 
your own Covering— Post Free. 


H.J. SEARLE & SON Ltd. 


Manufacturing Upholsterers. 


(Wept. T.), 70-78, OLD KENT RD., LONDON, S.E.1 Fis 


Showrooms: 
133, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1, 
~ The Arcade, High St, CROYDON, 
NDe and The Parade, High St. WATFORD. 
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“Red Devon by the Sea.” 


TORQUAY i" 
. Riviera 


FAME BY ACCIDENT 


* Just as TORQUAY might never have emerged from obscurity 
had not the medical profession discovered that its air is the 
driest and purest in England, without a rival even in the 


South of France.” (Article in “* John o' London's Weekly,” 


October 10, 1925.) : 











That “Fame by Accident’’ may have been the founda- 


tion stone, but it has been 





Medical Baths (with 60 different spa treatments); high-class 
hotels and boarding houses; a charmingly wooded town ; 
which, together with its beautiful promenades along the most 


DELIBERATELY BUILT UPON 


ved-coloured schemes in the world, sub-tropical luxuriant 


by the addition of perfect sanitation ; pure water supplies ; : 
vegetation; an equably mild protected climate basking in 


town with ample entertainments, make TORQUAY, without 
any doubt, superior to any Continental Riviera resort, and 


consequently unapproachable by any English one in which to 
SPEND YOUR 
WINTER MONTHS 


Make up your mind and come at once to Torquay. 


winter sunshine; and all the amenities of a modern up-to-date 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK, 
3d. stamps, from J. M. Scott (Dept. Y), Torquay. 


THE TORBAY EXPRESS LEAVES PADDINGTON 12.0 NOON EACH 

WEEK-DAY—200 miles in 220 minutes. Convenient through Express 

Services from Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
principal industrial centres. 
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THIS UMBRELLA 

done in Stanworth’s workshops. 

} first picture, the second shows the poor ‘ 


it. 





STANWORTHS’ 


UMBRELLAS 


photographed before 
and after repair, 
example of what can be 
A complete wreck in the 


repaired and re-covered with Stanwortli’s famous 


“DBFIANCE” SILK UNION. WS 


SEND US YOUR OLD UMBRELLA TO-DAY, 


together with P.O. for 7/6, and it will reach you per return 
of post looking as fresh as on the day you first purchased 
it. Postage on Foreign Orders 1 


A postcard will bring you our Illustrated Catalogue of “ Defiance" Umbrellas, and ratterns fo 
re-covering umbrellas from 2s 6d. upwards 


J: Stanworth 6 Co. wit: 


| 7 
99 VHIS WRECK 


“REGO 


is an 


‘patient after being 









AND IS < 
| RETURNED 
LIKE NEW 


* extra. 


Umbrella 
BLACKBURN 














CHIVERS 


CARPET SOAP 


5 ait All-the-Year-Round Carpet Cleaning. 
= Uniess you ave ea 1 ir arpet at regula 


intervals with a ball of Chivers’ Carpet Soa 






realise what a treme 


and ex ’ ‘ v 
home in this easy and ef! 


void at ald Clore 


F. CHIVERS & CO., Ltd., 
9 Albany Works, BATH. 








Play Billiards in your Home ona 
RILEY BILLIARD TABLE 






A | 14 - g 
a } 
~<a @ ‘ 
: Send tor: }" ! £7. Cor I 
: Price : aa I £22 1 
List. : rm I 
Sevcceseseccceces ays anprow 
E. J. RILEY, 1a. Plane ‘Works, Accrington. :@ 





“DIABI 


trom ) et 

4 re seriot ; t diet 

(for extreme ca Particulars post free, or with 
ve, ete., 1/- from the 


“Chestine itn Co. 13 Cheitin e Works, Cheltesham. 








D? MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


For Colds, Influenza, 
Catarrh, Headaches, etc, 


Dr. 


Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd. 


Of all Chemists and 
Stores, 2/-, 


or post free, 2/35. 


, Reading, England. 
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When Father Christmas brings the toys 
He murmurs, “‘ Ah, boys will be boys’ 
A tin of Fluxite goes with these 

To give their life a longer lease!”’ 


HE simplicity of the Fluxite Soldering 

Set makes it a useful addition to your 
boy's Christmas gifts. It will enable him 
to make his own repairs, and to mend the 
broken toys of his small brothers and 
sisters. Vluxite is a sound investment at 
all times, but indispensable at Christmas. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE | 


BECAUSE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell 
Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY 
A TIN TO-DAY, 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 


show you the neat little 
It is perfectly simple to u will last for 





years in constant ins a special 


“smail-space "’ Soldering Iron w vith non-heating 


meta F handle, a Pocket Blow-lLamp,  Fluxite, 
Solder, etc., and full instructions — 7/6. 
Writ “" us should you be unable to obtain tt. 


FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lane 
Works, Rotherhithe, S.E.16 


PRICE 





ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE— 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON /MPROVED METHODS. 


PS) eZ HE FAMILY 
| — C ERVOURLIES 


und with real reason ,because the remembrance 
of the delicious taste of College French Cream 
Carame's demands further and continued 
acquaintance 


The creamy, soft, and lovely quality of 
College French Cream Caramels is rapid!y 


making them national, as well as family 
favourites 
SUALITS TELLS! 
wane d if re rable 
luress of your ¢ nfectione rt 


ee & CO., LTD. 
(Dept. K) NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNB. 











BE FREE FROM “tia, 


ASTHMA « 


No matter how severe 7 
ASTHMA, CATARRH, COLD \ 
- IN THE HEAD, BRONCHITIS, \ 


ctc. Potter's Asthma Cure \ 
brings immediate and soothing \ 

relief. ‘4 
Of all Chemists or Herbalists 16 per t} 


Tin or 1.9 post free from 
POTTER & CLARKE, Ltd ,65B Artillery Lane,® 





For outdoors, use Potter's Smoking 
Mixfhre and Cigarettes 














WASH AWAY FAT 
©, AND YEARS 





La-Mar Reducing Soap 


The new 


discovery. Results quick and amazing 
nothing internal to take Reduce any part of body 
desired without affecting other parts. No dicting or 
exercising. Se as slim as you wish. Acts like mat ic 
in reducing dout we chin, abdomen, uns valy ink 
unbecoming wrists, arms and sho uld | ] 


any superfluous | fat on body 


Id po Moony to you by 
mail, paid, Pric 


post on a money-back guarantes r 
2/- a cake, or three cakes for ‘, ; one to three cakes 
usually accomplish the purpose Send postal or money 
y I I I i 


order to-day. Surprising results 


LA-MAR LABORATORIES, LTD., 
48, Rupert Street (310E), London, W.1. 


VITAL BOOKS 


Solve your problems before they arise by acquir- 
ing accurate and perfectly frank knowledge.® 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Treating 6/9 


the subject frankly, fully, but without erotism 
uy Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. A Com 
plete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS 
AND WIVES. “‘rovides solutions to marital 
and ~~ > al 4. ems 
By 
4]- 
The above prices include postage and a copy of ** Heu't 
and Efficiency.” the 'eadin. Health Magazine 
Get these Books now. Send Cheque or P.O. to 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


Courtenay Beale. 
45 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4 





THE cane, AGE OF WOMAN. A 
Book that every woman must possess 

By Walter M. Gallichan. 

THE VEIL AND THE VISION. 
absorbing human interest 


y Walter M. Gallichan. 


A novel of 


Full Catalogu and Specimen Magazine Jree on reguest 
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The snowy \ 
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The prices are very moderate. 
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| WONDER-WORKER 





Lasts a life time Price 7/6 


ule 
wnsh ibe w c 
Wonder-W rkerC Soventry House 
South P. ace Londo mn, E.C 
r 


M eturne i 
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The Fragrant ! 
Minute for 
Every _— 


Copies can be obtained from all News: 
or post free 1/2 direct from the 


Messrs. Cassell & Co., La Belle Sauvage, 


agents 


Publishe 
EC4 


| 
| 
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For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


oddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I-26 & 4'6 
J. Goddard & Sons, Stat 
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FOR HEALTH AND! FQR GOUT, RHEUMATISM 
FIGURE) — AND ACUTE KIDNEY 


other corset 

‘\ made is exactly 

/, 1/4 like the beautiful TROUBLE 

y “Natural Ease™ 

/ Model 2, here fig- 
ured. It is the 
comfort-corset par 


excellence, combi- Alice Landles, Certified Nurse, explains 


as ve, y hin a natural and permanent cure at 
with health preser- home by the same treatment 


vation and a free- 
dom in wear that 
can only be de- 


scribed as ideal. 


as used in hospitals. 


The Comf Ces When even slight kidney derangement is 
1e Comfort Corset neglected there is not only the risk of Bright's 
Made in soft, durable drill of |) Gisease, dropsy, or other practically incurable 


finest quality, without steels, 
but with 9-inch rust-preof busk 
and rust-proof hook and eye 
above and below for perfect 
fastening. Lacing is at the sides 
| | with free running € elastic ‘acing, 
} 

| 


maladies, but 
the certainty 
that rheuma- 
tic disorders 
must eventu- 
ally result. I 
know from 
years of hos- 
pital experi- 
ence that 
rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago, 
sciatica, neu- 
ritis, bladder 
THE HEALTH CORSET CO. (Dert. 99) : eigeer se? disorders or 
«6-30, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. ot ee a 6 eee, 
: ( rystals. Ne wonder they hurt ! etc., are all 

simply the 


WOOD BROS. penalties of neglecting kidneys which have be- 





and the back is closed. Adjust- 





Lil il j LL TE UL able shoulderstraps regu! ate bust 
os TT it height. and the usual suspenders 
are fitted. As there is nothing 


} to rust it can easily be washed. In 
aS i alls 


zes from 20 to 30 inch waist. 
% } 3| inch to 35 inch, Is. 6d. extra 
u 


The Natural Ease Mod-1 2 
Boneless Corset, 7/11 


Cash returned if not satisfied. 





























come weakened so that they cease to excrete the 

St K. z > be ‘ constantly accumulating uric acid and other im- 

[\ Lh! purities. However, no one need be a martyr to 

’ these complaints for a single day. Simply flush, 

\\ | i: (As supple ‘ee cleanse and purify the kidneys occasionally by 
: TAILORED TO MEASURE. drinking a tumbler ot water to which a level tea- 

We digo ‘ Mee tee ternity | spoonful ot pure refined Alkia Salirates has been 


t cut or the | added. Any chemist can supply this pleasant- 



















pa t they tailor Ky . : 
/ MAITURNUS tasting comyound at slight cost, and it dissolves 
J . oie : to every waistband, it | sharp uric acid crystals as hot water dissolves 
| | Write for catalogue designs to Manag : sugar. When dissolved they cannot be painful nor 
ti : 1 
\ | Cost r 03 ‘Recmcieanee Se or = lodge in joints and muscles, also, the acid is then 
i | 4 . ° 
. \ 1421, elts, 13 6, | coe — quickly filtered out and expelled by the kidneys 
tr Corsets trot e 00 ” : ~ : 
; Y Bros. th Sd everything tor Baby from Birth. The “s ulirated water W ill also stimulate a torpid 
The Pull pict Sap Bag! nlgpe prego ey liver or clogged intestines, ¢ lear ng them and the 
* Sybil.” WOOD BROS., Lt¢ Maternity Wear Specialists), entire system otf potsonous impurities or acids, 
Sybil, 17 St. Mary's Street, Manchester a 1d Waa 
from 526 (The Origina 1 Maternity Wear.) G3 | SOUT bile, mucus, and bacteria.—A 
— *_ 
Removed by a painless method, Explanatory Booklet sent Free. 
Beauty of t is often disfigured by hairy growths, and how to remove these has caused much 
WX to | es who study el al appearances, Some have tried the painful process 
I which leaves the arfo 1 d often these small holes become clogged, and hence 
mishes arise, such as a s,&c. ‘There is also the dangerous depilatory, which 





y burns off the hair, and yurt kin Sut at last science has devised a method which 
ely supersedes the antiquate harmful methods. 

lLvery lady suflering trom hairy growths wil be pleased to learn that these can be removed for ever 

ew met { which cannot possibly harm the most delicate skin. It is so sure that it is just a 

er of days, and the hair has cone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin. There is no expensive 

tor apphances to buy. You will not be put to any inconvenience. All you have to do can 

he privacy of your ow tinge sa 1 . This new method is worthy of your interest, We 

y w tl e sullerers who have tri other me tl 5 to write, as, unless we Can prove that we 


t up thi treatment, 
‘How To ‘OBTAIN. INE OK MATION OF THIS NEW METHOD 
i.e, to The 9 ah agai rach sing Co., 





339 ‘Palane House, 128 Shaftesrury Av-nue, Londoa will receive ll de 
1 will enat y to ren all superfluous hair at Athi ata 
experse. T i ript sp it 1 FREI a perfectly plain and sealei package, and yo 
esitation in writin Y lighted to learn how easily and surely superfluous hair can b 
y 1 Wh 
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Gigantic Sale of the “Queen’s Royal” 
SALE PRICE Household 

»2/§ , HEARTHRUGS | 

In Reversisie Ricu ERNS, measuring § ft. long 


Turkey Part 


and 24 ft. wide These HEaRtTuURUGS have uned a worl 
wide reputation for Magnificence, Cheapr ind Utility 
having no equal. Registered New Desict ind considered 
Works of Art Thousands of Repeat Orde ind Testimoni 
received, including undermentioned i he hishest 
faction. SPECIAL OFFER—TI 10- 


Gigantic Sale of “Queen’s Royal” 
Household Reversible Rich Turkey 
Pattern Carpets. 


Carpets - 


Mark 


ai G 
Beware 
imita 
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UMUC LEELA Pee 





MMLC 


ISTERE! = 
Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without } = 
Altogether superior quality, with hand border to ¢ = 
spond. A marvel for excellence 1 be Thousat f = 
Repeat Orders and Testin iv ng the hi t = 
satisfaction. When please 1 if f Bed = 
scene Di wing, or Sitti Koom, and I = After Xmas Day ! 
2 = \ » teow el i oa . Xr 
© ft, » ft., 13 € t. x 12 ft.,348 = f t—cold y 
74 ft. x go ft..166 | Reduced | , e 134 ft.. 39 — sted 
» ft. x 9 ft, 196 ay ie = 
9 ft. x 10} ft..229 / Sale 12 ft. x1 A = 
ft. x 12 ft., 26 | . | r2 Mt. x1 “ = 
Aft 12 {t..304 Price I 60 2 = h 
= WHITE, COTTELL &CO., London, Birmingham & Cardiff 
ST 








The New Patent 


WM SOUND DISCS 






mmpiletely r De@ArPN«&SS and 
tinan Notses, n tter of how long 
standing Are the to t ears 
is glasses are to t eyes. Inv 
HEAR comforta Wor nths w ) 
removal. Ex, tory Pamphlet Free, 
1 





THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W. 
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w Design in the “© 
rugs The test col 
Diab, Sky 
Anglo-Per 

Black Mount 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL ror CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GKEEN, &.2 


which deals with larcer numbers Iren an any o 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhe i with applications 
yw admission and 

URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 
hair Cow. Loan Wu. Cact,Cc.V.0. I. GLENTON-KBRR, 5¢ 














write 


Lady Elli 







ASTHMA 
2 vv KR & 
Gives quick relief 
Catarrh, ¢ 


a 


from Asthma, 


ta sts. 





Hearthrugs rece 


ved, ¢ 
tk thier t 


end 
Illustrated 
Bedsteads, Be 
mentioning duiver 


Establi hed r Halt a ¢ : 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept. Q.) 
Woodsley Rd., City of Leeds. 


Dar 
Iding 


Cata 1 
Linens 
Decet 


un 
Tat 


( uber, 1 when writ 


ve 


Vili 


IMPERIAL HOTELS 
Russell LONUOON 


“square 
[8 HOTELS 2,500 ROOMS | 7 Al 


Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, 
Lh ee 





Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from 








OUTSTANDING 


Furnishing Attractions 


arked finen 


is a vital matter 
to housewives asa 
safeguard against 
loss. ihatis why 
you should use 
Cash's Wolven 
Niames — the 
dainty seals of 
ownership. They 
are neat, fadeless 
and inexpensive, 
and will last the 
lifetime of the 
garment 
Make up yur 
= mind to-day Gam 
Cash's Woven 
Names on to your 
lingerie, socks, 


N 
7Z \ 
handkerchiefs, etc. 


In Jelks’ magnificent showrooms there is £100,000 No method so 
worth of HIGH GRADE SECONDHAND WOVEN NAMES "incseeehive® 
FURNITURE BARGAINS, many of which have end co ciicacioos. 
been specially priced for the Christmas season. There are many different styles to choose from, and your 
Costing only half the price of new furniture, Draper or Outfitter can supply in a few days. 

it will last at least twice as long and make your : Brices. Whtie Grou: 

home the envy of all beholders. A visit of 
























ames) § '- 6d Sag, G2 somes) 3/0 
inspection to our 500,000 sq. ft. showrooms 12 doz. (144 nam b 
entails no obligation to purchase. 3 doz, (36names) 2/9 ; 
a, f STYLE 
CASH OR EASY TERMS. Arnold Dennett No. 5 
q Actual size. 
(DESCRIPTIVE, BARGAIN CATALOGUE oe 
:: SENT ON REQUEST) :: Cash's Woven Names can be supplied in the following 


colours: Red, Yellow, Green, Helio, Black, Sky or Navy 


& SONS Blue , on Waite or Black lapes. ; 
ESTABLISHED Samples and Full List of Styles FREE on application to 
265- 275 HOLLOWAY ROAD. LONDON J. & J. CASH, Ltd. (42), COVENTRY 


Phone: North 2398 and 2599. Business Hours: 9 te rite sor particulars of cur CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


7.30 p.m. Thursdays close at 1 saturdays g p.m. BONES of Ui Tash Ribbon, 


But restore your grey and 
D N’ L faded ae? to their natural 
olour with 


_LOCKYER’S hewmen oo HAIR RESTORER. DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


1 y i lays 
h ring af va ed th annds to » retain 
hei tion 2- ‘Sold Everywhere. 2- = D 
ockyer's gives health to the Hair estores the natural colour. 
Panses t 4 tinakes the cpa Ta Devine 
s world-‘amed Hair Restorer i d by the great Hale 


Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co, Ltd.o4 dior Laboratori » Londo 
a 1, and can be taine lirect tr y post, or ‘trom any 
Chemist re iroughout the world 


Sige « BLUE 


i N wi re rs the skin ess, Solt, clear, sup pie, 












































Comtortable. For 4 ears it has been the remedy for i 
Eruptions Brorii is | Bcsema | Ee For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
mples oughness | Scurt Spots 
E Redne ss | «(Re panes | Act € pened tin making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
Pg ts, J. PEPPER & Co 
13 sold in bottles at much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
ua by post or trom any ———— 

















To Banish HEADACHE — take 


| GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


Of all Chemists — price 2/- per bottle. 
facturers: GENATOSAN LTD, LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 




















Perfect Feeding is 
a Baby’s Birthright 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother’s milk 
he losers. Your duty 


is entirely fulfilled when you give baby Mlellin’s 


to see that they are not t 


Food, for, prepared as directed, it is a wonder- 
fully successful equivalent of mother’s milk. 
Perfect digestion, deli: ohtful contentment, easy 
teething, increased weight, firm flesh with the 
lovely dimples that make a_ thriving baby so 


charming—all these results give mothers perfect 





Baby Winstone of Bristol. confidence in 


Mellirs Food 


' Sample s and descriptive be 





let sent post free on re oe | Mellin’s ood 1s the too d with a record ; its 
of 6d. in stamps. Particul ars : 5 i 
of a unique “Progress Book” : reputation 1s the result of universal experience 
: also sent : : 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD. ; of doctors, nurses and mothers. 
LONDON, S.E.15. : 


























BENSON'S ‘oip wrcr 
BRACELETS 


Benson’s Bracelet Watches show 
the highest standard in watch 
making at the lowest possible 





Gold (as 


illustrated). prices. 
£8 . 8s. GEM RINGS 
~ ‘Jatinur I 1s 
Gold Watches on Moiré Silk Band, from £4. 4s. “oe Rubs bogs re thane ton a ms 


WARRANTED TIMEKEEPERS 


oe, Times System 
Seance 


of 
Diamonds 21 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


—— AVAILABLE. 
a, PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 


. and Diamonds — 
ire ge 


Diamonds £17 I 


Diamonds £9 9s, 








New Ilustrated Books of Bracelet, 
Yiamonds £5 Wristlet or Pocket Watches, Rings (with 

size card), &c., post free. 
Special list of inexpensive Rings post free. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4. 
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Full Value in the Chocolates 


This year Rowntree’s have beaten all records in their 
splendid variety of Fancy Boxes, and the Chocolates 
themselves contain novel centres of the most tempting 
description. 

Whether you spend a guinea or a shilling you get 
the utmost value. All boxes containing bne pound 
or more of the well-known Rowntree's “York” 
Chocolates are sold at the price of the Chocolates in- 
side. no extra charge whatever being made for the box. 
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ul Value in the Chocolates 


This year Rowntree’s have beaten all records in their 
splendid variety of Fancy Boxes, and the (¢ hocolates 
themselves contain novel centres of the most tempting 
description 

Whether you d a yuinea or a shilling you get 
the utmost value. All boxes containing one pound 
or more of the well-known I wntree's “York” 
Chocolates are sold at the price Ol the Che colates 1n- 
side. no extra charge whatever being made for the box. 
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Libraco Portable Shelving 


This is the shelving which has been giving perfect 
service for many years to thousands of book-lovers 
Have you investigated its claims? 
Let us end you our Booklet It describes in detail 
the mo ingenious type of extensible shelving 
economical, durable, rigid and of handsome appearance 
Libraco ry wtable Shelving grows with your needs 
adapts itself to the varying heights of your books, and 
is added to by standardised parts at any future time 
Tributes from Purchasers: 
*laminevery way satished with lam exceeding sly | aed witl 
quality and finish and especially hie et vk ase, which is ¢t 
t ts » thon ma form ot evi 


ye order turther 


“LLBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES 
Ge, 62,CannonSt,, LONDON 


ELEPHONE 659 
? List No. 32 /ost Fre 
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HAD PILES 40 YEARS. 
NOW PERMANENTLY CURED 
NO OPERATION EITHER. 


Perth man tells how he cured himself. Send a 
post card and you will receive a large 
supply of Nemolin 
ENTIRELY FREE OF COST. 





“One touch of Nemolin, and your pains are 





over. A day—or possibly two if the case is 
serious—and you never worry about piles any 
more. Nemolin will cure them permanently,” 


writes this former sufferer, who never expected 
to be cured. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, odour- 
less, non-astringent, convenient to use, and 
absolutely non-poisonous, it avoids any detention 
from business or social activities and renders 
operations no longer necessary. Totally dif- 
ferent from any other treatment. At all chemists. 
The manufacturers will forward post paid on 
request, in plain sealed wrapping, A LARGE 
FREE SUPPLY, fully sufficient for a thorough 
trial, together with certified proofs of effects in 
thousands of specially difficult cases, also author- 
itative professional endorsement, which must 
convince even the most discouraged, betelen and 
sceptical—Just send a post card to Research 
Laboratories (Dept. N.123D.), 22 Euston Build- 
ings, London, N.W 1. 









A Sniff 


Relieves Headache 


For 
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NOTHING LOST IN THE WASH IF MARKED WITH 
JOHN BOND’S _. 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


IT NEVER FADES OR WASHES OUT, 
REQUIRES NO HEATING 


Sold by all Chemists. Stationers & Stores, 6d. & As. 


Used in sheRoyal Households. 





NOTHING Inar, 











LOVELY COMPLEXIONS 


tHrousn LOVELY PUDDINGS ! 


BROWNS BARLEY KERNELS 
ONE BOX &°MAKES IO PUDDINGS. : 


: W. & G. BROWN, DERBY., 




















HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 


any natural shade de- 


sired—brown, dark-brown, 





light-brown or black. It is 

permanent and washable, s, " 
has no grease, and does not eb, ) 

ourn the hair It is u ¥. < , 
by over a million people. M“ 4 
Medical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of al)! 
Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct :— 








HINDEsS, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
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MASONS 


GINGER WINE ESSENCE 


One 9% bottle makes 
6 wine bottles or 
nearly 100 glasses 


PRIME GINGER WINE 


Send 2/ for Newsaue Mason 
2 buttles postfee — NoTTincHam 
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Secret Signs 
on Chocolates 
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YORK 
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In special fancy boxes for Christmas 
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SEE INSIDE FOR NEW FANCY BOXES 
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Libraco Portable Shelving 


This is the shelving which has been giving perfect 
service for many years to thousands of book-lovers 
Have you investigated its claims? 
Let us send you our Booklet It describes in detail 
the most ingemous type of extensible shelving 
economical, durable, rigid and of handsome appearance 
Libraco Portable Shelving grows with your needs, 
adapts itself to the varying heights of your books, and 
ulded to by standardised parts at any future time 
Tributes from Purchasers: 
“la every way Satisfied with ‘Lam exceedingly pleased with 
juality and finish and especially the bev vkease, which 1s the most 
t o ts t on thon mi nent form 


Than wader turther 


“LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES 
62, G2, CANNONRI: ERNDON 


LEPHONE 
? List No. 32 /’os¢ 
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HAD PILES 40 YEARS. 
NOW PERMANENTLY CURED 
NO OPERATION EITHER. 


Perth man tells how he cured himself. Send a 
post card and you will receive a large 
supply of Nemolin 
ENTIRELY FREE OF COST. 





“One touch of Nemolin, and your pains are 
over. A day—or possibly two if the case is 
serious—and you never worry about piles any 
more. Nemolin will cure them permanently,” 
writes this former sufferer, who never expected 


to be cured. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, odour- 
less, non-astringent, convenient to use, and 


absolutely non-poisonous, it avoids any detention 
from business or social activities and renders 
operations no longer necessary. Totally dif- 
ferent from any other treatment. At all chemists. 
The manufacturers will forward post paid on 
request, in plain sealed wrapping, A LARGE 
FREE SUPPLY, fully sufficient for a thorough 
trial, together with certified proofs of effects in 
thousands of specially difficult cases, also author- 
itative professional endorsement, which must 
convince even the most discouraged, iaselie and 
sceptical—Just send a post card to Research 
Laboratories (Dept. N.123D.), 22 Euston Build- 
ings, London, N.W’ A. 








A Sniff 


Relieves Headache 


For 
— Woollens 











NOTHING LOST IN THE WASH IF MARKED WITH 
JOHN BOND'S __. 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


IT NEVER FADES OR WASHES OUT, 
REQUIRES NO HEATING 


Sold by all Chemists. Stationers & Store, 6d. & As. 


Used in a a Households. 
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LOVELY COMPLEXIONS 


rarouch LOVELY PUDDINGS ! 


BROWNS BARLEY KERNELS 
ONE BOX &°MAKES IO PUDDINGS. ) 


| W. & G. BROWN, DERBY., 




















HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 


any natural shade de- 
sired—brown 
light-brown 
permanent 
has n 
burn 
by ove7 


dark-brown, 
or black It is 
and washable, 
#rease, and does not 
the hair. It is used 
a million people 
Medical certificate accompanies each bottle. 
Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct :— 
HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 





Of all 
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MASONS 
GINGER WINE ESSENCE 


One 9% bottle makes 
6 wine bottles or 








nearly 100 glasses 
PRIME GINGER WINE 
Send 2/ for  Newsatre Mason 
|2buttles postire — NoTTincram 























It is a duty 


is entirely 
Food, 
fully 
Perfect 


for, 
successii 
teething, incre 
lovely dimples 


charming—all 





Baby Winstone of Bristol. confidence in 





Semple s and des 


to infants de 
to see that they are 
fulfilled 


prepared as directed, it is a wonder- 


digestion, de Lis 


Mellins Food 


Perfect Feeding is 
a Baby’s Birthright 


prived of mother’s milk 
losers. Your 


when you give baby Mlellin’s 


not the duty 


milk. 


ehtful contentment, easy 


equiy alent of mother’s 


ised weight, firm flesh with the 
that make a thi Ving baby so 
these results give mothers perfect 





riptitz k- . 
let sent post free on receipt 3 Mellin’s Food is the food with a record ; its 
of 6d. in stamps. Particulars : | ; 
of a unique “Progress Book” reputation is the res it of universal experience 

: also sent. : , 
LTD. : of doctors, nurses and mothers. 


MELLIN’S FOOD, 
LONDON, S.E.1 


























BENSON'S 





Gold (as 
illustrated). 


£8. 8s. 


Gold Watches on Moiré Silk Band, from £4. 4s. 
WARRANTED TIMEKEEPERS 


tone 


£ - Fa Ob 
Diamonds £9 9s, Sy ; 
a ghe”) 


—_— 


eo. » 
be tied 





Sapphire or 
Ruby iii 
id Diamonds _— ‘ 
TET £12 7 = 
Cele ter: od nA as 
Diamonds £17 Dia £5 


Special list of inexpensive Rings post free. 


“PERFECT SAFETY ” 


GOLD WATCH 
BRACELETS 
Watches 


standard in 
the lowe st 


show 
watch 
possible 


3enson’s Bracelet 
the highest 
making at 
prices. 


GEM RINGS 


Set in Platinun M vith Diamond 
ap »phire Rubies, & t west cash price 


Times System 


sities sasiaiiams 





AVAILABLE, 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 
New Ilustrated Books of Bracelet, 
Wristlet or Pocket Watches, Rines (with 

size card), &« post free. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4. 


























The Chocolates I like best! 


There are no misgivings when you give 
Rowntree’s Chocolates. You have only to 
say Rowntree’s,” and choose the prettiest 
box. Rowntree’s are the chocolates of guaranteed 
quality. Every fancy box of Rowntree’s 
Chocolates has the name of the assortment 
inside the box clearly marked on the out- 
side, thus guaranteeing the quality of the 
chocolates within. 


Rowntree s 
YORK CHOCOLATES 


SEE INSIDE FOR NEW FANCY BOXES 





EPILEPSY 


re a 


If you are a sufferer from fits, send for our book on 
‘ Epilepsy—its Causes, Symptoms and Treatment ’—which 
contains some remarkable records of permanent cures 
effected by the Dale System in Epilepsy. Read these few 


}. GILBERT DALE extracts from a host of letters reproduced in its pages, 


T. writes 
octor B, writes of his son wT 
saw him you would har ile : better in my life. J never ex 
* from when you saw hin before his 3 he least sign of anything 
patent suffered yerrs before taking $ nature of the old trouble, and J shal 
the De eat Nince servee ° - atte 
sor ogy tgp? ° never cease to be deeply thankful ¢ : 
tf and enjoyir ° * you for the wonderful way in which + 


you cured me." 


© wonder ie ab eteaie ‘ 
oy : . Mi ot 4 ime eines > @ recurrence 
not had a fit since tanGite = 5 OSS — : better health 
L : fo permanent J am now : 
your medicine, neither ¢ et * . 
° . ted in the son of a friend 
symptom of any. J am pleased ¢ 
, * mine ool is suffering very much from 
say he has wonderfutty recovered 3 ie pig tet - hag te 
i have auc eat faith in yo 
He is mot like the samme oy al 4 that ; eS i lik pa a ° 
r , at 1 shoul © you tk 
seems aliogether «a stronger and es oe pgeco anlage 
different child.” 


ive th case your attention, 


The originals of the above Ictters may always be seen in the offices of the Dale Institute. 


To all interested in this dread disease of Epilepsy, we will send a copy of our 112-page book, 
which is published at 2 net, on receipt of P.O. or stamps to the value of 1/-. Send for this 


book to-day—now! ‘The Dale Institute, Ltd., 122, Bond St. House, 14, Clifford St., London, W 


FATHERLESS . 
CHILDREN ama | Lhe Pocket Book 


are fed, clothed and educated midst 


1appy, healthy surroundings at ene e 
REEDHAM ORPHANACE| Of British Birds 


PURLEY, SURREY. | RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 

















£12, yer ¢ squired to ; 
ee oo and HOWARD BENTHAM 


sustain this important work, 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIF] 


to these orphaned little ones. 


Of convenient size for carrying in a 
jacket pocket, this book will enable all 




















“ontributi ¢ may b ent to and all informa- . ° 
fa “¥ se fr m THI y CRETAR y, hy bird lovers, natural history students, 
Capt. S. HALL-PATCH, BA., F.LS.A., 34 Walbrook, E.C4 J Boy Scouts, and Girl Guides to 
identify any bird met with in Great 
Britain or Ireland at any season of 


A SPECIAL XMAS APPEAL. 
1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
jn | “This copiously illustrated 


‘Arethusa’ Training Ship volume wil be found 0 _ 


the year. 


accurate in every particular, 


and the Shaftesbury Homes and as attractive as any of 
URGENTLY NEED £10,000 the long and interesting 


series of books which Mr. 








Jreswent: HR. THE PRINCE OP WALES. 
0%) boys have been sent to the | N andl Bes tile Ke -arton has written. — 
Marine. $11) boys have been trained tor Civil Employment, and Western Morning News and 
wny H eds have veen I igrated to the British Liominions 
10 y P ‘ ed Mere ury. 
Patron THeik MA if THE KING AND EN 
au ” ve ‘ DEN » . 
wt Paes Gingaoas: ©. aE CLANTON | sia 180 Illustrations. G/- net 
hairman Ap a] I i I 
Fount Se it ie ‘ Wal i & HENRY G. ¢ ) ee bli 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa presing Ship, assell’s, Publishers, London. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue. London 
e- Admiral Sir 1 el Halsey say e never seen the 
Aretl ex . 























Chivers’ . 
Olde English 











HURCULACES 


The Lace with the extra long wear 


HURCULACES are made in many varieties for 
Ladies’, Men and Children’s Boots 


and Shoes os — 
in all the popular shades 


Ask for HURCULACES and lo nly Selected Seville Oran and Refined Sugar, 

four mewey, grave few ye Ore si Sod pers cpa 

your y: I for yo mic ies o 

THE LACES WITH THE E Marmalade ‘males brealtast worth while’ writer ¢ use? 
‘eo " 

Chivers & Sons [84 120. civaaises be 

Purveyors By Appointment to H'-M-KING GEORGE V. | 








you know that 
possible value for 
urself that they are 
XTRA LONG WEAR 
—— Stocked by the leading 

Boot Shops, Drapers and Outfitters. 
Manvractvurep By FAIRE ROS & Co., Ltd., LEICESTER 
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A 24 hour certain cure for 


INFLUENZA 


Made in powder and tablet form from the prescription of a well-known 
Harley Street specialist, ““ Cephos ” is the physician’s standard cure for 
Influenza and colds. It cannot fail to give immediate relief from 
pain, and if taken as prescribed invigorates the whole nervous system. 


Prescription : Take two “‘ Cephos”” powders or tablets im- 
mediately the symptoms of a cold or Influenza appear, and 
one every four hours for 24 hours—result, a positive cure. 







“ Cephos " can be obtained in convenient tablet or powder form from 
Boots, Taylors’ and all chemists everywhere at 1/3 and 3/- per box, 


or post free per return post from CE.PHOS, LTD., BLACKBURN. 
SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


i= Cepho 
AFFECT 
want C Tre Reg? 
Physicians Remedy 


xiil 























Happy 
Christmas Gifts 


FYNHERE will be none to 

deny that a handsome 
presentation “ Swan” Pen in 
gold, silver or l8ct. Rolled gold 
is about as nice a Christmas, 
New Year’s or Birthday gift 
as man or Woman can desire. 
It is not like so many things 
—just opened, admired and 
laid away. It will be put to 
practical use every day for 
years to come, and_ its first 
message will be a grateful 
acknowledgment of the giver's 
thought and _ taste. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


“SWAN' 
FOUNTPENS 


Self-Filling Type from 15 /- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


Mant i & ¢ I S i l 
Oxford & Le \ | ’ iH 
Hol! W.C.1 17, Cheay ba 

. § l . Ma 1 } 

Zurich ( | 








Eternal 
“Swan” 
No, 444, 


27/6 









































Someone is a thief. 
Who could it have been 
In the dead of night 
Stealing Plasticine ? 


ae) 


Could the cat have come ? 
—Seen the mouse | made— 
Carried it away 
In a midnight raid ? 

P 


? 


Or someone grown-up 
Taken my treasure 

To make themselves mice 
At their own leisure. 


? 


That is more likely ; 
The Grown-ups are keen 
On stealing children’s 
Plasticine. 


t 


NOW THEN!! 
Mr. “Grown-Up” 


just give him another box 
—A Complete Home 
Modeller Outfit, Post 
Free 4/9 or 6/9—and 
youll make a “Pal” 


for life. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE Ltd., 
27, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


ce ee OOOO 
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Bath Solo 
RAPID-EFFICIENT-SAFE 
FOR CORNS, CALLOUSES, 
SORE, TIRED TENDER, 
pa ACHING 

ad \ FEET, 
when they 

BURN, 
BLISTER, 
SWELL and 
PERSPIRE 








Get rid of your foot tertures and stay rid 
of them. Corns, callouses, swelling, aching, 
tenderness, etc., cannot survive the effects of 
water containing Reudel Bath Saltrates. Rest 
your feet in this to-night. It never fails and 
stands absolutely in a class by itself, although 
many imitators have made unsuccessful 
attempts to reproduce this truly remarkable 
formula. 

The highest authorities declare Reudel 
Bath Saltrates to be the nearest approach 
to perfection that it is humanly possible 
for modern science to produce in a 
therapeutic agent of its kind, regardless 
of production cost or selling price. 

Many millions of packets have been sold 
during the past fifteen vears and each one has 
always contained an unqualified money- 
back guarantee. You cannot possibly assume 
the slightest risk if you insist upon getting 
the genuine REUDEL Bath SalTRATES. 
All chemists have this in packets of conveni- 
ent sizes and at low prices. Ask your own 
chemist what users say about it. 


THE ORIGINAL-THE YELLOW PACKET 
The Standard 
For Fifteen Years 























Other Reasons 


for taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


By correcting the Stomach 
MAKE YOU 
Eat well 
Sleep well 
Feel well 


Work well 


GIVE YOU 

Clear Eyes 

Clear Complexion 
You'll tingle with life 
And action 

Feel glad to be alive 
A dose at night 
Will keep you right. 


















Sold in boxes 
Is. 3d. & 3s. 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 


NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 


The New Year's Number of THE QUIVER will be published before 


Christmas— December 22nd—and will be specially seasonable. First of 
all there is another long instalment of the serial by O. DoucGLas ; then 
ANNIE S. SWAN is to contribute a New Year's story, “ Let's Begin Again ~: 
this concerns a Scottish girl who comes to London, and will interest 


readers both north and south of the border. Mary WILtTsuiri 


an historical story of a seasonable character called 


Is LIVIN, 


he Jay-Pays,” 


showing how a couple of Justices of the Peace dealt with an 


situation, and how other people dealt with it too. 


H. M. Forbes is writing an article of unusual interest 


readers—“In the Footsteps of the Covenanters.” This 
illustrated by views of places made famous by the men who signed 


the Covenant. 
Percy SCHOLES contributes an article on Mozart, 


unusual 


to Scottish 


will be fully 


ore especially 


for listeners-in: and there is a fully illustrated article on “ Japan: 
The Land of Litthe Things.” Of a different character is Otive Mary 
SALTER’S article, “ Handicaps.” and that by Mrs. 

W. L. Georce on “* The Fatal Forties.” dealing a. 


with marriage and middle-age. 
Altogether a brilliant number. Please order 
in advance to make sure of obtaining it. 


ena 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


‘ 
‘MayI goin ?” 
Cheques 


be 









sent 


ay 
A 


to 


Certainly! Barnardo's never refuse a destitute « 


admitted over 100,000 orphan and destitute little ones. 
such a work is constantly in need of tunds if its Charter 


ild, and that 
is the reason why in the 59 years of their existence they hav 
re 
But 
‘No 


destitute child ever refused admission,” is to be maintained 


Will You Send 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 


10/- 


To Feed One Child for Ten Days? 


the Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq. (Dept. Q.), 18 


Stepney Causeway, London, id, 


and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food lund,” and crossed, may 
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Dont let it make you 


Jeel small — 








VIM makes you equal 
to the task 


When the pile of dirty dishes 
looks gigantic, don’t let it make 
you feel small. Vim will turn 
the giant into a dwarf. Vim 
multiplies the efficiency of your 
arm one hundred per cent. 
Sprinkle a littke Vim in the 
washing-up water or on your 
dampened cleaning cloth. See 
what a wonderful difference 
it makes. Watch it chase away 
grease and black, scot and stains, 
rust and dinginess off dishes 
and kitchen-ware. Only the 
blackest things will even re- 
quire rubbing. Put Vim to 
work in your home. 


SLEANSES 






CROCKERY BATHS & SINKS 


| CLEANS POTS: PANS:CUTLERY 

| 

{| TILES: PORCELAINS-GLAZED 
AND ENAMELLED SURFACES | 
FLOORS & TABLES: DISHES | 
COOKING VESSELS: COOKING | 

| STOVES AND ALL KITCHEN 

| UTENSILS: MAKES THEM LIKE 


NEW: VIM WHIZZES DIRT AWAY, 





sauge Sontnnne ant POLISHER Fees 
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There are no “Ifs” with “Star Sylko!” 


O need now to say, “ If knitting material would gs 


only keep its gloss!” 


>> > 
Everything you make 6 -<s 
with Ardern’s “Star Sylko” will wear and wash c* 







“ . ” i> 
and still be as lustrous as new. Star Sylko all ) 
doesn’t stretch either. It keeps a garment in shape. 7 
It is evenly spun and of super quality. No “ Ifs,” PA ‘ 
but certain satisfaction in knitting, crocheting, or PaaeN os. 
é ; . Pose /i% 
embroidering. In order to interest every woman, (sks ny 


Ardern’s invite all to compete in their newest Com- 
petition—there are 668 Prizes—all in cash, 


Ardern’s |’ 


/ 


STAR SYLKO |“ - 


wf 
SR ie icre et Se ie CO 
Prize nter, Sold at Art vork Shops! 
¢ eae et Ghnuiaiae eae 2 SAVE YOUR TICKETS, 
ompetition |), ' 6d —_ an ace ake acts Serge x 
——— 1° Hey . National Buik xs, Manchester We ofier 4 for t 
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}Callis Browne 


se iy \ § 
CHLOROD An E 


2 i 2 2 Cuts short attacks of 
THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR SPASMS 


COUGHS, COLDS, tox 
) INFLUENZA, CATARRH, Acts like a charm in 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS DIARRHEA, 





a 





ars 
por 


COLIC, 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, and other bowel 
TOOTHACHE, KHEUMATISM complaints 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE' 


Of ali Chemists, 13 and 3)- 
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Through the Gate 


There is a little gate set in 
the wintry lane through which 
we are passing: though small, 
it will admit all who trouble 
to push through. It leads to 
the Land of Happiness where 
Kind Deeds glisten on the trees 
like red berries in winter, and 
Unselfish lets glow like 
lanterns in the darkness. Peace 
dwells there, and Goodwill 
and Contentment. It is the 
Land of Happiness because its 
people are forgetting self for 
a while in their efforts to help 
other people. 





And the little gate is called 
CHRISTMAS. 
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mon t later, his neck in the grip of one mercile s h 


snother, he was, perforce, presenting ¢t 




















if 
iif 
; 1 A ; 
” hy 
T midday on the 24th of December, “Not quite, Mr. Marlow. There will be 
Miss Monica Starling, absently re a little more presently. I can have it 
garding het typewriter, Was not tee] leared off by t ee o' clor k. easily. ” 
Ing quite a vay as one Is supposed to teel “Very well You can leave as soon as 
on that date She could not have told vou have finished 1 have to leave now. 
Why, or at least precisely why. She was I came in to say that I have just been dis 
in the best of health, though for the last cussing your work with the dir S. a 
tour months her work in the oftice had been has been satisfactory. Your knowledge of 
uncommonly exactin: She was not in love Krench and German has been of consider 
with the wrong person n fact, she was not able service to the firm. We have decided 
in love with anyone—and, while not too well to appoint you head of the new section—at 
off, she had a small balance with the City once. The salary will be eight pounds a 
nd Midland in Chancery Lane. \nd she week. Good morning!” He passed to the 
would certainly ne ‘ h: ( idmitted, even door, came bac kK al d held out his hand, 
to herself, that she was not looking forward “Compliments of the season,” he said 
to spending Christ: with Doris and the stiffly, and went out. leavin he speech 
children at het ister home in Devon. l¢ 
Yet there w a something—a_ something “Eight pounds a week!” She had hoped 
that seemed to take the shine off the holiday for promotion in a small way; never any 
prospect thing like this. And on Christmas Eve, too! 
\t the opening of the door from the main It was just the thrill she had needed. As 
othce she looked up, expectine a eirl with she went out to lunch the holiday prospect 
a basket of tre-h work 1 the typewritel eemed certainly brig ht enous h 
But to Wa the mana ne director who After lunch she called at the bank She 
entered; and she wa irprised, because, had intended to draw £10. She had alread 
though fre juently i! mcd to his room, bought gifts for Doris and the children, but 
she had never before received him in het now they seemed wretchedly ladeq us 
He was 1 tall, hard-featured mi n, Just, Her pass-bo k showed a credit of £53 6s od, 
and no more, in his dealings with the staff. It still seemed a lot of money to Monica, 
“sit still,” he said, in his curt way, and but all at once she became joyously aware 
Closed the door “Finished?” that she did not really require it— and 
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Dor 1s's 


good nt 
pretty thin time 


Perhaps 


sympatheti 
signed the cheque Dut ‘ 
chagrin he nowed 
ing that the cheque was for 50. 
‘Four 
ones, 


tens, please, one five, and five 
she said, thinkit 
the tenne! came out 


eyes when 


which already contained a fe pounds and 
some 1 or. he ( the hier a s ile 
for himself and returned to the office, where 


her promotion hay become known, smile 


were the order of the after n 

At three « k the < was finished 
and while she tidied up she msidered h 
best she « Id spend the five-pound not 


for 


a vood I | ( ‘ ( makin 


the « 


Paddington 
ther 
taken, 
She was lockin ! hen the office h 
bro. eht her a tele 
“Don't come 
Dreadtu 


Undeniably it is a dash of cold on he 


mumps, wihiict I en her portior 
were horri n In a tew da 
she was due tot er ne and ve n 
ible position, and. it nthinkable that 
he n ( y tit | ad it i ‘ 
outset Relu I bandoned the ‘ 
re to help he ‘ n yn n B he 
would telegraph th , to D 


lool ind Mor eedine! prett 
girl ! en oul te t 

just then which of n LUESE 
the lean-fe ( f ( dressed 1 
man t t rrett n 
fo] \ Mor . ' 

d al 1 j } } ' - 





On entering the East Strand office s} 
found the telegrap! nté ed } 
owd several deep, ned t 
ne f the oftices fartl Keepir 
firt grip of her we he ] é 
ly k | ) the st I ! ( 
caught bv the sheen ’ ( v 
in which lights were a ning 
ery thing! D had alv 
craved one of those é I 


dozen queer instrument 


wel is blades: and now he } ild 

best tha money yiunlc Q} r ne 
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featured youn n I rm 
had kept near lest } ; + 
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ALMOST ANYTHING MAY HAPPEN 





and his hand flashed to his hip and thence, 
with a Treasury note, to the hand of the 
astounded wretch, “try another way. You're 
free. No need to run. No charge against 
you. Go!’ 

Probably the fellow could not have run 
had he tried. Without a look he = slunk 
away. 

With a smile Mr. Debonair regarded the 
cluster of gaping countenances. “Never 
seen a screen rehearsal before—eh?” he 
said pleasantly, and turned to the girl. 
“What about a cab?” He thought she still 
looked unnerved, and the publicity to such 
1 girl was, of course, horrid. 

\gain she nodded 

Almost before she knew he had_ hailed 
a taxi and was putting her into it. 

‘Feeling all right?” he asked kindly, as 
she sat down. 

Once more she answered with a nod, feel 
ing an idiot for her tongue-tiedness. 

Whe re, ple ase?’ 


“P—Paddington,” she managed to say 


he inquired. 
and then she was carried away, with a 
mere glimpse of him, hat in hand, smiling 
gravely, at the pave ient’s edge. 

“And I never even thanked him,” she 
thought presently. “What should T have 
done without a penny, the bank and office 
closed, and every person I know welt 
Whi h brought 
forward the problem she had relegated to 
the background 


But before dealing with it she had the 


enough gone out of town 


ab stopped at a post office, where she got 


the fortv pounds safely off to Doris, also 
a somewhat extravagant telegram, and then 
proceeded to one of London’s great st pres, 
Where she made pul hases calculated to 
bring joyous smiles to. the mumplest of 
you Visaves. And then she went on to 
Paddington 





Over a cup of tea there she considered 


her own situation. Here she was, on the 
eve of Christmas, verv much alone in Lon 
don Even her landlady had gone away, 
shutting up the house Chere were one ot 


two friends not far out of town to whom she 

ght telegraph or phone, but apart from 
her dislike of “butting in” on people at 
a time, Monica was not quite sure 
that she wanted to be anvone’s guest She 
Vas far from feeling dejected. She was, in 
fact, rather excited Within the space of 
a few hours she had experienced two big 
thrills, and—well, to be perfectly frank, 
he wanted more. \nd would it not. be 


} ' : : 
a thrill to be all alone in London for Christ 


mas?’ Depressing? She did not believe it. 
The sense of freedom would be a thrill in 
itself. A small vigole esc aped her. She 


would do it! 





She would go to that nice 
little hotel in Bloomsbury Street where 
Doris and her husband used to stay for long 
week-ends when their affairs were flourish- 
ing. She would dine late and do a 
theatre, and on Christmas day, after ser- 
vice, she would just wander around and 
see how other people spent the day. De- 
pressing? Absurd! 
sso 

Meanwhile the debonair young man, 
whose name, by the way, was Colin Hart, 
and who hailed from the North, having 
strolled through the Temple and drifted up 
Kingsway, entered his hotel and inquired 
of the hall porter whether his things had 
been brought down. 

“Yes, sir. Want a taxi? 

“In ten minutes,” said Colin, after a 


” 


glance at the clock. ‘Forty minutes is 
ample for Paddington, isn’t it?” 

\ page boy presented a telegram. “Came 
in an hour ago, sir.” Colin read, muttered 
an exclamation of annoyance, and _ then 


stood staring regretfully at the message 


“Sorry to say, don’t come. Kiddies 


got mumps.—TREBOLT.” 


“What vile luck for them all!” he said 


to himself. “And what on earth am I to 
do with myself Go home, or run down to 
Brighton or somewhere? I’m certainly not 
going to stop in London over Christmas.” 
He turned to the porter’s desk. “Let me 


have an ABC, please,” he said, and hav- 
ing received that entertaining publication, 
carried it over to the lounge. 

At the end of seven minutes he had 


settled on Brighton, mainly because he had 
business in London again on the 27th. He 
was feeling considerably disheartens 1 He 
had been looking forward keenly to the 


meeting with his old war comrade, Trebolt, 
whom he had not seen for some years. He 
got up, took a couple of paces, and st ypped 


short as if transfixed. 
\ girl, followed by a porter carrying a 


suit-case, had come into the hall She 
went over to the bureau and apparently 
booked a room She then disappeared into 
the lift She was the girl whose purse he 
had rescued an hour ago 


The attentive hall-porter approached. 
“Vour cab is there, Mr. Hart. I have 


put your things inside.” 
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I suppose Santa don't like them gas fires,’ said the 
chambermaid, ‘so ‘e left it "anging on the door ‘andle 
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She said it a little aw kwardly, but alto- 
gether charmingly 

“TI understand,” he ‘and | 
promise not to bore \ with any personal 
or family history | re vou | realize 


that I am beine thus graciously treated 


re pli d, 


simply and solely because it hances to be 
Christmas Fve.” 

“M’m.” She smiled “Anyway, let us 
blame it all on C1 tmas Eve—even the 


adventure in the Strand.” 


‘I’m afraid I prevented your buving 
something then Afterwards I felt I had 
been officious ab t the « hb, but vou looked 


a bit shaken, and I fancied you micht wish 
to get away from tl e curious people 

“The cab was a kind thought,” she said. 
“Have you bee st I here long?” she 
asked in more formal ton 

“A week; but my st to-night was quite 
unexpected At the last yment a tele 
He stopped in time t ave the truth. It w: 
not, of course, the tel im that had caused 
postponement of | departure. 

“My stay over Christmas was also un 
expected,” she remarked 

“Then you are not leaving in the morn 
ing ? si He was n ) of his own eacel 
ness. “I beg pard 

“T’m afraid it will be rather dull,” she 


said, and felt a little ashamed of her in 


Starling 


sincerity; “but it be a new experience. 
Are we the only guests in the hotel?” 
Ippos¢ the V 
are expecting an ne to-night 
haps Santa Cla 

She laughed I had forgotten about 
him Are vo ku for him, Mr. Hart 

7 Alas, no! 1] thir | im elsewhere 


unles per 


“My Case t! t It wil he ither 
ada?aid chi ia weaiiiiliees tm 
the mornin | he pulled herself uw 
This would ne Phe ere ettin 
almost int t | ( been t an 
of the theatre 

Colin vho } ] AY, , 1 new pla ; 
proceeded to te hye ther nd tl} 
conve ’ n n ne till t] 
Waiter prepared t ' , 

Monica n es 7 P h, Poon en 
savin Pe ( ( d plea t 
still and } ( ! Tee I nt tf po 
ible. to get a seat ne f the theatre 

Colin, ilready n |} icet ed ia i 
the waiter 

“Mi Starlin he 1 gentl it’s 
Mierty, yet surely sot one altagether un 
pardonable. May 1 re thir 
i of going t t! me 


Somchow she could 
though dignity was in 
business girl, Mr. Har 
rom out alone Wt 
certain point. She had 
alone to a We end th 

He bowed All the 
difticultvy in finding a 
risking a snub, but I s 
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you hall pay and pe 
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wl rie ( en 

Oh, real ! vid 
dorabl “Bu tl 
though I’m sure 
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and see me to-morrow morning—here’s my 


card. Come at nine—come to breakfast.” 
‘You dont mean that, sil ! i 
“Tm asking you. The place is empty, 


and we can talk things over. If I can Ill 
help.” 

The other drew a long breath, “Py 
surely come,” he said unsteadily; “and it 
you've changed your mind, I1l understand, 
and still be thanking you. My name’ 
Harry Wilshire. Good night, sir.” 

“Good ni ae” Colin looked ove his 
shoulder and started. 

Miss Starline was in the hall, down be 


His little secret scheme was 


“Wait, wait,” he said. “If you like, 


something you can do fot 


‘If I like!” cried the other, wheeling 


round. What is it I 
\re the shops still open: 
‘Lots of them, sure to be.” 


Colin wrote in his notebook, tore out the 


af and handed it, alone with a Treasury 





note, to Wilshire. Get that for me, write 
Colin Hart n the parcel, and 
the ha te You can give 
ne tl ‘ the morning Unde 
stand 
Wilshire looked tt writin W hite 
ilk KIN fine } I irgcst 1z7¢ 
\\ 1 it not ry ’ pair, si he 
solemn inquire 
eV ( 1 « ( they don't sell 
ing] one (, t See you In the 
mornil > With a end wave Colin 
turn 
The hall porter ( ined seats for a 
comedy Monica insisted on. settling het 
share on the spot, to ¢ n musement and 


the hall porter’s wonderment. “A lucky 


man, if he eets her,” the porter said to him- 


sclf, opening the « for them. 
sje 

In the th t ( n beha ed with the 
t t ¢ ( 1 an ht i pre ne 
but clrained f ‘ n ( or choco 
ate She watched the play attentively, 
and he aid not watch | ore than he could 
hely She seemed ow prettier between 


On the wav back—they walked—he told 
re an early bird, 
ind breakfastin 


roon } 4 ( urse, l could easily 


case, I'd rather breakfast in my room, Why 
are you doing this for him, Mr. Hart?” 

“Tt’s just possible he may have touched 
bottom—and, anyway, it happens to be 
Christmas.” And Colin might well have 
added: “Besides, I owe him this meeting 
of ours,” 

‘You are good,” she said impulsively. 
‘If I can help in a very small way, will 
you let me know?” 

‘If I think he deserves it, I'l] tell him 
that,” said Colin. 

\fter which their conversation was in- 
clined to be scrappy. 

On entering the hotel she said, “Good 
night. And thanks awfully. I know now 
I'd have felt horrid if I had gone alone.” 

Ile saw her into the lift, without making 


iny inquiries concerning the morrow. Then 
+} 





hall porter handed him a small parcel. 
Wilshire had survived the test, though 
Colin had scarcely thought of it as that. 
<So 


“Merry Christmas, madam!” 





Moni a, Who had been long in falling 
asleep, awoke with a start. 

The chambermaid = stood by, smiling 
broadly, a tea-tray in one hand, and in 
the other—Monica rubbed her eyes and 
tared—a huge, bulging white stocking. 

‘I suppose Santa don’t like them gas 
fires,” said the chambermaid, “so 'e left it 
‘angin’ on the door ’andle. Just ring when 
you want me, madam.” She went out, leav- 


1c table and the stocking 


nica sat up. The string that tied the 
mouth of the sto king confined a_ folded 
paper with her name on it. She released 


and read 


the paper, he sitated, ope ned it, 

“Santa Claus apologizes for gifts so in- 
appropriate, but he could not let pass the 
occasion And because almost anything 
may happen on Christmas Eve he trusts in 
your charity to forgive. His deputy, C. H.” 

It was impossible to be really anery, vet 
| “ ee oe er , 


paused welLOore OF 


ening the stocking 
And when she did undo the string she gave 


a mall hriek, for a hairy object, a 
mechanica monkey, sprang forth and 
bounded about the bed. Followed a du k 
that started quacking, then a very lovely 


little doll, happily dumb, a box of soidiers, 
an air-pistol, a box of chocolate an:mals, 
and finally an orange and a halfpenny. 
Monica lav back and laughed, partly with 
amusement, partly with relief. The ridicu- 
lousness made it all right But how on 
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sarth had he got all those tovs at midnight, 
and where, oh where, had he got the 
giantess’ stocking Truly, almost any 
thing might happen on Christmas Eve! 
And then she was just a little touched, for 
she guessed that he had thought of het 
alone in an hotel on Christmas morning 
and had sought to give her at least a smile 
o begin the day with. 

When they met. in Ounge they 
shook hands for the first tin and wishee 
each other a “Merry Christma He told 
her of the interview with Wilshire, who 
had just gone, how he wa ing to fine 
the bov a berth, believin he would ¢ 
straight. “And because I thought it would 
stiffen him, I told him that one of the 


pounds I lent him was yours 


“That,” she said warmiv, “was just ve 
nice of you, and—goodness e, I've lett 
my purse upstairs!” And she insisted on 
going up tor it. 

On her return, handing him tke note, 
she said a trifle sl} . And thank vo 
Mr. Deputy, for the lovely stockin 
She blushed adorably 

“T should hardly have illed it that, 
Colin returned, colourin iso. ] a 
terrified, but somehow I had to do it \ 
for the toys, I had intended ther ! ! 
visit to a friend with several kiddies, the 
friend, by the way, who recommended tI 
hotel to me. But at tl oment the 





visit was cancelled O I st 
eplace the tovs } 7 
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God’s Man 


Earth gave Him little 
To eat or to wear 
Never a fireside, 

And never a stair. 


Stones well-head 


ata 
Made Him a seat, 
Only the greensward 


Was kind 


His 


to feet. 


Men 


By 
Fay Inchfawn 


Martha 
And still 


Him, 


name 


c eived 


her lows 


But who washed His linen, 
And mended His clothes > 
Who cleaned His sandals, 
Or gave Him a place 
Where He micht it silent 
\lone for a space ? 


| lim 


dinner 


gave a 
Just once In a way, 
But where was His holding 
On every day ? 
No place at a table, 
No latch was His right, 
No room of His own 
Could He enter at night 
Even dead, He must lie 
In another man’s grave 
O my soul, be His servant ! 
My body, His slave ! 
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would 
Mrs. 
le tired of bustling 


Hlé Christmas of Christmases 


evel have happe ned 11 old 


Gregory, Just a Litt 
through the crowded Christmas Eve shops 
and staring into windows in the High Street, 
iadn’t made getting tea with buttered 


toast, granny? Ves, of course, with buttered 


toast—ready for their return, an excuse fol 
going on home alone. There was sull the 
toy bazaar at Smithson’s to be seen, and 
that was in the basement, and old Mrs 
Gregory had had enough of stairs for one 


hel and the children would do well 
all, it 
come im out oF 
tind their 


day. Et 
| 


enough without her there and, after 


, , 
would be nice tor them to 


the cold December atternoon and 


tea ready and waiting, the fire poked to a 
blaze and the buttered toast, Of course, all 
hot and smell} ne ce licio ly on the hearth. 
SO It ippened that she went home first 
alone, and so the best of the Christmases 
became a } ilitv, for if they had all 
gone home together it never could havi 
been brou : to pa that 1s beyond all 
doubt Or gpalnsa ing. 

\ it n ber tron doorstep, vetting 


© very bottom of het big, 





handbay and saving to herself 


lat there \\ quite 1 nice gleam ot fire 
howing whroush the parlour window, so 
that the m would soon be warm and 
ready, her neighbour, Mrs. Pilkington, 
opened her front door and came slip 
sloppin , on own-at- heel hoes too big for 
her, to the tailing which divided theit 
garden Mis. Pilkington wore a man’s 
tweed cap on ine top of her head to hide 
the fact tl her hair was only turned up, 
hot “done.” and at was obvious from het 
hurden apron and her red, wet hands tha 
it four ‘ kK on Christmas kve she wa 

\| | ‘wit he clean he AY Csregory 
Was one of those homely artists to whom a 
perfect neatness, the am of bright metals, 


polished woods, 1s 


+} : 
the cheerful shinine o 


Christmas 
of Christmases 
Brenda E Sp ender 


the beauty they must create. 
and 
that of the 


Dai ehter and 
sailors, her 
cabin, and could 
If she disliked any class 
of human beings it was the shiftless, sloppy 
school of but from 
the kindness of her heart she managed to 
Mrs. Pilkington by calling her a 
‘** poor creature ’’ and treating her as though 
slovenliness was to be pitied, like ill-health. 


widow mother of standard 


was captain’s 
not well be othe: 


never-done housewives: 


excuse 


She now turned at hearing her neighbour’s 
voice, 

“1 was watching out for you, Mrs. 
Gregory. | scrubbed me hall before I set 


the parlour right because | said to meself, 
hat’s the 


is they 


way I'll catch them first thing 


come in.’ There’ 
Mrs. Gregory.”’ 

telegraph ? ”’ Mrs. 
felt 


because she could not 


r been a telegraph 
tor you, 
A—a 


faltered, 


Gregory 
herself 


sudden 


vexed with 
help that 
which always beset her at 


and 
breathless terror 
telegram or a_ telegraph 
She knew 
how years ago John’s father had been taken 


the sight of a 


messenger at her door. alone 
away out of her 


lost, 


life for ever, irrevocably 


aeac ane UT1e¢ a sCa, S h a 
lead 1 buried at by such 


message read with unbelief and then with 
agony while her baby crowed and gurgled 
in her lap. Of course she knew that such 
a thing could not happen twice in one 


woman’s life, it was not likely that God 


would let it, only she could not help 


remembering. 


[ expect John’s getting home earlier 


The Southern Queen's 


than he thought. 
had a good voyage.” She made herself 
smile. ‘* Where is it?’’ 

‘I’ve got it here. 1 told the boy I’d 
ee ye got it at once. 1 don't hke tele 


graphs, not Christma: 


Mrs. Gregory took 


black 


Eve somehow 
the envelope in her 
kid-gloved hand, but she 


it. She 


decent 
had no need to, for 


what was in it, 


didn’t open 


as she took it she knew 
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knew that all he tear were fulfilled and Chi mas tree | I ( 
all her consolation talse De een him n en in 
Well, thank vou, Mrs. Pilkington,’’ sh Wwasl vse ven | I snow 
aid at last, seemins to herself to wake nt nn 
up trom a sort of tran ind, to her ne 1 it in | laze 
bour’s intense d appointment, turned away I \ ( 
with the envelope till unopened and le ( | ) ' 
herself in at her front door \ Care It ( 
It was very quiet and warm in her littl m 
, as tho » the 1 been ec, even ‘ 
tting silent and « ‘ t waiting f er ( I nool ‘ 1) 
return, » that, aft le id t tl oor le | ( I 
and was fumblin em: ces trying 
strike a light ‘ yund ‘ nh Voice ( 
was clearly audibl iyin ver and over, We 
Just above a whi per Sout ) 
Oh, God, I be ( coming | ‘ ( 1 | | 
sooner let then ive Christn le t een e ( 
it be he’s comin n! in enly M ( 
The tele n, ( ! | el, in t 
formed her that ’ ne ee gret ( 
the Southern OQ woeoMN ed lost | 
Fire, a wirel | ! ‘ it came ( ‘ ( | 
too late yt | \ ' ‘ ; 
That included tl ‘ 1 mate. ot ‘ 
would not have ele r } ‘ | 
Ie thel had lost ( n sill n 1 l 
their father, and | 1 Gre m er ( | 
only child ‘ 
She stood ther nade n t \ ‘ 
warm little hall I } lined old f ( I 
robbed ot ill { I ( ( ] ( ) 
in its despair \\ i that I | died ( nd n 
him,’’ was her he ‘ nd her eye nd | ‘ 
unken, filmed leyve ey looked a nd () 
moment wont e yea ead e] 
a widow and nde f f 
marriage had been riage ndeed n 
Bill with | nn face and n ts ¢ 
eves, makin painful, ditheult , | 
in life ve litt ! » all the | { 
planne | in ) n, little It ‘ 
patheti fl ( Like | ( cal \\ 
eve now f et \ t 
might it me f 
“And w tcan | ely ( ! , 
old) Mri (; | n, 1 + ‘ 
houldn ve It ive | 
itit ‘ 
It seemed it bl} her for fe , 
moment is me I rdder ten 
does to t ' ' ” 
Christm } en in 
‘ p " | | le t t ' 
f good thin | ! ( ( 
chains lay 1 | tt holl | el ‘ 
was bringin n to makes e homely 
look beautiful n ' There wa le ar 
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her heart down un- 
der her smile was 
bleeding. 

“T know, granny 
lear.” Her daugh 
ter-in-law = stooped 
and. kissed her. 
“What hot checks ! 
That's making 
toast bor these 
greedy voung crea- 
tures. The truth is 
that Jan suddenly 
remembered that 
of all people in the 
world she'd for 


ten daddy’s Christ 


having presents by 

post. Anyhow, she 

hadnt much 

money, only por ket 
f 


money for the next 





two weeks—I had 
to adv e it and * To her neighbour's 
un Ixpence you intense disappoint- 
ive er, oO we ment she_ turned 
j tremendou away with the 
fess. te tuk an envelope still un- 
thi opened ""—p. 108 


et | inne old 

Mrs. Gregory heard 
self ask, d it seemed to her that the hanging about Waiting lor me to go to sleep 
very tones of her \ e must give away the before he can come down the chimney. He 
secret; but like mo-t happy, excited people, might catch a cold, Jan, you think of 

thel and the children were deaf and blind that.’ 

to the lgns she CAVE n face and voice. He looked actoss at his mother over Jan’s 
‘I’ve vot a perfectly scrumptious little head and laughed, for he knew quite well 
book, with a pencil, for him to write in,” who Santa Claus was and loved to parade 
said Jan He will like it, won’t he, his knowledge without letting her into it. 
Gran It’s a red one.” “Ah, no, we mustn’t let Santa Claus 
He always did like red.” She thought catch cold,’’ said Ethel, ana laughed, not 
the gay paper packages hanging on — because her remark was funny, but because 
John’s Christmas tree, and of how he had John, her own dear John—more to her than 
n, “We've never had a Christma all the world, more even, though it made 
tree, mums Let’ have one this vear in her catch her breath half in fear and half 
my honour, all over red paper and candles in triumph to acknowledge it, than Billy 
and balls that shine.” and Jan—was coming back to her to 
‘Sit down and take vour teas, my dears: morrow. “Our Jack’s come home from sea 
there’s all the decorating to do, and you to-day,” she hummed after tea, standing on 
ought to go to bed earlv with Christmas the step ladder, looping chains of coloured 
Day in front of vou.” paper from picture to picture and tying 
‘lll go to bed early all right.’ Billy mistletoe in a great bunch under the gas 
‘reed. “T don’t want to keep Santa Claus in the hall Although she had not realized 
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it, she was conscious of something not quite 
as usual in old Mrs. Gregory’s expression, 


and because of that looked down at her from 
the step-ladder, smiling. 

‘I know who daddy ‘ll kiss first unde 
the mistletoe.” 

“Me,” said Jan. 

“You, mummy,” said Billy. 

She shook her head. 

“Granny !”’ 

“You’re a good girl, Ethel,” said het 


mother-in-law 
the children were in bed, stockings filled to 


that night when, lony afte! 


bursting, every possible preparation for the 
morrow made, they parted, candlesticks in 
the little 
doors. “You ought to 


outside their 


be 


hand, on landing 
bedroom 


if 


happy 
Was.” 


Ethel 


ever 


“Ty 


anyone 


am,” laughed, and_ then 


suddenly realized that for John’s mother so 
much of all that made her happy had 
vanished from life long before she was het 
own age. Some realization she had neve 
had before of the dauntless courage ot that 
quiet little old woman, of her scrupulous 
fairness, her uncomplaining patience, came 
to her at that moment. “I wish I was as 
brave as you are, Gran.” 

“You're brave enough,” said the older 
woman. “Have a good night’s rest! Your 
last, pool lassie, your last! ” she added to 
herself. She knew, none better, the widow's 
nights of tears, and now she was to know 
the mother’s. She had not wished 


het 
For all 
she 
last 


daughter-in-law a happy Christmas 
that she should 


brine her lips to 


} 


her schemes have one 


could not fr that 


ame 
hypocrisy. 


Lying awake, listening to the Christm 


n as 
bells, watching a bright star peer down at 
her from frosty skies, old Mrs. Gregory 
wondered towards morning, when grief like 


life itself had flickered down a little, whethet 


Ethel would ever forgive her for this de 
ception. She knew that she herself would 


have found nothing harder to overlook than 


that someone, however loving,-however wel 

intentioned, should keep her oui of touch 
with her dear ones. It was possible that 
Ethel would reproach herself jater on fot 
every happy hour of that Christmas Day 
when John wa lead, wonderine how it 
was that she had not felt het Orrow 
shadowing her, even th inknow But 
none of these consideration ds the ‘ t 
effect on old Mrs. Gregory resolution 
She would give Ethel the telegram when 
the Christmas of Christmases was over and 
the children safe in bed and asleep, out of 


the Way ot t 


IN a 
and, meanwhile, John | 
happy Christmas f 
ot happy Christmases 

She was early a r, even 
dren woke, ran into the 
and began to look into the 
ines in the faint light of 
ing She carried tea in to 
in all the laughter and d 
the foot of the bed she 
breakfast She saw ne 
in their best, as merry an 
family party as an in 
but she had to make tl ( 
and it voking an ex r 
the 

1 thought we'd quite 
that you could cor i, ranny 

‘l can’t just bring 1 
tine turkey in the en, | 

“Oh, you know IL be 
may come early, and yo 
first with him 

\nd if I was, didn't | 
OW you go, the three of 

They trooped out I 
(,regory crept with re 
kitchen and hid her f 

“Oh, my bov, my | 
it had been 1 hat I 

Dinner and the fine 
expectatior Phere 
were ch Olate } ( 
rais , there ! wtir 
fire, Bill leanin 
on het rannv's knee, a! 
stories and singing lit 

ddle ind getti 
ha ype every ( ( 
and | ht eve Q)n 
footsteps came alor 
lose the thread of / 

on »okin ut of the 
had | bh 

Old Mri Cire 1 

tched, and it s« 
he had chosen to 1 
thin he had yn n 
pain n het ; 3 irt 

in dar] heac ‘ 
ind all h hil } 
against eptin 
her into ttine } 
V“ ? t 1 | 
1, ther ha } 
I fely in 

ent the footstey 
be he son It 


the chil 
I Tro 
. chock 
aed sto 
intel rm 
and jyoine; 
n { 
" ) 
1; 
il 
lat d 
ainne 
) Wi 
it 
+} 
ea th; 
think Jol 
» be th 
I nrs 
1 1 Mrs 
} 
‘ he 
d if on 
' 
pe ( 
th 
na n 
} 
ner, 
te ing 
d =| 
ive in 
hee 
vould 
ou 
I ( n 
until the 
the 
} hard 
‘ Ti 
in 
t 
hh ry) ( 
t ani 
far 1 
| } we 





ae , Drawn 61 
She began to drag herself from her chair, but ogee 


t she could not stand ‘ John!" she said. *Johnt’ "—p. I12 
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two people, one in whom life had been cut red. It was the Christ tree there in 
down at the root by cruel tidings; one in — th doorway behind 
whom the old happiness and the old hop: head, and someone \ t—a ta 
persisted still in Spit of the mutterings ol man ina thick, darl t | 1oulder 
despair. those hands, that gleat n hair, 
Grief had wearied her sO that she a glimpse ot oa Lace 1s I ean 
hardly knew where she was at son n OV er § } 
moments, and at others was devoured with leaming on the t ' 
a wild longing for the day to be ove and He h tl 
herself free to tell Ethel, and to weep. By the n eas ni 
and by she must get up and go out to the back here his treasu 2 ‘ k 
wash-house and carry in the Christmas tree, join them at the Chri ( 
John’s Christmas tree, and tell then how he SI began to drag | 
had planned it for them and hoped to be hair, setting Jan aside { dn 
in time to bring 1 n himself, but she 
shrank from the ordeal. His name on het “Tohn,” she said, John! 
lips hurt her to-day tot the first time since etl ried etl 
he had been born. up. but her we yryne 
“John has missed the train—ot it’s late, no t. And iM 
that’s likely, Christmas Day and all,” said eC 
Ethel. “He will be disappointed if th living man 
children are in bed betore he comes.” “Did | friehten 
“They can’t stay p too late, even on the ba like th | 
Christmas Day.” Was it 
“Oh, granny!” Queen: 1) 
“Tt isn’t for Christmas Day,” said Jan, ram? O J supp 
turning her little head 1 whisperin in Cc] tma \ | 
old Mrs. Gregory’s ear, it for “my son ot n tl ! 
John.’” 
It was a littl ecret name her erand ‘ the nded \l 7 
mother had told her once It rang a tl here, sat nd nd, in t ( 
sand echoes down all her boy's life It ! 
broke the matchl yurage which had taced So old M G 
so much unflinchin The tears gathered under the 1 tlet | ( 
in old Mrs. Gregory ey In another 
moment, with wild weeping, the secret hat | ‘ beer 
would have been t tl h her t ( I 
something I Ving 1 the hadovy t! | ‘ ert on ¢ 
firelit room, behind Ethe dark head ( le the first ( 
caught her attention. It wv the door, the But no on 
door opening silently and the ha h \I Gre ( 
flashing on something ver and bright and ( 


JASSAEASSSH) 


A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS 


The best Christmas present for a boy ora girl is the winter volume 
of Little Folks (price s.. or 6s. 6d < loth covered ). It 1s full ot 
stories, pictures and articles that will indeed make a wonderful 


Christmas for the fortunate owner. 


BUY HIM OR HER A VOLUME 




















‘The Christmas! leart 


CLEMENCE, DANE. 


‘England was merry England when Where is the Christmas Heart ? 
Old Christmas brought his sports again: 
“Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 











Can we say it now? Christmas survives 


“Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; as a children’s orgy; but—be honest !—how 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer many of our grown-up hearts does Christ 
the poor man’s heart for half a year,” mas cheer for half a vear? Don't we dread 
ing Scott a hundred years and more ago, Christmas, most of us, because ot it 
ind even then sang with a sigh of “the nemories? Don't we heave a sigh of relief 

d old time,” as of a golden period of — when the last of the baked meats, and with 
Which “some remnants” only lingered like them the necessity of pretending to enjoy 
belated snow patches in the April fields. ourselves whether or no, are gone? Is not 


the Christmas of the modern Well-to-do like 
A Simpler Age one of those once-flourishing concerns that 


Yet that was a “ImMpler age do you re have begun to live on theit capital ? Dothe 
nember Pleydell in Guy Mannering ": generations any longer add to the Christ 
Imaging a chient to-day tracking a celebrated mas idea Who nowadavs writes carols to 
fawyer to a local tavern and discovering rival “When Joseph was a-walking,” o1 
um there absorbed in “High Jinks.” If “When shepherds watched their flocks by 

fan age could teel wistfully that the night”: What is the modern equivalen 
ssence of Christi was already es aping for a visit from the mummers \ box at 
the What of us to-day, with a hundred Vo, No, Nanette? Do we open our win 
years of nyachinery roaring between Scott's dows and our hearts when the waits come 

‘ad and oul round Don't they come too otten tor oul 
“A Christmas gambol oft could cheer patkence im the Christmas week? Che 
, waits again! Hang the waits! Give then 


} . ’ 
Phe poor mans heart tor halt a vear 
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a? 
ord’s 


Sixpence to vO way To! Lie 
ke!” 
sake. 


The Lord’ 


0 What 
has happened to our 


hearts ? 


!” Alas, alas! 
Christma 


? 
Sake 


I am afraid that the shops have stolen 
them away from us Once the shops were 
content to act as passive priests of the 


You 
Christmas neces- 


Scrooge did- 


temples of the Christmas teres, 


went to them to obtain the 


saries certainly, even one 


It was a turkey ! He could never have stood 


ipon his legs, that bird! He would have 
snapped ’em off short in a1 te like sealing 
wax!” 

but havin bought \ ir material you created 


your Christmas at home But the 
the last 
mas Gone 
back in 


dahlias 


shops in 
have commercialized Christ 
thrill, far 
fat pin-cushion 
till bright in the garden, of stirring 


years 
the first Christmas 


the year, W th the 


the pudding in a washing tub—or at least 
it seemed like a w hin tub to Half-Past 
Four, perched on a kitchen chair, Jabourin 
with a wooden spoon as big as James’ 
nussel-shell in tl oo Family Robin 


son.” adays, and 


We buy our puddin now 


we buy th pink and n paper garlands 
to loop diagonal acre the ceiling, but 
once we n e tl e] leaves strun 
n twine and ad ed them with pink pape 
rose that we ‘ We took 
ome t ble for ( 1 but do Joan 
ind Peter ke pink pape re f he 
Christma tree n , mal ther 
ib us] petal | 1 Dor Pete 
kn hat d } knife that 
make } in} () \ n Joan 
1 Pet t bot ed \] 


ha ¢ cto] n ‘ end ) ‘ 
have commercialized and the innocence that 
hey h ( CXy ed l ( n t 
Christma | ! \\ t} hei ( 
ding sn nd pent of frost, their 
ready-filled ( t st in ie 
cru n fhannel t of the night 
mystery of St. N I the re ‘ 
their ro | I f C} tma 
tradition, t I t } ‘ ] 
but killed CI heart 


Losing Our Birthright 


rue! 


the 


rivers in Gaul were re; 
over every vear” a couple of tl 
ago, that “even the = Til 


Rome and that “Ovid as 
the Black 


and that the 


Sea was trozen ann 


gradual warming up 


is a natural thing. 3other 
reasons! Do they make the situat 
I say that our snow is gone and t 
the worse for it, here in 


] ngland. For have realize 


we 


rain-sodden years that preceded tl 


hot summer what it me 


sunshine, but I wonder if we real 


just the same way our nerves art 
for pure and lovely cold, for tl 
now falling quietly in the dusk 
mas Eve as it used to do, greeti 


its brilliant silence on a Chri 


Snow and sunshine are our t 

ul possessions becat 

and we need q liet nov 

third sister ha a silve ( 
lence of sunshine nd 

What is Christma \ 

hine? But if the st is 
poil April for us instead of 
C} t it 1 be 

nojled ( ristmas f t < \\ 


Have We Spoilt Christmas 
Have we not smotlt Christ 
lye those of 1 I e ft 

to cram the R ‘ 

= week, o t] 

(*} t is to the 

We forget that Cl 

feast, first celeb 

“because there was 1 

The Ct tina il 
The poor man’s he f 
Phe Chri i ! 
est and vaye 
hat pinchin nd 
Tr} C} } ' 
> \ ] 

‘ lo ean \\ 

be Read me tl . ' 
\\ it i ompose 
ni | t] n 

( ne n t 
{ hol | 


ant to d 


? 








because a child is born—of these 
things the Christmas heart is made. 

I was once honoured by the friend 
ship of an elderly lady, poor, alone 
in the world, who was dying of a 
slow and cruel illness. Yet her bed- 
side was a centre of life: you met 
all London on her staircase, all rest 
less, self-absorbed London, going 
there so obviously to be cheered, not 
to cheer. There was something very 
strange about that smiling, suffering 
woman’s capacity to weep with those 
that wept and rejoice with those that 
rejoiced; but what made her able to 
do it | never comprehended till, one 
day, I heard another woman say of 
her quaintly : “She has a Christmas 
heart. a 


A Poor Man’s Heart 

In those few words was her secret 
made clear, and clear to me, too, what 
we have nowadays lost sight of in 
ur Christmas keeping. In the stam- 
pede after pleasure have we not for- 
eotten that the Christmas heart re- 
joices because it remembers the 
meaning of pain, because it is born 
of the snow and the frightened dark 
ness lighted by a star, because it 
remembers the pain of the Mother 
ind the Child as well 
as the f the heavenly host 
and the perfume and the glitter of 
the Wise Men’s gifts. The Christ- 
heart is a man’s heart: 
Christmas and the memory of Christ 
mas can cheer such a heart till mid- 
a new Christmas 
can be looked forward to, because it 


wail of the 


shouts 


mas poor 


summer comes and 


has learned the Christmas lesson that 
no joy rings out clear as a Christ- 
mas bell under-note of 
pain to sharpen its sweetness, and 
that 


without an 


one cannot rid oneself of pain 

save by distilling from it—joy! 

“Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes it brings good 
cheer !”’ 


Warmth in the cold season, food in 
n the dark 

death of 
the 


} 1 
who cheer- 


the hungry season, light 
season, a 
the 


spec ial 


birthday at the 
that is 
festival of 


year Christmas : 
those 
fully know in their souls as well as 
their bodies what it means to “do 
Without ! 


**Snow and sunshine are our two most beautiful 
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possessions because they are so quiet 








- 
+ 


bh ed 





Where Shepherds Watched 


A distant view of the town and hill of Bethlehem—a recent photo showing that, in spite of changes, the 
unchanging East still suggests the Christmas story 





The Call of 


Heroes of the First Christmas 
Morn 


the Shepher ds By Harold J. Shepstone 


HAD tramped the of 


Jerusalem, had seen its innumerable holy 


narrow streets 
places and sacred sites, had strolled alony 


the rampart of its ancient walls, and though 


the setting certainly carried the mind back 
te some of the most momentous days in the 
world’s history, I, nevertheless, felt there 


was something lacking. The constant trattic, 
of 
modern buildings that crowd close up to the 


It 


distinct clash of the ancient and the modern, 


the whirl moto! and the huge 


cars, 


old walls seemed out of place. Was a 


was more, the B 


and, what iblical atmosphere 
expects to encounter in the world’s 
red city ‘ 
while in this contemplative mood 
one of my frie of the American 
v, Mr. G. E. Matson, suggested a trip 
to the gor \in Mr. Matson 


r, a true artist, and a 


which one 


most sac was lost 


was 
that nd 

ee 
OloO 
e lk arah, 


re oO 


is a keen 


photograph 
lover of the picturesque Furthermore, he 
knows the country, the people and their 
custom Ile is ever seeking not only to 
port the true life of the common people, 
but in doing so to throw light and under- 
standing on the Bible story, 


An Early Start 
Ne xt 


morning we breakfasted eartv, and 
at six o'clock started off on a couple of 
donk aden with cameras and our need 
for the day. We followed the main road up 
Mount Scopus, which virtually a continua 
tion of the ridge of Olivet. \t the Wat 
Cem vy, Which marks the resting-place of 
5 » British soldiers, we left the road and 
irned irply to the left across a patch of 
vithered gras It was a magnificent view 
of the Holy City that lav behind us shimmer 
ne in the early-mornine sun, for it was the 
month of June and very hot 


We soon struck a ‘+h track winding in 
ind out am he mountain tops, \ few 
minut line brought us to the village of 
Anata, which corresponds to the ancient 
iced ad 
\nathoth, the birthp! of Jeremial We 
} id } rai] , *) 

1 hardly ym \ n sight of the villave 

: : 

Lore presence was announced by the 
barking of dog With the exception of 
seme ruins of an old building, probably a 
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church, there is nothing attractive about the 
of mud dwell 
The 
road, if such it can be called, twisted in and 


village. It is a mere cluster 


ings dominated by a solitary minaret. 


out among the houses, so narrow in places 
that we had to pass in single file. 


The Mountains of Moab 

\s we emerged from the village, which is 
situated on the top of a broad hill, we could 
plainly detect the blue waters of the Dead 
Sea and Mountains of Moab beyond, 


Ce the 
barren 


rising peak 
and 
verdure. 


alter peak, ind rugged 
unrelieved slizhtest of 
It such a of 
dreary desolation as this that the author of 


by the touch 


Was upon scene 


Lamentations gazed wiih tearful eyes two 
thousand five hundred years ag 


ie 


o. True, the 





The shepherd boy with his sling 


awe-inspiring picture is tempered by the 

ylours reflected by the sunlight, The tips 
of the nearby peaks were bathed in a beau 
titul gold. One of the charms of Palestine 
is its colours, mountains, hills, valleys and 
streams presenting a panorama of colours 
ever changing according to the pos n of 
the sun Now the descent of the gorge 
began. It was barren, stony, and withal 
very steep There seemed to be no define 1 
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to 


pick 


way 


path, and | allowed the 


his own way small stones gave 


to huge boulders, and in some places the 


gradient must have been fifty in a hundred, 


and one had to sit back to keep in the 


saddle 


Fourteen Hundred Feet Deep 


We were going down, down all the time, 


and | began to wond when we should 
reach the bottom My nd informed me 
that the gorge was |! een hundred feet 
deep. Presently the going became so roug] 
and’ even danger i ve dismounted, 
and continued our tourney on foot It wa 
at this int that the bottom of the valiey 
burst into view | \ like ny Oasl n 
a setting of barren, rugged rock 
There is a sprine here, and the silver 

stream that flows ne distance through 
the gorge is lined here and the with littl 


Pp 


roto 





grow 


n 


founding 


general 


ly ace epted as 


, 


his little riv 


hill country 


boyhood experiences in 





the head of the spring, 
rush out from a tumbled 
ouple of Bedouin wom 
lothes by dipping them 

pounding them with st 
men were also busy here ¢ 
for the owner of the gat 
the new feeling of 
yped the peasants sinc 

he British For a man 
erect an isolated dwellin 
ar from any village, wo 

epted ; i challenge t 
icighbours. Nea le sp 
ain the erpendicular 
mal 

ate 

we 
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gardens, where fruits and vegetables are 
let } 


gathering-place of the shep! 
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** He leadeth them beside the still waters” 











immemorial they have done this. Here club, often with a head studded with nails, 
they water their flocks, rest from the made of the hardest wood, and of formidable 
noonday heat in the shadow of the roc ks, shape. \ hole 1s bored through the lighter 
and then ascend the gorge again to end, the handle, so that it may be attached 
their pastures. St was a never-to be-for by a piece ot string to the cirdle, or when 
ten picture. By midday, when the sun used as a weapon round the wris 
was at its highest, there were over a score I also noticed the shepherd’s rod, the end 
yf shepherds here and many hundreds of — of which is forked or bent. When the shep 
sheep and goat There was a picturesque herd brings home his sheep and leads them 
ness as well as a rugged grandeur about to the fold, he often stands at the entrance, 
these sons of the hillside. They wore camel places the rod across the doorpost, so that 
hair cloaks of bright colours, and white each sheep goes under the rod, and when 
kerchiefs with black bands on their heads one needs special treatment the rod de 
Many of them carried firearms. They took scends and catches the sheep bv the leg 
little notice of us until my friend, who to receive extra care and attention. Hert 
speaks Arabic, approached them. As we we perceive the meaning of David’s allu 
chatted and moved about among the flocks sion when he said: “Thy rod and Thy 
I quickly discovered that these wild-looking staff, they comfort me.” 
men of the « pen country possessed a dignity The silence of the voree had now given 
and a gentleness that was decidedly attrac way to the braving of sheep, the bleating 
tive. They tend their flocks to-day in much of goats, and the shouts of the shepherds 
the same way as did David of old. Very soon the sheep and goats were all 
mixed up as one huge flock, stretching a 


The Shepherd's Staff 


considerable distance down the gorge, some 


hey were all armed, some with rifles drinking, some resting under the shadow of 

and others with the conventional staff, be the rocks, and others nibbling at the scanty 

cause their calling is an honourable one,  pasturage. ‘To the Westerner it is surpris 
: and weapons are necessary to drive awav ine what the sheep and goats find to live 
Prowling beasts that attack the flocks at upon, for the hillsides where they graze 
night. A shepherd’s staff is a very heavy are very barren and stony. Hence the 
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Entrance to the Church of the Nativity, Jerusalem 


The lowly door is to teach humility—-or to keep the cattle out! t . 4 
\l ; 
she pherd . a a IOK y to fresh ca Va Mi | Me 
pasturage oOionyv, a de ] gnati ’ 

I detected one of the sh erd boys mak pent h life n Pa 1 
ing a sling. He had taken a little bunch of the ountry ke oa \ 
wool from the back of one the sheep, and ilem has adopted m 
with the aid of on 1 sn h stone con vations, and ist { 
verted the varn into a n With this telephone service and 
weapon he f m¢ expert n throwing vilization, Bethe 
stones at a great distance, and with much i ves and o 
precision, It not on st es a 1 weapon hanged The ve { i 
f defence, but when a vandered ie mode of e of 
off and will not 1 n ) ‘ he will le pe rd e ( 
drop a stone just be nd te nd thi i We Or tine Mag 
once has the de ed effte It wa with el vhere Vo! n 
such a primitive weapon as tl that David the Rach | > 
slew Goliath When the cep had settled ir goal, the well { 1) 
down many of the shepherds pulled out the mighty men brou 
flute and playe { The ( mplv hollow t the live Bethlehe t 
reed pie ed wv 1a lew hot nd fitted Boaz and Naom f | ) 
with a mouthpiece Wit i flute a here was consummated t ] 
shepherd Will play t ! f and h cep t R k of Ruth 
for hours togethe H eperto mav be 
very Jimited. but tha 1 vorce the The Church of the Nativity 

yunds were dist t vee ind cheerfu Its reat attraction 1 t vene 

In the late afternoon en the heat of the Church of the Nat 
the sun be va to wan here was a distinct 1 t Christian I ( 
stir among the shepherd The began ver the grotto markin 
slowly to ascend the gorge, everyone taking Saviour was born I 
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was that the new feeling of security had 
invaded its sacred precincts, for the ugly 
stone wall ot had divided the 


transept in the Greek por- 


screen which 
nave from the 
tion of the church had been removed. The 
screen Was put up many years ago by the 
Greeks to prevent cattle from straying round 
its altar. In the ld davs the Moslems 


thought nothing of driving sheep and goats 


particularly if the 


That is the 


into the church, more 


weather was bad. reason why 
the entrance is so small, and one has to 
stoop to enter, One can 
round the beautiful pillars of the nave to 


which the animals were tied. 


notice the marks 


Religious Rivalry 


Then the ridiculous religious rivalry, 
fostered by the 
has yiven place to 
reason and a spirit of moderation. Here, 


is In so historic churches 


largely encouraged and 


Turks in pre-war days, 
é many of these 
which mark holy site 
Latins, Greeks, 
lans, etc. 


s, many sects worship 
\rmenians, Copts, Abyssin 

The place in the sacred 
building which each sect oc 
cupies, the duration and man- 


sery T es, even to 


could burn incense, as well as 
that portion of the church each 
sect could clean and reeard 
as their own, were al 


dV 


dictated 
imperial decrees from Con 
stantinople. 

If one could have pe eped in- 


to the church in pre-war days 


aa 


one would have detected un- 
washed windows, empty chains 
dangling from the roof, which 


were evidently intended to 


Carry a lamp, carpets leadi lg 


to adjoining — vestric and 
monasteries cut in the most 
extraordinary Way, sections of 


taircases and portions of wa Is 
} } 
Dadly in ne d of ren 


ition, 
and such ] ke 


sights amid order 
and neatness; and in con- 


lexion with each there was a 


story of strife to relate The 

Priests of the rival sect ld 

not agree, o1 questioned the 

claim to , lean th window 

use this cl iin, walk over this 

Portion of the chur h, with the ¢ en -Pedete 
result that the Turks, havin 

little symy | 


ipathy for the Christ 





ian religion, and believing that they should 


encourage such rivalry, forbade anyone 


touching the disputed areas, and so they 
were left as they were. 

When Christmas came the Turks were in 
the habit of sending a draft of five hundred 
lurkish soldiers to Bethlehem, which they 


declared was necessary to preserve order 


during the Christmas festivities. 
What the British authorities did was to 
send for the di: 


gnitaries of the church, in- 


form them there would be no guards in 
future, and 
held responsible for 
haviour and for the 


and it 


that they themselves would be 


personally good be- 
maintenance of order, 


admitted it has worked 


must be 
wonders. 

A circular staircase from the transept of 
the church leads down to the grotto, which 
is forty fect !ong, twelve feet wide, and ten 
feet high. Although it is lit by many lamps, 
it was fortunate that my guide had armed 
himself with a candle, for the light in the 
walls are lined 
with marble, and the floor is paved with the 


grotto is very dim. The 


Amer in ¢ ny erusa/em 


Interior of the Church of the Nativity 
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same material, the roof being the bare rock. 
At the an altar 
surrounded 





bottom of the staircase 1s 
} 


} + y ] 
by elaborate embroideries. 


l'nder the altar is a silver star let into the 
floor, marking the spot of the immaculate 
birth. Over the star burn fifteen lamps, of 
which six belong to the Greeks, five to the 
Armenians and four to the Latins. It ts 


impossible to gaze at .he star and the ever 


burning lamps without one’s thoughts being 
carried back to the greatest event in the 
world’s history, for it has been truly said 
that the birth of Christ wa: the world’ 
econd birthday 
Now, death is life, and grief is turned to joy! 
Since glory shone on that auspicious morn, 
When God incarnate same, aot to destroy, 
But nan to save and manhood’s state adorn! 
Opposite the altar there are three ste] 
leading down to the Chapel of the Mange 


stall 
h the Virgin 


where, it Is containing 


the manget Mozher laid 


Phot 


her 
marble 


the intant, 

the wir creen 1 
the Nativity, by 
mange hown 
Maria Maggiore, 
to have been t 


century 


Chere has, of cou 


+ +} 


and the 


it cou d have been 


But this 


child. 


mange! 
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In one of Hans Andersen's tales he tells how at a dinner party one of the at iyed on a fl 
made from a willow in the ditch, and behold everyon was immediately w her pr 
place * Everything in its proper place, ng ite, a e bi tious he ‘ I " 
cottage—you know tl tory Nicole Ri riurd t lit look Mr | 1 
stout, middle-aged la W of a Glasgow mat money fa t ‘ hat | 
ought to live in a big he in the country Mrs. Jackson to inspect R House, whi 
Lady Jane Rutherfurd d herself forced to ! i Sir Walter | ! ee! 
his grave three mont ind the lean years had cot I hie rd dra l-v 
atmosphere cast a sp pon the beho ind it certainty 1 ime ne t | 
Mrs. Jackson as of the ho but tim had cl ind in d | 
installed in the big he nt country, whilst La Jane ar her two da ul N 
moved out. 
hey resolved they must go quite away from t ne of their fo t 1 
search alighted on a curious little place ca Harbour He in the tow t Kk I 
was a tall, white-washed house, on the i fror rt front door was in t reet ] 
presented a long front punctuated with nine small-y 1 windows ; th w 
Barbara and Nicole when they visited it at once fell i ve with tl pl I 
the middle-aged woman who was caretaking, and began to look forward keenly t 
its restrictions. 
. — 2 y K ] the tw wat +} 
CHAPTER V She kissed the if 
but her words were \ ** You 
**Oh, but her 1 t ne, how ely upid creature nit at t 
Then will seem al .. verie, of night! Why didn n | 
N ick ft nie ’ 
bu ) I’ve been n 
WALTER DE LA Mart . ' , 
Nicole, for m n i & 
I was late in the evening before Nicol poe ee a ees ’ 
4 ’ ' i , ‘ 
and her cousin reached home after thei! Barbara are dra uti 
day in Kirkmeikl " 
d \ le ' led far 7 ’ 
Mrs. Douglas from Kin ouse had been a ee 
: on’t be t \ = 
dining with Lady Jane, and was still there Don't be na I pean, \ 
] ' ’ r t r r \ 
when the } ( e in ind | are pt n I I \\ 
© aiid — ns ‘ dd] mly a snatched cup t n Idinb 
ohe Was a Woman Trankly middle-aged, ; 
1 , 1 . ) j ent fallir ’ ¢ n 
slim, upright, with white hair rolled back nd we kept fallin eps 
r } " ’ ( ) ) | T 
in a style of her own from a small, high oe wasn 
: \ d I t ) 
coloured face. Her eyes were intensely blue, ” = a 2 : 
’ ’ ad t Y 4 So T 
shrewd, kind eyes, quickly kindled in anver, = icant. ! 
' + t ' t lor 
easily melted to tear One ot the most sacl: = reat t : ' 
’ ( m vith u Vv ( vat 
striking things about Jean Douglas was het yme with us, m 
’ | \\ ‘ ( t il t 
instinct for dress. Her clothes were perfe nalts Sie t heaps to 
, t first t tall ' 
in every detail, and whether WV yn \ sia 
. : Nicale wanted to kes , 
the top of a ll wit ‘ ‘ ) ta . : oe ‘ 
nomet-te p t t t , ' nt th t r I 
| > part t wt fi Ain 
| , } for n 
exact rivht nad at 
Bab he I 
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will I’d always have high tea. We got 
such a horrid luncheon at Kirkmeikle—very 
late, when we had ceased to feel hungry. 
It was in a pot-house of sorts, and we got 
soup out of a tin (I think) and roast beef 
that had been hot about an hour before, so 
couldn’t be described exactly as cold—TI felt 
like St. Paul and the Laodiceans! The 
room smelt like a channel steamer, and the 
tablecloth felt damp to the touch. Kirk- 
meikle doesn’t shine in the way of inns; we 
would need to warn people of that, which 
brings us to the point—we hope we’ve got a 
house there.” 

Lady Jane said “Oh!” and gave a faint 
rasp. 

Her daughter caught her hand. “T know. 
Doesn’t it seem to make things horribly 
final somehow? TI don’t think T really be- 
lieved we were leaving Rutherfurd until we 
sent the wire to Mr. Haynes asking him to 
take the Harbour House, if possible.” 

“And where is this house?” Mrs. Douglas 
asked crosslv. “I can’t tell vou how dis- 
gusting I consider your conduct. It’s a 
poor compliment to your friends that you 
should want to put the sea—or at least the 
Firth of Forth—between us—I mean be- 
tween them and you.” 

Nicole spread some jam on a piece of 
bread and butter 

lame me, my dear, me only.” 

“Tt’s you I am blaming What’s vour 

idea in rushing to Fife?” 


“Can't find a house anywhere nearer.” 
‘Nonsense ! 

“Oh, all right.” 

“You know very well,” Mrs. Douglas 
went on, ‘that the Lanelands are most 


anxious that vou should take the Cottage. 
You couldn't find a more charming little 
ace, suitable in every way, and vou would 
have all your friends round you.” 
Nicole looked at her friend. “Why, Mis- 
ess Jean, T never knew you lacking in 
magination before. Can't vou see that it 


dn't be exactly pleasant for us to sta 
n he } j } f : 
n here and see stranger n Rutherfurd 
\\ y ‘ rs 1 } ’ 
We mu fo to some place where we wont 
? 1 ” 
alwavs be reminded of the Jacksons. ... 


“The wretched creatures,” broke in Jean 
» bitterly that the inmates of com 


have wilted. 


ible Deneholm might well 
‘But IT flattered myself that the fact 


of having all your friends round miecht 


Weigh against the other I was mistaken, 
ih-ensaee © 
Wo, ’ , 
‘ow don’t be sxeisty, my dear. You 


, do 


font suppose we leave you willingly 
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you? ... Babs, we must tell about the 
house. You begin with the plain facts and 
I’ll add the embroideries later.” 

Barbara poured herself out a cup of tea 
and declined to do her cousin’s bidding. 
“Go on yourself,” she said. “When you get 
too exaggerated I’ll interrupt.” 

“Starting from the Waverley,” Nicole 
began, rather in the style of a guide-book, 
‘it is quite a pretty run—I had forgotten 
how pretty—and not very long.  Kirk- 
meikle we found to be a funny little steep 
town of red-tiled houses tumbling down to 
the harbour. I won’t disguise from you 
that there is a row of atrocious new red 
villas standing in a line above the town, 
and we quailed when we saw them, fearing 
that our quest would lead us to them. But 
no. We were directed down the long, 
winding street, and at the foot we found a 
tall, white-washed house with crow-step 
gables and a pointed roof and nine windows 
looking out to the sea.” 

‘Surrounded,” broke in Barbara, “with 
ordinary fishermen’s cottages and a very 
strong smell of tar and fish, and small, 
dirty children.” 

“Why not?” asked Nicole. “I’ve always 
wanted to rub shoulders more with my 
fellow-men, and now I'll get the chance. 
And mother won't mind, will you, mum? 
[fo my mind it’s infinitely preferable to 
villadom.” 

‘Tl think it sounds nice and unusual,” 
‘but I hope you asked if 
the drains were all right.” 

‘We forgot,” said Nicole, “but I expect 


thev’re all rignt, for there are two € xcellent 


| adv Jane Salad, 


bathrooms fitted up with every sort of con- 
trivance. And Barbara insisted on hearing 
about the hot-water supply. Would vou 


a“ 


; 

‘ lroom looking to the sea 

or up the brae, Mums? The best room, the 
’ 1 


argest that is, is on the land side; but 
The drawing-room 


we'll decide that later. 
is a pet of a room, I know you'll love it, 
and the furniture from the corner room will 
be exactly right for it... . I planned it 
all the moment T saw it. The Russian 
tivures will stand on the mantelshelf just 
thev do here, and vour little portraits 
will hang in a row above them. And the 
Id French clock that plays a tune must 
be there. And the Ming figures in their 
mwwn cabinet. They will be quite in keeping 
with the Harbour House: all seaport towns 
are full of china sught from far places 


Of course the dining-room furniture 


1 
} 


mut T was thinking, coming 


1 } 
1S hopetess, 


1956 
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the that the 


summer parlour would be 





out in train, things in the 


perfect in that 


sea-looking room. The Chippendale side 
board and table and chairs, the striped silk 


curtains and the Aubusson 
thing of beauty 

Mrs. Douglas turned to 
‘Nicole’s as pleased as a 
doll’s house.’ 
Barbara sh 
a doll’s house 
Nicole protested it’ 


arpet will mak: 


it a 
Barbara. 


} 
with a 


rugged her shoulders 


“it 


beautifully 


proportione 1 that it isn’t a bit cramped the 


1] ry 


rooms are all of a decent size, and what 
can you possibly want more than a room 
to feed in, a room to talk and read and 
ew in, a room to sleep in?” She turned 
to her mother again. “You can’t imagine, 


mother, what a 
It 
people with nice tl 

The « 


homelike 


have | 


little house it is 


must always een lived in by 


S decent people 


ook showed us over, the sort 


of 


cook 


that is born, not made; vou couldn't 
imagine her anything else, with a round, 
rosy face and a lat expanse of white 
apron Thirty year she had served old 


\MIrs. Swinton in tl 


ie Harbour House Of 
COUTSE I told her ti 


must remain with us 


Babs thought I wa mad, before we had 
time to ask f ferences or anything, but 
her tace wa ne ret nce Mrs \ones 
Martin That is vour new cook, Mums.” 
She turned to M Dougla “To find a 
house and cook both in one day! That w 
pretty cles don’t think, in t 
enerate day 
| ca Bike 3 now more about bot) 
e | tulat 1,” her friend 
1 caut to ) I 
wrdered tl ( t n-t rty ind t must 
) long past that Well I’m lad you 
m tist | 
Satisf 1, i Barbara with a groan 
vhile IT Jar hed 
M: 1) | iain ‘ t her cloak 
\nd what ked to happen to 
Il the furnit car t into this new 
! 
) uid N le n air of great 
e] n t know that tl 
Tacksor tak ver the rooms as the 
\V] ¢ + ne it NI ( 1 
a 2. ] p P - nih 1] 
nes! B 1 ra ' Not 
1 T vel | ( ~. ] } , ¢ n 
oe ee t wom, teint. 5 me 
t ke “CsI¥ mie cl] | n ] And 
the girl wrapped n it sl d. with 


céars standing in her angry blue eyes: 


was had enough to tl 


g nk of 1 being ai 
but I never dreamed of 1 being para 
trom vour treasures N ly know 
Rutherfurd has been to me, not only 
cause I loved every one f 1, but bee 
that room in there w ) 
hrine You know } turn to Ni 

how the summer in a it « 
trike through the w ndow ind 
on the picture I used to plan to t 
to ec t An t fat \ 
tricked out in silly fin | t 

fire and th I I 
that were lovely a mon 
inclean. . kind K ze ff 
vou, Nikky? I I Wl 
1. fool IT am! S] rr 


I'm a Job’s « nt t B 
the Shuhite hould T ! B 
prom vou Mr | 
ll-gotten ain S n lor 
plendou I'l] t 


er an, 

nly ul know vf t \ 

ir tl human 1 1 
Mal hin ‘ 

Not ] hit f 

ea ! leroa f 

*B n \ If 
ha In’t been ] 
sor n ] | " 
I tent pl ] ks 
\ nefa 
‘ . Rat 

14 Ke ‘ aaa 

j hroher hla \I \ 
member your H \ 0 

vept bv t | T 
the R ( ird | ] ! 
Jean Douglas put I 


And I | I 
mae Gach’ 
‘ \ T ‘ ¢ 
\ 
Mrs. Jackson 
‘eeee, eee a . 
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burn, the lawns like tapestry. Somewhere 
up in the Lammerlaw a wild bird cried 
strangely. Near the house an owl hooted. 
Nicole drank in the beauty thirstily. It 
was as if she were fixing it on her mind 
against a time when she would no longer 
behold it. 

Presently she turned and went over to thi 
fireplace. 

In the moonlight t picture gleamed 
palely. The Queen of Hearts looked 
down on the girl kneelin yn the fend 
stool. It was nothing t that the 
turned face was very pale and wet with 


tears. 


CHAPTER VI 


* Of many 11 


‘ 
T 2 Ger Verona 
R. JACKSON bought Rutherfurd 
pract illy as it stood ar ed 
loudly at the s t t him, b in 
his heart he was as well pleased as the } t 
in Proverl ‘Tt is naught, it is ht 
aith the buyer, t when he goeth he 
hoaste th | h house w as wl at ] | | 
vaguely dream 1 of, alw ce ed yattain 
to, for he had a real ink ! ‘ n 
f beautiful thin He did no t ( 
ceive himself about hi or hi ‘ 
fitness for their p ion, he kn } } 
be rather absurd in this new ttir ] 
hopes were built on his son Andre } 


determined, w ld play the 


young laird and play 


no need for |} to trouble 


office much: he must shoot 


take to all ntrv spor His father had 
a pict ire of hit in h mind eve 
ibout in knickerbockers, th « a 
ber of the Coun ( I on f I 
terms with the neichl n I ni 
And, of course, he w ld marry some nice 
cirl of vo rd far il and n the T ( 
of Jacl son There nothing to be 
ashamed of in the on t ood = for 
traightness and integrit Jackson of 
Rutherfurd—it sounded well, he thought. 
Mrs. Jackson, though ery 1 h excited 
at the thought f tl har e. is beset witl 
fears. She called on all her friends and 
broke to ther vith a rt of fearful jov the 
news that th Jackson ( hout t he 
ome “ yunty ‘I he ere ‘ er n ( 
pt M Me Artl who 


ind sympathetic except 


much had it been one of her more recent 
friends who had taken up this attitude, but 
she had known Mrs. McArt all her life 
and had always admired and respected het 
greatly. 

“WVou're leaving Glasgow, I hear,’ she 
said coldly the first time M1 Jac m wer 
to see her after the gre ep ! id beer 
taken 

Have uu heard t i aske 
blankl I came ) i t 
Bad nm trave ’ said M 
McArthur, tin h cha 
evine her fries l i ¢ 
Y n an entire n ight 

Mi McArtl ful n 
, ie ha , nkled f 
\} ed ) I ( t 

ni ved he thir ] 

n Hy n t he 1 

n ens t n \ 

Innovation 
| Mi 
| Jacl n | n 
ne G f ! 
e a place het ] 
i 
I And I G 
" ne hea 1 
; , ; Cad 
rb than Pollol ( 
Her hoste i n I } n 
king 1 | “And I 
1 concer and ‘ | ’ 
eee ae xe 
that awful fa I ly dor kr 
! Ill get on at t nit ) 
and a butler, n t 
n ady, but | 
best If on I'd } ter! WI 

1 help she'd 1 n ! ] n 
blaming Pri len \r " 
to me.” 

She sothed down her lan and siched 

le Mrs. McArthut n i 

“Well, I think you're making a 
Some people are fitt f ( ] 
and some aren't I'd t We 

to Millport every 1 for July and 

\n and the coast’s. bright mpat 

» the country, ste ( nd what nat. 1 
two ynth 1 e tl er h f me 
Ind I ldr | f 
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broidered with wild roses, and then con- 
tinued: “A coast house is bad enough, but 
how anybody can buy ‘a place,’ as they call it, 
a house away at the end of an avenue, re- 
moved from all mankind, dreary beyond 
words es She lifted her eyes to the 
ceiling in mute wonder, while Mrs. Jackson 
cleared her throat uncomfortably. 

“Well, but, Mrs. McArthur,’ she began, 
“some people dtke the country, you know, 
and 

“Some people have queer tastes, Mrs. 
Jackson. Look at the people that are always 
coing away about the North Pole! ” 

Mrs. Jackson failed to see the connexion, 
but she murmured “That's so” in a de- 
pressed tone, then, more brightly, added: 
“You couldn't call Rutherfurd cold: rather 
sheltered it is, with flowers blooming away 
ike anything still, and we're putting in 
central heating—can you believe it, they 
had done all these years without it? 
Luckilv, there’s electric light.” 

“There is Well, I prefer gas myself,” 
Mrs. McArthur looked complacently round 
at the incandescent mantles in pink globes, 
then began to pour out the tea. “Will the 


house need much 
Her guest, glad of this slight show of in 
terest, respo ded olubl 
i727 the bedrooms need new paper and 
paint. The Rutherfurds were never very 


well off for their position, and money’s been 
etting scarcer with them every year. The 
hall and the public rooms will be left 
with all the furniture just as they are: 


they're panelled, you know. ” She 
leaned forward impressively, “Mrs. 


Mi Arthur, would yo believe it? There’s 


’ 


“Fancy! As poor as ai! that, are they 


It's a good thine vou've got a handsome 


one to lay down It’s just about two vears 


since you got it.” 

Mrs. Jacksen nodded “Two vears past 
in September. It zy rich, isn’tit? Tm awful 
fond of crimson, and it’s a really good car 
pet made for us, but’ she hesitated and 
glanced deprecatingly at her friend... “all 
the same, I don't think we'll put it down at 


Rutherfurd. It’s not the thing if you've got 


a fine old staircase—antique, vou know, to 
ver it.” 
Mrs. McArthur laid down het tea-cup, and 
Iter a moment’ pa e addressed her old 


azine at her the while as if she had 


observed in her some new and un 


say I’m surprised at you, Bella 
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Jackson, giving in to that sort of thing at 
your time of life! It’s all very well for 
artists, it’s part of their trade to be daft 
like, but I never thought to see you with 


a stair like a perpetual spring cleaning.” 

Oh, not as bad as that; you don’t miss 
a carpet somehow; the bare steps are all of 
a piece with the rest of the house. You 
must come and see for yourself.” 

“Tl! not do that,” Mrs. McArthur said 
with great decision. 

“Oh, mebbe you wiil. The house is empty 
now. Lady Jane Rutherfurd and_ her 
daughter and niece have taken a small house 
in Fife. I’m sorry for them, I am irdeed. 
It’s not very easy to rise in the world, but 
it must be worse to come down. I’m going 
to ask the daughter to visit me. She’s an 
awful nice girl with no airs at all. I think 
\ndy ‘ll like her, and she'll be a great help 
to me, for goodness knows what I'll do when 
all the wople come to call!” 

She sighed as she rose to go, and Mrs. 
McArthur, remaining seated, said, “Well, 
I'm glad I'm not in your place. You'll only 
regret once leaving Pollokshields and that'll 


be all the time Sut wha will to Cupar 
n to Cupar I always knew your hus 
band was a climber. Many a time I've said 


to myself, * Look at that wee Jackson worm- 
ine himself in here and there, doing public 
work for his own ends, thinking he'll get a 
knighthood out of it... . . But you were 
alwavs an honest soul, Bella, and to hear 
vou talking about ‘the county’ and ‘ Lady 
Jane’ and not putting on a stair carpet 


makes me fair sick. You can tell your hus- 


band from me that a queet sight he'll be as 
a laird.” 

She laughed unpleasantly and rose to het 
feet, while Mrs. Jackson, flushed and dis 
tressed, meekly held out her hand. 

“Well, good-bye, youll ke far too grand 
to remember me when you're the lady of 
Rutherfurd. ll miss vou, and I'll miss 
Andy—what does he say about all this 

But Mrs. Jackson murmured something 
and fled from the place where so often she 


had found rest and refreshment, feeling that 
she had. in verv truth, been wounded in the 


house of her friend 
What Andrew Jackson thought of the 


change no one ever heard. That young 

n Was not given to confiding his feeling 
to the world at large He was respectful 
to his parents—oddly so in this disrespectful 


but if te sometimes did permit him 





self to smile at them both no one knew. 


He was an ordinary looking young man, 
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neither tall nor sh 


a ple asant smilie. 


wonderfully handsor 
In the wat he h: 
Militarv Cross, and 


his father’s busine 
had been spent hel} 
to benefit the bo 
own 

Sitting with hi 
parlour one event 
holm for good, h 
which with all 1 


homely comfort ab 


been happv here, 
Mrs. Jackson, 
work-basket, looke 


Andrew wa 


shabby red velvet 


and watchin h 


so with her s 


busy, out at a me 
or lookin: ove Ps 
Andy spent an 
. 

oul 


‘Happy, And 
happy.” 
She spoke in an 


tion DV 


“When Lady Jane entered the dr 
room she cried out with pleasure 


h frank eves and ne, “It's queer 
ver thought hu vou havent seen t 
1p). That's 1 e. tl 
on a well deserved with the curls keh, 
oming home to eep wonderin } 
h of his spare time got sue ha di 
arious schemes Her son studied t} 
ing men of hi “Where was his 
ked 
in her very « n \t the first } 1 | 
fore they left Dene hool | | 
ed round the room, n Cr hil ot 
ness had an air of in an upper ro n 
nd vid. “ You've iper bool | P 
te us on, d | 
in ta lars e fi 
the puestion e 2 ( nat 
n on f the natore 1 
ioking a pipe | n kt 
; She loved 1 h 
h band is alwa . lisent 
public dinner, them ne 
n his own room, but Phe iste 
nin in “the pa t 
t ul I been vd to! | 
‘ nt of Ca | 
ed v, her n e to 
vork-basket fo ! 
| ph. nad 





shaken hands with a servant of God.’ But, 


f course, I was thinking of prophets with 


ol 
ne white be: rds J. 1 iah, Vou know.” 
Of course said Andrew 
It was a queer G woin those day 
( sshill wa like ' tllage and there was 


a lone stretch ot vacant 


eround from it to 
Poll. You mind of it 
And at the foot of Myrtle Park 


} ] 


there were bi pools o1 


Eglinton hardly 
yr something 
And there 
ere only horse-cars going in and out to 
town, and they didn’t go farther than the 
park gate <a | the Myrtle Park 
school till I was te n, and then I 


bogs 


that we could skate on in winter. 
} 


taved ai 
went to 
another private school in Kelvinside till I 
think I ever 


was seventeen, but I don't 


arned 1 h. I got engaged to your father 

I was twenty He was a deacon in 

the church we went » and read papers at 
hy t¢ il ( erty II took to walking 
home with me from meetings and dropping 
in to supper, but it wa long before I could 
believe he meant anything, for, vou see, I 
wasn't clever, and he was a promising young 


an We weren't married for some 


years, 


because, of urse, we had to save, but I 
\ awful happy ! my things and 
oing out with vour father to concerts and 
S topped to deal patiently with a very 
tar d skein, and he n asked where thei 
first he se had been 
1) not remember it, Andy Uch, vou 
st We left it when vou were six. It 
was called Abbotsfor house in Maxwell 
eee a PRE Se Ha. just six root 
ind kitchen We had been married five 
ears when vo ime » | in tell vou we 
were glad to see vo \nd vour father was 
rw on well, and in he bought Dene 
holt It seemed an awful lift in the world 
tome! We had just the one eirl at Abbots 
! rd, ind we tarted here with three ex 
perienced w en My! TI owas miserable 
h tl Tor \\ | T alway thoucht 
the vere laughing to each other when I 
went into the kitchen, and so they were, 
1ebl , but I cot sed to it, and you've to 
Ive a lon time after vowre laughed at 
The Rutherfords’ but *s staving on with 
that 1 comfort, for hell keep the othet 
ervan ol ! Tle anted to go wit! 
Lady Jane, quite the df il ervant in 
i book, 1 they | ( vuuldn’t do with 
hit nas i \l N ole iid t 
me that it w never do for them. t 
have a butler in Kirkmeikle, it would be 
‘trailing clouds of glory, though what she 
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meant by that I don't know. 


isn't it? That’s the worst of people like the 
Rutherfurds, uu = don't know half he 
mean; the so seldom talk sense I can 


discuss a subject quite well if people ‘MH 


fly off 


want to ask you, 


ck to lf but when they suddenly 
and quote things I 
\ndy, d’you think I'll ever be able to take 
my place at Rutherfurd ? ” 

She did not wait for an answer, but went 
on, 
McArthur the othet 


depressed m 


I was seeing Mrs 


day and_= she fairly I've 


known her so long and she’s been such a 
} 


, 1 
eood she seems to Nave 


friend, and now 
uld see she thought 
Rutherfurd, and 


turned against me. 1 ce 
I'd be a figure of fun at 
she was quite bitter about your father, said 
he was a climber ... I think myself men 
are quicker at picking up things than 
women. I’m sure when vour father married 
me he didn’t know | § 

and old furniture and the things he cares 


so much about now. He was quite pleased 


about pictures 


house, and worked in the 


garden on Saturday afternoons. [ 


\ndrew 


knocked his pipe 


fender and put it on the edge of the mantel- 


mother,” he said in 


his quiet yvorce, “Vou neve! pret nd to be 
anything you're not, so vou’ll get on splen 
didly Nobody ne to laugh unkindiy 
t vou as lon youre sincere. And it 
doesn't matte! eatly if we do amuse our 
neighbours. What would Puch do without 
jokes about the New Rich? It’s better to 
MNuUs¢ ar le { n bo them al ( \ 
You lau h to ther then the laughter 
won't hurt you 

I see what ean, Andy But surely 
nobody would er think of laughin t I 
father? 

I suppose not. But the best kind of 
people are | e that vou can h at in 
1 kindly wa And no one has more friends 
than vou, mv dear 

“In Glass 1 doubt there'll be none 
fmv kind n Ik erfurd. Mrs. McArthur 


thrawn old b sometimes 
She still } at her son with troubled 
“And vou 1. beautiful speaker, Andy, 


from beine at an English school though I 
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whiles wonder how you've kept it, for my 
Glasgow accent would corrupt a nation. I 
doubt Mrs. McArthur’s right—but anyway 
I'l] always have you. You've been my great 
comftort all your lite.” 

“That's nonsense! said Andrew, begin 
ning to smash up the fire 

His mother took the poker from him; it 
vexed her economical soul to see a f ood fire 
spoiled. 

“No, it’s the truth. Well, well, everything 
has anend. Somehow, I never thought we'd 
leave Deneho|lm. I wonder who'll buy it 
and sit in this room? Mebbe children will 
play here——” She looked wistfully at hea 
son. “I wish you’d marry, Andy. Mind, 
youre getting on. Thirty-two—and I nevea 
saw you so much as look at a girl.” 


CHAPTER Vil 


*€ Tush, man—mortal ’ 1ortal men.” 

Henry LV. 
IRKMEIKLI Wa a Cl Little town, 
merely a few uneven rows of cottages, 
occupied chiefly by tishermen and thi 
workers in a sma rope factory, known 
locally as “ The Rope ree, half a dozen 
shops and a few h es of | er size built 
a century ago But on the top of the green 
brae, crowning it hideously, nd three 

starine new a 

The large square one, Ravenscraig, was 


inhabited by Mi Janet Svmington. 


It had many large windows hune with 


stiff lace curtains and blinds of mathematical 
neatness Inside there vw a bleak, lino 
leur 1-covered hal ontainin a ight oak 
hat and umbrella stan table with a card 
tray, and two chairs, a | meter hung on 
the wall above the table lo the right of 
the front door was. the lrawing-room, a 
large, light, uelv roo to the left was the 
dining-room, another very light room with 
two bow windows, a Turke carpet and 
crimson leather furniture \ 1 k marble 
clock stood on the black marble mantelpiece, 
and on. the wa un hare SCa-scayn 
framed heavily in It. 

The late M Svmington had been a 
wealthy manufact ( n a el 1] 
man. He was a keen busin rian, but out 
side his busine } nterest centred in re 
ligious work He va herally to ever 
rood cause, he was not onl i just but a 
penerous master, and the worst that could 
be said of hi \ that he ‘ a dull man 
That he most emphat 1hiy Was, quiet, dour, 


decent, dul ‘ He never ypened a book un- 


less it was the life of a mi 
philanthropist; he could not 


because it was not true, theref 
ime. He had thought higl 


ter, Mr. Lambert, until one 
that decent man reading Shal 
nets: after that he re irae 


picion. To Mr. Symington 
Lilie Was carnest, and not to be 


reading Shake speare. 


bhi wile had been a deli 


woman who seldom went out 
joyved amassing quantities 
apparel, more spec ially expen 
gloves, which she never 


proud of the fact that a 


neve needed to oil het h T 


work, and liked to hold 


savine, “Such wseless hands! 
compliments on their shape an 
She never read an ] 
papel ind Wa not I 
in her children 
She died a fev n ‘ 
band, not much lar 
1 isSst'¢ 
anct i i ( h 
ime rather juare f T 
the sme steady 1 : 
hin Mr. Sy I I 
In 1 lay preache ni! 
juare felt hat his 1 
blue « it and skirt } 
per I ind 
hi } it the ne } 
There had heen 
Janet but he } ne 
y in 
hild David had reser 
har . sed the Ss ' 
while Ja had been 
te pursin he 
that she ild 
¢ if \t } ( 
e entered } fat 
\ rh | le l\ in { 
. broke out } 
nd went st n t 
| t } t hi fathe ( 
Phat war should be 1 
nea broke } he 
ke ind enthusia I 
is he ad ne 
} | hans ‘ 
of | fe | | 
il ovel Da 1 
D.S.0O. and the ( IX ( 


ssionary or a 


read fiction 


irittered away 


’ 
of weafnril 
h 
( hoc 
‘ She 
fe he ] 
in re 
1 whiteness 
t new 
‘ ( c¢ ‘ CR 
he } 
Cc} 
, 
| ' 
, 
1) 
\\ 
, ’ 
' ny 
) 
PI 
117} . 
‘\ { 
} 
‘ ind 


semana 


girl with bobbed flaxen hair, neat legs 
met 


young 5 
ind an impudent smile, 
in France and married in London when they 
For month 


they all abode together 


whom he had 


were both on leave. one hecti 


> : 210 
in Ravenscraig, a 


month of strained conversation, of long 


silences, of bitter boredom on the part of 
the young couple and patient endeavours on 
the part of the elder Symingtons. Then 
David announced that he could not stand 
life in the old country, and meant to try to 
make a living in Canada. His _ father, 


disappointed but also secretly re 


him a sum of money, and the 


deeply 
heved, pave 
couple set oft light heartedly to make thei 
tortune. ‘Uhree years later John Symington 
died, leaving to his daughter complete con 
trol of all he possessed, but this last act of 
David, for before 
David also 
his 
decided to stay 


his father’s did not worry 
reached the 

killed by a fall 
the life, 


Janet’s letter ranch 


was dead, from horse. 
His widow, liking 
in Canada, and six months later married one 
of David's David's 


Kirkmeikle to live 


son 


Aunt 


friends, and sent 


home to with his 


Janet. 
The next villa, Knebworth, was of a dif 
arch vecture. 


ferent type ot It was of rough 


cast and black timber, with many small odd 


shaped windows, pwturesque grates with 
imitation Dutch tiles, and antique door 
handles Mrs. Heegegte lived here comfort 
ably and, on the whole, amicably with het 


Mrs. 


to hospitality Tie 


daughter Joan. Heggie was not only 


~ given she simply delighted 
to feed all 
impossible tor 
without straightway asking them to a meal. 


her friends and acquaintances. It 


seemed her to meet people 


It was probably this passtonate hospitality 
that had soured her daughter and made that 
young woman’s manner, in contrast, short 
and abrupt. 
Phe third villa, Lucknow, was occupied by 
a retired Anglo-Indian Mr. 
Mrs. Buckler. They had two children 
lucate and had come to Kirkmeikle be 
quiet and cheap. Mrs. Buckler 


her husband 


and his wife, 


and 
lo e 
Cause it Wa 
wrestled while 


with servants 


plaved golf and walked about with dogs. 
There was a fourth house on the brae, 

much smaller than the others, more a cot 

tage than a villa, which belonged to a Miss 


Jamieson, a genteel lady so poorly pre vided 
with this world’s good 
to take a lodeer, 

She had 


told you, to secure at the end of the summet 


that she was obliged 


been fortunate, she 


season a single gentleman, 


habits and most considerate. 


would have 


quiet in his 


He had come 
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to Kirkmeikle because he wanted quietness 
to write a book, something about exploring, 
He had been with 
remain 
Simon 
made the 


Miss Jamieson thought. 
her for three weeks and expected to 
till early spring. His name 

Beckett. No one, so far, had 
acquaintance of Miss Jamieson’s lodger ex- 


Was 


cept Miss Symington’s six-year-old nephew, 
Alastair. 

That young person had a way of escaping 
from his nurse and pushing his small form 
through a gap in the hedge that divided 
Miss Jamieson’s drying green from the road 
and, on reac hing the window of Mr. Beckett's 
room, flattening his nose against the glass to 


see if that gentleman was at work at his 
desk. If he were Alastair at once joined 
him, and, with no shadow of doubt as to 
his welcome, related to him all the events 


that made up his day, finishing up with an 


invitation to join Annie and himself in 
Ravenscraig at nursery tea. 

One afternoon in October, a day of high 
wind and white-capped waves and scudding 
clouds, Alastair with Annie 


from the shore where he had been playing 


Was returning 
among the boats. He was toiling up the 
hill, shuffling his feet 
brown leaves and talking to himself under 


among the rustling 


his breath, when Annie called to him to 
wait a minute, and forthwith dived into 
the baker's shop. It was a chance not to 


be missed. Off ran Alastair straight to Miss 
Jamieson’s, walked boldly in at the front 
door and found his friend at his desk. 


“ello,” said Mr. Beckett, “it’s you!” 


“Ves,” Alastair said, panting slightly from 
his run. “Annie’s in the baker’s. I’ve run 
away.” 


’ 


“Shouldn't do that, vou know.’ 
“Why Alastair. “I 
vou. here in a 


said wanted 
to see She'll be minute.” 
He looked out of the window and saw Annie 
his track. She was standing at 


trying to see into the room. 


not 


already on 
the gate 
Beckett 
her, too. 


Simon 


looked up from his writing and saw 


‘You'd better go, old man.” 
“Td rather stay with you. Miss Jamie 
son’s making pancakes for your tea, and 


we only have bread and butter and digestive 


biscuits. 


“I'm too busy for tea to-day. Come to- 
morrow at four o'clock.” He began again 
to write, and Alastair saw that there was 


no real hope of tea and a story or a game. 


Still he lingered, and presently asked, 


“1)’you mind coming out and telling Annie 


taper ane 
you've invited me to tea to-morrow r 


we 
w 
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The face that he turned up to his friend 





was the funniest littl edge of a tace, 
a wide mouth and pointed chin, and pal 
blue eves, the who topped bv a thatel I 
thick sandy hair, a P ntenance 
Simon Becket ‘ looke ’ 
( on, then } etting up and 


it all right with Anni 
Tha 


t dams 


1 was not dithicult to propitiat 
When Alastair had tea in “the room” she 
had tea in the kitchen, and M Jamieson 
was known for her fortable ways and het 
good cooking, s he ed and said she 
would ask Miss S neton, and thanked Mt 
Beckett in the name of he harge, callin 
him “Sir” quite naturally, thing she |] 
never thought to do, f } clonged to the 


Labour Party and belie ead n equalit) \s 


they were parti a three n excellent 
terms, at the M a f n he 
daughte1 passed Joar ld have walked 


on, but her mother 
“Well, 


bantering tone ‘ ept fo hildren, 


d'you ao sti ho n 
have Sy ‘ ' a 
he i It 1 s t ( hinkir 
to write a | | that Joan 
my daughter. Mr. I he’s in 
to be litera t \\ r t 
ec ul mn ( n } } 
us ft rT 
| ! ! I 

nd het tiie I ‘ 
‘ “N | \ 
we d tj On ' Phen 
th: S tled 

Than S Beckett n 


Id t} ) } ; le 
ple " ( t 
ente! mn yn ‘ . 
want t | ot 
1 


nine 
{ t 
M 
ne 
t¢ 
in 
I 
PD 
M 


Qh 
: ‘ 
He 
| 
hI 
I 
h } 
( { ] 
nd h M 
n ~ 
7 | 
n 
( 


CHAPTER 


Alice, I 


Kit 
I val 1 N 
] 
1 
1 
\] 
n \] 
in 
i 


Vill 


i 


train— 





burgh and come by the afternoon 
hat much the nice m to arrive, about 
four wr five ov | 
) noved tle rbout the room 
! Wi n mth Ing-room 
terin n here and there, while Bat 
bara sewed placid] 
‘We'd better arrange r a car tw be 
\ ne at Thornton, don’t vou think?) The 
firs f Kirkmeikle from the station 1s 
ink nd to jolt down here in a 
mouldy cab would be very depressing. — If 
tu motor you will me through cleaned 
harve fields, and beside the links, with 
glimpses of t ea. and then there would 
he as yur and the open door, and in 
d f liar thins everywhere for he 
eves to rest on If only it would be 
st of dav T want—a touch of frost and 
the sky sunset-red, the stars beginning to 
appea na 
Don't expect it,” said Barbara “Rain 
ind an east haar smothering everything 
it’s what most likely to happen.” 
Nicol hed In that case the hous 
vill look all the brightet I'm pleased with 
aren u hive ne has worked out 
y an nel well Mr Martin, for in 
in I admit I was rash, but you must 
wn t e loo ke being a woman in 
i tho 1, and ( nly a cook in five 
Ba k d ‘You do exag 
rat \\ | But [T must sav. she i 
1 | n } \ ’ ook that 
will do w mut ak n-maid is somethin 
» be than | fo nd I think she’ll b 
iw tha vant She seems 
ik n nt ‘ 1 { 1! ind tr ( to 
n ike n 1 t mM) 
I kr S} ‘ m ‘Christina’s 
al ro vorl ind Been too, 
e baith w la It’s funny n't 
t, that imp, upward tilt in Fife toneu 
Iter t vA tt Bo We'll cet 
ed to nm time I} as to many other 
thing I thin matter s that 
nN ld feel ! it home 
I oe la n ( ed car dre \ 
Ip it ( ’ ( n \ ilmost exac t! 
is Nic ad pric t Phe tide was out, 
and | nd t ] 1] tretch of firm 
ribbed sand lav white in the half-light, a 
Very new moon n vashfully in a clear 
k th ast tT lin boat stood up 
black be dt ha i mewhere neat 
1 boy was whistlin a blithe vir Th open 
loor showed a hall glowing with chrysanth 
mun nd red be sporting prints that 
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had been in the gun-room at Rutherfurd 
hung on the walls: the clock, the chairs 
th half-cirevlar table, the rugs on the 
floor. were all old friend 


Jane entered the drawing 
cried out with pleasure. 
The cu 


Ni ole like 


world of sea and rathering dark outside 


room 


had not been drawn, for 
e chill 
and 


from the four long 


be 


1 the contrast between tl} 


} 


and 
could 


the comfort within, 


WV 


Ws 


seen the 
} 


windo in a row 


nd under the baby 





crawling up the sa moon. 
Inside a fire of coal and logs bla ed, and 
amber-shaded_ lights old com 
fortable chairs, the china, the 
row yi picture 1 chil es over the 
mantelshelf. The tea-table stood before the 


sofa, with the familiar green-dragon china 
nm the Queen Anne trav; Ladv Jane’s own 
writing-table was placed where the liglit 


low fell on it, with all her 


wn special treasures arranved on it—the 
ig leather blotter with her initials on it in 
ilver which had been the combined gift of 
her children the t rthday they had al 
econ togetrer, the double frame wit Ronnie 
nd Archie miniatute of Nicole as a fat 


Barbara put an arm round her aunt and 
led her to |} own chaii 

‘Well now, dear, we’ve got our journey- 
ing over in the meantime. And here is 
Ch na with the tea, and we want it badly 
fter our ex is lunch. The club was so 
crowd a Nik ind the food so bad! Evervy- 

ng finished except stewed steak with 
macaroni, and tapioca pudding to follow. 

Nicole had been standing by one of the 
windows watchin er mother’s fac Now 

came Tory to the fir 

You must ive been very late, you 
foolish creatures Pour out the tea, Babs, 
and I'll hand round the hot . See, 
Mummy, everything baked by Mrs. Martin! 
Yes, even it frightfully smart-looking 
( cake Sh 1 treasure, I ire you, 

A 
vccured  b n sinele-handed, because 
Babs wa ceptica and cautious 
Lady im led it her daughter and 
ok " ] ‘ + ( r 
Darlings, uid what a_ pretty 
mi! J think our things look nicer than 
t ever did bet rt win 
dows with the ts looking to the sea—I 
ilmost seem t ive en the room before, 
I feel so at home in it.” 

Phen uid her daughter, we shant 
need to butte \ paws. Isn’t that what 
you d »> make 1 cat feel at home 
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“Meaning me a cat! Trust Nicole to 
think of some absurd thing. No: there’s no 
need for such extreme measures. I am 


more than happy to have my own dear 


things about me in this funny little sea 


looking place, and my two girls to talk to. 
eae 


everyone. 


have all sorts of messages from 


Jean’s kindne was endless—— 
“Tell us,” said Barbara 


After 


dining-room, with the striped silk 


dinner in t ighteenth-century 
curtains 
Martin 
Was anxiously determined to justify the 


faith Nicole had placed in her—they sat 


drawn—an excellent dinner, for Mrs 


round the drawing-room fire Lady Jane 
got out a strip of lace that he was making. 
Barbara knitted a child’ jacket; and Nicole 


low chair with a book in het 
book 


mother 


sat in a lap, 


a large with d brown covers. 

Her 
“What 
ponderous.” 

Nicole held it up for her mother’s inspec¢ 
her’s books 
godsend to 
Tweed while I 


Scott’s ‘ Journa 


1 curiously at it. 
It looks 


look« 


have you got there, 


tion. ‘I found it among fat 
and it’s going to be a periect 
me, 


read It’s Sir Walter 
Every night I shall read a bit; it 


ought to 


last me quite a while, for there are two 
stout volumes, and afterwards I’m going to 
read Lockhart’ Life.’ I’ve ot that too, 
in the closest print I ever saw, one fat 
calf-bound volume presented to father as a 


prize in 1878, more than forty years ago.” 


“But, Nicole, Barbara began, you 
never could read Se nove I remem 
ber Uncl Walter erin vou a prize if 
you’d read through ‘ The Antiquary,’ and 
you stuck 

“TI did To my hame be it said. But 
that wa only a tale: tl true, and ) 
human I shall read bits out to you. It’s 
the sort of book that mp! asks to be read 
aloud.” 

Barbara pa d her cousin a_ skein of 
wool Hold that f n will you, while I 
wind? .. . Nost of ir time [I suppo 
will be pent n t Wavy, working a 
little, reading a litt] talking writin 


letters...” 
Yes,” said 


love a routine, doing the ime thing at th 

same time every day We shan’t ever have 

to ry out m the evenir now, oO w 1] 

have ample time t nd meditate 

IT mean to read all Trollop I’ve never 

had time before to settle to him 

Isn’t it odd t t here int little ho 
we thre ind not know anything wha 


ever about the 


We, 


mile 


who 


ey 


tan 


( 


have 


round.” 


al 


Wants 
to 


5 


to write 


think 


trom 


Kirkm«e 


1s 


the 


said 


le 


peop 
alway 
I 


friend 
name, 
kle 


to know 


Nicole boun led in 


mn. 


Oh, mother, 


t« 


we 


I 


be gn 


LOS 


come m 


1) 
would 


knew wh 


vortex 


a lisaste 
the had 
us, and 
betore we 
be in a 
Tl«t>il d 


Nonsense 


tweaking the woo 


know 


\ 


t 


} 


can 


differenc: 





I 


I 


1) 


meet 
and all 
Barba 

] 
né 4) 
nt It 


It’s so lik \n 
riends in eve¢ 
cranny Nicole 
we ad be afe here 

Barbara. finished 
wd everely 

You know quit 
yne here we could 7 

Isn't there a 
I can't k » TI e] 
know everybody t 
ind baker and « 
even the people wv 
Phe | rsk ne Wo 
people w have al 
\“ al cifte nt I 

rt of people.” 

H r\\ ire Wwe dif 
harply 

We've come d 
cousin told her so 

Ridiculous ! 
friends with all an 

Lad Jane | 
Vl ! ou that 
kerskine but it’s 7 
terms W all o 

Ot course , S55, 

»p there but N 
to draw t lin 
familiar w nh ey 

a born x 

\\ cz 2 § n 
pt lent ol 
\ssociation! Well 

Ierskin B 





ee 





¥ 


I know I was 
I can’t help it, and really 
And, Mums, 


you will sit here and watch the game and 


attentions to Kirkmeikle. 
born expansive. 
it makes life much better fun. 


entertain first Bab’s friends, then mine. It 
will be as entertaining as a circus——” 


Lady Jane. sad 


‘I wonder,” said 
oe 


wonder ! 
CHAPTER IX 
“Young fresh folkes, he and she. 
CHAUCER. 
ARBARA had once said of Nicole, and 
said it rather bitterly, that she might 
start on a journey to London, alone 


” 


in a first-class carriage, but before her 
destination was reached she would have 
made the acquaintance of half the people 
in the train. 
with a grain of truth in it. 


An exaggerated statement but 


There was something about Nicole that 
made people offer her their confidences. 
Perhaps they saw sympathy and understand- 
ing in her eyes; perhaps they recognized 
Chesterton calls “that 


thirst for things as humble, as human, as 


in her what Mr. 


laughable, as that daily bread for which we 
cry to God.” 
Certainly she found entertainment in 
whatever she heard or saw, and never came 
in, even from a walk on the moors round 
Rutherfurd, 
An excellent mimic, she made people live 
when she 
“Nikky’s turns”” had been very popular 
with her father and_ brothers. 


without something to. relate. 


repeated their sayings, and 
Nowadays 
her recitals were not quite so gay: het 
mother and Barbara laughed to be sure, but 
there was something wanting. However, as 
Nicole often told herself, the world was still 
not without its merits. 

It was not likely that in such a small 
community as Kirkmeikle the Rutherfurds 
would be neglected; and indeed, everyone 
had called at once: the minister and _ his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. 


Lambert, the doctor and 
Kilgour was their 


his sister name, Mrs. 
Heggie dragging her unwilling daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buckler, and Miss Syming- 
ton. But they all called very correctly be- 
tween three and four and found no one in, 
for the new inmates of the Harbour House 
took long walks every afternoon to explore 
the neighbourhood 

Barbara took up the cards that were 
lying one day to read aloud the names: 


“Mrs 


“Miss Symington, Ravens¢ raig. 


Heggie, Knebworth. 
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“Mr. and Mrs. Buckler, Lucknow, ” 

Then, flicking the cards aside, she said: 
We'd better not 
return the calls for ages; we don’t want to 


“How ghastly they sound! 


land ourselves in a morass of invitations.” 
“A morass of invitations!” Nicole re- 
peated. ‘“*‘ Morass’ Each step 
taken, that is each invitation accepted, lead- 
ing you on until you get stuck deeper and 
deeper in the society of Kirkmeikle. 
But what makes you think they would want 
to entertain us so extensively? It would 


is good. 


only be tea—and that’s soon over.” 

“Luncheon,” said Barbara gloomily— 
“perhaps dinner.” 

“Well, even if they did! There are so 
few of them we’d soon get through with it.” 
“Yes; but we’d have to ask them back.” 
“Why not?” Nicole asked. “Mrs. Mar- 
tin would give them a very good dinner, 
and mother would entertain them with her 
so justly famous charm of manner; and 
you and I are not without a _ certain 
pleasing— I can’t think what word I 

want.” 

Barbara shrugged her shoulders. “Per- 
sonally I have no desire to impress the 
natives. The names of their houses are 
Aunt Jane, have you 
fixed on the pattern of chintz you want? 


enough for me. 


I'd better write before the post goes.” 

The next day came a breath of winter. 
The quiet dry weather that had prevailed 
for some time vanished, hail spattered like 
shot against the long windows; a wild wind 
tore down the narrow street and whistled 
in the chimneys, while white horses raced 
up the beach and threw spray high over 
the wall. 

After luncheon Nicole came into the 
drawing-room with a waterproof hat pulled 
well down over her face and a Burberry 
buttoned up round her throat, and an- 
nounced that she was going out. 

“My dear, on such a day!” her mother 
expostulated. 
~e Nicole 
‘IT only want to clamber about 
they'll be gor- 
Won’t 


I’m ‘dressed for drowning,’ ” 
assured her. 
a bit and watch the waves; 
geous along at the Red Rocks 
you come, Babs?” 

But Barbara, looking at the tumult of 
water through the streaming panes, shook 
“Tt’s a day for the fireside, and 
some quite good books have come from the 
Times, and I’ve work to finish, Do you 


her head. 


mind?” 
‘Not a bit. I rather like to walk by my 
wild lone. . . . No, Mums, I will not 
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take Harris—she’s particularly busy to day 
tidying clothe No, nor Christina, nor 
Mrs Martin They Wwe 


tell us with truth that they had been en 


Been not even 


a storm, . a ire Vil come to no 


Don't worry Vil be 


harm, home tor 
va? 


In spite of het daughter’s reassuring 


words Lady Jane spent most of the aft 
noon looking out of the window Nor was 
farbara at all comfortable with her new 


novel and her work, and when the earh 
darkness began to fall and her aunt asked 


1 


if she thought anything could have hap 
pe ned to Nicole, 1e became distinctly cro 
and said that it .was extremely selfish of 


uneasy wit! 
Nicole,” 


she added, to want to go out and watch 


people to make otnet! people 
~~ ee like 


tne 


whims and fanci 


waves. I’m sure we can see more than we 


want of them from these windows. | don’t 


know why wi 


But even 
opened and the wanderer appeared, her wet 


hair whipped against her face, her eyes 
bright with battlin against the wind 
Nicole, cried Barl i relief n her 
voice, vou look like 1 east wind inca 
nate! The ver t of v1 makes me feel 
cold and blown ab 
Such fan!” N 1, — —— o 
wet, Mum na mana tt! batter | 
(jive me ten minute to chan Here’ 
Christina with the tea : 
hey demanded to know, when he came 
jown dry and tid e had spent tw 
and a half yu on ( 1 da 
W rot ) nx out va that Bab 
was ] irtinge to look f you when 1 
cam n,” her mothe ld het And w 
id no idea w ne.” 
Nicole patted het m hand 1 
Barbara’s knee t \\ r penitence an 
0] 1 bite f butt ¢ 
It was wret r to \ rv vou, but 
you Ve ) n maki mquamtar 
! virie yt n t 
On ich a day! ‘ Lady Jane 
Nicole ] ( a \ ma ' t 
Mums! On ich a ! (; n m 
tea overt I \ Bs Havin 
mvself wn t re [| m 
tay hugyin t | } mw t ( 
and I'll tel! 1 all yut if ] oe, 
mu know, | wen » th irbour, \ ( 
was quite deserted except for a boy loun: 


ing against the wa 
day \ wave cam 
washed me aw 
I n to ( wii 
! cn. wd 
\ peen at n 1 
nin Oh, m 1 


cold lg isped al 
) evident am 
() what " to 
ma { into tire 
Lid “HK no a 
jobh!| \Wasn 
I lett we Harbou 
1 ore to. the 


watch em i! 1 
1 nst the rock 
¢ ] 
rund m elt 
them It L ¢ ( 
Bab uu Wo ] 
Wal just thinwin 
len ieara 
| 
\ ( most a 


n ind sind 
in © ¢ 
» 
DB ara n ( 
} 
n ke 
im, s 4 
11 
1 | 
, 
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he must be in rooms near Ravenscraig, for up by women a man is a wonder and di 
the small boy kept hinting that he would’ light. The two escorted me to the door, | 
like to go to tea with him. ... You’ll like asked them to tea and Alastair was ob 
him, Mums, the small Alastair I mean. viously more than willing, but the man said 
He told me a long tale about the minister, they were too wet, as indeed they were.” 
Mr. Lambert, finding a gold comb on the “Did you discover the man’s name? 
sands, which he took home with him, and “TI did, from Alastair. He call 
that night, as he sat in his study, somebody Simon Beckett.” 

tapped at his window and it was a mer- Lady Jane wrinkled her brow “Tsn’t 
maid to ask for her comb! According to there something familiar about that name 
Alastair the minister went with her to the Simon Beckett: 

Red Rocks and had dinner with her—cod “Aren't you thinking about Thomis 
liver oil soup, which it seems is excellent Becket ?”’’ Nicole suggested 

and a great delicacy—and she asked him “No, no. JI am sure I read somewht 
what she could do to show her gratitude. lately of a Simon Beckett iving don 
There had been a great storm a little while something.” 

before that, and many boats had gone down “Crime?” said Nicole He didn’t look 
and women had lost their bread-winners, like a criminal exactly.  Isn’t. ther 
and the mermaid gave the minister gold and Beckett who boxes 

jewels from the bottom of the sea to sell “T know,” cried Barbara I know w 

for the poor people.” you saw the name, Aunt Jan It was 


Barbara looked indignant. “What avery the account of the last attempt on Ever 
odd sort of minister to tell a child such more than 


a year ago You remember 

ridiculous tales!” Two men almost reached the top and on 

Nicole helped herself to some strawberry succumbed. Simon Beckett was the on 

jam and laughed as she said, “A very nice that came back. You remember we rea 

sort of minister, I think. Alastair was about his lecture to the Geographica 

stumbling along in the storm looking for Uncle Walter was tremendously interested 
another comb. He said he thought it was “Why, of course. . .. But this can’t 


the sort of day a comh would be likely to the same man, Nicole 


get lost, and he’s very anxious to see a “Of course not,” Barbara’ broke in 
mermaid in a cave. Mums, we must call “What would ¢tA#at Simon Beckett be doin 


at once on Miss Symington if only to get im Kirkmeikle?” 


better acquainted with this Alastair child. “This Simon Beckett certainly didn’t 
How old? About six, I think. A queer mention Everest to me,” Nicole sa 
little fellow and most pathetically devoted began on a slice of plum cake with eve! 


to this tall young man. To a boy brought appearance of enjoyment, 


(To be continued) 
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By 


Let Us Go Back Grace Noll Crowell 


We are tired and weary and worn and sad, Let us go back—they were but wild tales 
Let us go hand in hand Told us to lead us far. 

Back to a glistening, holy town, They have said, “ There is no holy child 
In an ancient, holy land. Under a high, white star.” 
Under the high white winter stars, 
The old path still is bright; and clean, 

So many have wandered and missed the God help us that faith grew dim 


way— O, let us go back the old lost road— 
Let us go back to-night. Let us go back to Him. 


They have laughed at faith that was stron 
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(Jur Hachelor ( hristmas 


LIBERTY HALL 
D  Pxrp 


LTHOUGH Billty_Vane}wows ‘twas my 
idea in the beginning, & would much 
rather dear old Uncle Barnaby had 

the credit of it all, for, though he had been 
dead f 
without him it could never have been, as 


ve vears before it came about, yet 


you will see for yourselves. 

“Oh, Vll book you a seat with all the 
pleasure in the world, sir, though, mark you, 
we guarantee nothing,” smiled the clerk at the 
“The snow’s bad enough here, 
but it’s worse in the Midlands; there’s ten 


coach office. 


foot of it beyond Grantham—the York stage 


in this morning took three days on the jour- 
ney, the Manchester mails haven't arrived 
at all: never knew such weather—and there’s 
more to come, so they savy If your honour 
will listen to my advice you'll stay where 
you are.” 

I knew he was right, so 1 abandoned my 
purpose, thanked the man for his honesty, 
and adjusting my muffler, left the warm 
room for the bitter cold of the street, not in 
the best of moods by any means, only to 
run into the arms of Jack Jesmond and Billy 
Vane, bound upon the same errand, before I 
had gone twenty yards. What a shout we 
gave! 


“How, Ja k. old te low, 


has the conquel 
ing hero returned at last 


I cried, as we 
gripped hands; for our old schoolmate had 
been gaining laurels in the Peninsula while 
I was waiting for my first brief, and Billy 
Vane duly qualifying for a doctor. 

“Egad, ves, and well I know it, Frank,” 
he replied with a wry smile. “This is a 


poor exchange for sunny Spain, but how 


I am going to get to Donegal, and to 
morrow Christmas Eve, hanged if I know!” 
“It can’t be done,” said 1 definitely, with 
a jerk of my head in the direction of the 
coach office, as I retailed what the clerk had 
told me. “What are vour plans, Billy?” 
“After what you say I have none. Car- 


lisle’s clearly out of the question when it’s 
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taken Jack here a day and a half to get up 
from Plymouth; and no one has had the 
decency to invite me for Christmas! ” 

“Then the three of us are in the self- 
same boat!” I cried. “So come along to my 
chambers; ‘tis only a stone’s throw, and I 
have a solution to propound which can best 
be done by a blazing fire round a bowl of 
punch—two things very suitable to this gay 
and festive season.” 

It was only when we reached my quar- 
ters, looking out on to the gardens of Gray’s 
Inn, where Francis walked 
under those very trees, so gaunt and bare 
now against the leaden sky, that I saw Jack 
Jesmond was carrying his left wrist in a 
sling. 

“What, wounded, Jack?” I exclaimed. 

“Nay, ‘tis little enough, and yet sufficient 


Bacon once 


to end my campaigning for the next six 
months,” he smiled, as Billy helped him 
carefully off with his cloak and revealed 
the stained red regimentals with their cap 
tain’s epaulette on one shoulder. “Eg 


Ss 


ad, 
Frank, but you’re snug here. Give me a 
touch of English firelight on a panelled wall 
before all your grand Spanish palaces and 
flea-bitten posadas.” 

We got it out of him later on, and it was 
a stirring story enough, of the scaling lad- 
ders at Badajoz, where Jack had led one of 
the forlorn hopes; but in the meantime they 
were keen to hear the thing that was in my 
mind, and I by no means loth to unfold it. 
The punch, too, put us into merry mood. 

‘Billy knows all about my legacy,” said 
I. “but vou had just sailed for Portugal 
when Uncle Barnaby died and left me his 
house and fortune.” 
“Davenant was ever a lucky dog,” grunted 
Billy Vane with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“Don't make too sure of that,” said I. “I 
can see myself dying a lonely old bachelor 
yet. Money and a mansion do not constitute 
happiness, and there are some things that 
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even all your skill nnot cure, Doctor Wil 
liam Vane, M.D 

Let me, at least, diagn the complaint, 
Krank! ” laughed Billy 


He 
hve 


od, yes! 


bachelor of twenty 


led the laugh against me 
They were both handsome fellows, while 
my own face was plain enough in all con 


ind that trouble 


science, M S 1 secre 

“You may scoff,” said i, “but don’t for 
get that I am the last of \ né It wa 
dear o d Uncle Ba nah\ ish that | ho ld 
marry and hand on the name, a proceedin 
to which I am in no\ ( erse, | can assure 
you, but no pre eirl has ever looked at 
me a second tit ec, and there uu have it 

Another roar of Jaughter was all the svm 
pathy I re ed, and | hac to yon In 
iltthough there was truth in what I had 
said 

But a truce to this I ntinued Let 

me get to n pognt Liberty Hall, as the 
call it, | have p up for sale nd at pres 
it is im the possession of my uncle’s old 
coachman and |} wie ») are caretaker 


What do you y to we three jour 


there 
neying aown na pendin a bachelor 
Christmas lis a nice id place, which 
before anothe ‘ ht have passed out 
of my hand ne ideboard i gvenero 
one, the met f kind old relative the 
only host that is like to walk through the 
house, and Mrs. Blanchflower will see to it 
that the beds are we aired If vou wil 
only be conte wit } ence of beaut 
eye for once nia ( \ 1\ i it 
ee < Ve ! } | ’ ’ 

“ey ve; , } bette ' 
cried Jack fe nd 

To hich ent ent | Cl heartil b 
cribe ! ed B LISI ! ! 
© Here to Ch | el Hall ind 
long life to the founder of the feast! 
Phen tha ettled 11, reaching for 

a sheet of pape nad | “And no for 
a list of thi t« d in, for we 1 
not prin i ( n th hone ! | 
una res I te i ! ke eh I 
what the t t ‘ f pork for a 
save 

It was a lor tI e we got 
to the end of 41 n ent 
marketing. kn n — j ‘ 
better than | Wie ed 
oystel iro tu! I ‘ n I 

ince the journe t be ce } 
on account f th ‘ ! nd all e % ] 
with s irried on the Lelle but at leneth 


we were 
‘ lil 
Va 
Don 
of tl 
as I saw 
wins 1d 
Q, n hy 
Makin 
lye for 
1 { 


( i 
nD 
to 
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Phe 
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OUR BACHELOR CHRISTMAS AT LIBERTY HALL 





soach, and once a huge wagon lying on its = 


side like a wrecked ship on a lee shore. 





“This reminds me of our march to 


Corunna only 
that | made the last 
ten leacue 5 on toot 


with one shoe fit for 
duty and the other 
minus the heel! 

laughed Jesmond, as 
we crawled OVET the 
common at Finch 
lev, meeting the 
keen north wind; 
and when W ¢ 
reached the Re 


Lion on Bat 


call for hot rum 


mers and make 


They tried thei 
best to f ten ous 
ibout the ad there, 
but only ceeded 
as fa is) luncheon 
was mcerned ind 


“e~ 





« **We seemed bent on a much more 
beef « Old) En ! formidable expedition than a ride 
land until we were of less than twenty miles” 

Pproort a nst every 
\ even the ta f the belated travel in spite of the closed shutters, making one 
lers with which the house was filled, some feel instinctively that its Early Georgian 
of whom had been days on their journey to quareness contained panelled rooms, and 
London already. family portraits, and that it only wanted 
The drifts were certainly deeper than any fires lit in the grates to warm it into life. 
thing | had even seen, and a dozen times “Lord save us, William!” cried Mrs. 
we were brought to a stand on the old Blanchflower, lifting a pair of helpless 
coach road that loops like a serpent, a hands to her white mob cap with its blue 
though we had taken fresh horses at the ribbon. “If here beant Master Francis and 
posting house. two gentlemen ome for Christmas, and 
too, it began to snow pretty nothine in the house to eat, nor vet a bed 
but we struggled on, lucky that fit to sleep in! Oh, sir, why did you not 
not mi the cross-road that led send me word - 
hall, which stood a mile back from “Because we did not know ourselves, 
in thoroughfare, for the light was you dear, good soul!” I laughed. “So 
falling by that time, and the last mile we we've brought the word with us and food 
Were flound ng girth deep enough for an alder: n, and we'll help 
‘There ne thine on which we mav cet you lay the fires and stir the pudding, and 
tainly count,” said I, as T pulled my smok be grateful for the smallest mercies you 
ing jade up at the wrought-iron gates. “No can shower on three unfortunate bachelors 
one will disturb us here We must give who have nowhere else to go!” 
the lie to that ancient adage about two We dismounted ike three snowmen as 
being company and three being none—so her husband struggled into his livery coat 
welcome to Liberty Hall, my bucks, if only and came out under the portico to help us 
I can get the gate open!” unfoad our bundles, and in five minutes 
It was not a large ysion, but it had an the old dame was all smiles again, while 
honest homelike lool n its red brick face her spouse, who had been Uncle Jarnaby’'s 
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soldier servant, was saluting Captain Jack 
that he 


hoi Scs, 


at every second word, and s! 


had not 


wing 
forgotten how to hi 
I had chosen the small oak room on the 
yuund floc 


ight be warmed the « 


xr for that night as the one that 


and with a 


juickest, 


fire roaring up the chimney, the candles 


alight, and the fai Barnaby port glow 


ing like rubies in out giasses, We settled 
down to listen to Jack jesmond’s campaign 
ing stories after a rious feed, our faces 
still showing the etiects of the ride, and 
our long pipes in full blast 

“Fe oad, Frank said the soldier, afte1 
a description of the march from Astorga 
that made us shiver, “what do you want 
to part with this h e tor Peace, warmth 


and contentment with the best of wine and 
the best of friends! Could any man wish 


flor more 


lis too | e for me—without a wife,” 
I added, and | ppose tl aught the sigh 
1 drew for the 1 ( 1 hed 

“There are ( I } who never know 
when thev are ve iT, aid Bilis -"< 
the law, Frank, I t oO cha 
bers of thine, and turn ountry quire 
Women were only sent to plagu L.ool 
at we three to-n ht not a care Tho hit 
pangs of jealousy, nothin -_ urb tl 
blissful erenit f{ ex ence ! Pa the 
bottle, you fort ite d ! 

I stretched n I towards it bat held 
up ’ warnin hand instead, sayin 

Hush! 

There wa | knockir upon the front 
loor nd we all he 1 it in the siler of 
the house 

. | 1 late tor it 1d Bills Mi 
like 1 branch f the bi cedar tappit 
against the lintel in the risine wind?” 

“The | rmuld reel © the 
knocker, Billy,” laughed Jack Jesmond. “I 
say ’tis ome unl | tramp aught in. the 
storm,” and he looked at me 

“William and Mary 1 t be abed lon 
ago, for ‘tis turned eleven o’clock,” id | 
looking at the timepiece Let us see int 
th thin And each taking a= silver 
candlestick fro the table, we went into 


hain ma in en key, ty ( ’ 
ly ne hen ne had once b t 
ened tor tl but he n t | 
threw Wt open ‘ ri laimed t what the 
( indle ht 1 ile | 

‘| of re I fled in ilet cloak nd 
fur-trimmed |} d tood on the door ep, 





and two exceedingly 
t ed imp] ring] ) 
Oh, sirs! faltere 
ladies. 7 Fot rive l 
t n a b ec atl 
chaise has stuck fast 
bn y iC ade ott \ h t 
more than an h 1} 
made up our minds t 
til! mornin hen 
showed us your ho 
Ja k Jesmond 
sounded very pres 
by a flash. fre a 
“ Zound but 
death!” he cried 
Kkead, I wi 
him!” exclaimed B 
“Ladies, my po 
posal,” said I, and w 
the candle in © I 
to let ( ente 
To 4 J 
pa ed, and atte 
f the uid t 
roguish e im 
Mv ‘ he direct 
we al ‘ ) ed ‘ 
ir. bu have 
the . il 
tut! r l 
t een te 
are with that ! 
fait tors to tl fit 
1 el lad I 
l was never a 
Y ite for if uN { 
and ve whirlir flal 
ve plouvhed thr h 
to he road, | f 
| haise n f 
we extracted a te 
ified in tut t 
e up all att t 
un | we had al d 
the houss 
She eemed |} . 3 
we set her on her fee 
thawed 
‘T thank you, nt 
( { ig he } 
at the e time re 
hax ciel roe 
| ll 1 f 
nco onable w 
( ! nh int 
Deborah Meado 
niece Marget n 


Were 


nee 


ih 


ks 




















lor over 4Q: years PLAYER’S have been 
producing Vobacco and Cigarettes in ever- 
increasing quantiles to meet the public demand. 
|heir resources are such that at all times the 
choicest and finest growths ot matured 
Viremia leaf are at their command—and these 
alone are used. he conditions under which 
they are manufactured are as perfect as man 
can devise. lhe manner of their packing, 
again the outcome of 40 years’ experience, 
ensures. their reaching the smoker with © all 
then freshness and purity unchanged. 



































“Keep fit on Cocc 





The Children’s best drink to go to bed on 


El the last thing they have at mght be the best in the whol 
cup of fragrant Bournville Cocoa for many yea 


might ip ha brought happine into children 
ni thy | ) ht t | 1 i} 
it ot mmirorun very nignt, oOo mothe: yu Ke 


vine ! 


a R OURNVI LLE 


Food below pre-war price 


See the name “Cadbury On every prec | 








OUR BACHELOR CHRISTMAS AT LIBERTY HALL 





Will that 


where we are 


be safe out there, d'v« think ? 


villain of a postboy know 
when he comes back? ” 
He will not return = t 


Meadowes,” | 


said | 
must ! ake the b t of our ha 


night, Miss 
m afraid you 


an So 
HNeior GQuailers 


until the weathet abates., As ror youl 
trunks, they shall be brought in as. soon 
as we can uncord them. Meantime, my 
name is Davenant, and my friends here are 


Vane and Captain Jesmond.’ 
“Of the 28th * snapped the 


who ht have been fiftv, and had a short, 
} 1 ‘ f r} t he | vhicl 
sharp Way OF yernin ou her words which 
a lurking smile in one corner of her good 
humoured mouth robbed of all offence. 


And who’s that man—that Roval Dragoon 


e! ( 1 intel piece 
Davenant, sure] 

That is certainly a portrait of my uncle, 
Captain Barnaby, mada said I, very 
surprised. “Did vou know him: 

“Did I know him indeed M h have 

ried hi before ere born but alas 


roken his heart when I refused him for the 
fifth tir but lard, | don’t believe in such 
hin broken hi Is he dead?” 

Five ( ( . and he neve! 
married,” said | 

WI le she ] 1a een peal ns n\ 4 ld 
oust keepet appeared 1 t} doorway, and 
Ne SUPT Ise it oul In was nothin to 
the consternation in her kindly face as she 

Lay KS 1 Cl ! rhe CN uimed, bob 
bing thre rtsies and thing her apron 


l ived to prepare f to TrOW Wi 
‘7 1 oF CO 1 tl blue be Ic] 
rand at ert the we rool an 
fires 1 ( t | m will no doubt 


i cl 4 n ‘ 
Tha ndee ni : id I, and we 
rt 4 k Ve { | n twe ( bet | 
t 1 Cre tal na ( 
hree tood fro f Unele Barnal 
; ' | 

Gar ‘ Jacl Je ( 
Dic t ) eve ‘ 

I ‘ \l Nw 


foot of the 
already. Ye 
snow, and snow 


squeeze of her hand at the stair- 


case fills me with hope rods! 


, and 


Then with a sly eg 


added, digging Jack in the ribs: “Frank, 
my buck, Fortune has wafted a couple of 
heiresst to vou! hospitable nortals, and I'll 


swear Aunt Deborah, albeit a trifle long in 


the tooth, has a ery sott spot her heart 


in 

for the nephew of her old admirer already! ” 

You are a_ brace of fools!” was my 
blunt rejoinder. “Il am going to bed!” 


> dD 


curtains next morn- 


at Billy’s wish had been more 





for it had snowed throughout 








the night The boughs of the great cedar 
hung low under their burden, and all trace 
of our passage Tro the gates to the hall 
aootl the previous evenin were entirely 
b ted out \s for Miss Meadowes’ chaise, 
the ! tT 1 aione Was Visible, th snow 
} n drifted st level with tl heder 

But the fall had ceased and the sun was 
makin the whol vorid bi ht, everything 
glistening ke diamonds, outside and in; 
{ when I hed the dining-room, which 
I did before an vy guests were down, there 
was the tal set out with the best silver 

doa famous fire’ blazin on the wid 
hearth 

Willian e been up betimes, too, 
t the red } | ce Ol ed n pit 


under a 


ha ( 1 ie s 
te ' bunch f tletoe her husband 
nul 
\ erry ( is, you de | 
nul! I cried ‘Will vou ever fe ive r 
} n | l contus ) 
‘Nav, Mast Francis, “tus the s of 
ble I ve; and the captain, God rest 
} was F ) h ppv a when the hall 
tilled ne folk.” 
I thought I « d read an allusion t« 
hy rore but ius then the pal 
\ e descendll the stan St nd | in 
e to ect t ( mably s te 
When r I ken hane l na, 
( er\ ne | l r¢ | 
\ 1) HI t | Dn eve 
on te { ! n nd the 1 l¢ ( 
] it ed { he { t ( tha hye < 
N \ \l ) nt ve 
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“* Ladies, my poor house is at your disposal,’ said I, and we 
al! three bowed with the candles in our hands "—p. 144 
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seen some strange changes of fortune,” said and her captain were alone on the stripe 
my uncle’s old brother officer from the depths — settee, dispensing with mistletoe altogeth 


; 





of an easy chair. “But, egad, madam, I 


’ 





vow this meetin fo after twenty vears Joan’s hands in h nd no nd 
is the strangest of them al Pon honour, listurb their happin 
! ‘ ike re youn Vhere is b t, 
vhispered, and_ thithe n on 
“For my part I should rather put it down pause amazed at t é ill, 
to poor Barnaby’s port,” said Aunt Deborah — the colonel and Au Del ere stand 
with an inscrutable lift of her shoulders. before Uncle Bart Lit 
1 can still hear the tinkle of the harpsi encircling her waist, her in 
chord and Jack Jesmond’s Spanish serenades his ample shoulder aft ys! 
down the long vista of tim: “Eh, what, y : en us 
Billy fiddled to Joan’s accompaniment, urprise, have ( I el I 
and I sang, having some in those days like a boy to the roo ‘ ‘ 
whose chords found echo in sweet Betty’ Nay, sir, ud I, n e€ 
heart, as she ha nce nfessed the anx nde | Sin 
We danced, too, and Colonel Norton, r you have found h n t, here 
membering that one S« nt B anchflowetr \\ i n on re 
had been famous in the Royals for his horn- — happin with you! 
pipes, we made William foot it merrily, “Odd rabbit 1__-B '__D rah 
which he did exceedin well, to his good hat in the n i I 
wife’s surprise ! ts cri d the I eal l 
And the fire crackled, and the candlk nly for hi n X 
shone on the ilonel’s red coat and Jack “Don't be a f napp M 
gorget, and when we were tired of playin Meadowes, and I kisse 
games we talked, with the curtain shuttin ther nd tl f e turn 
off the chill of winter outside, each with the upon both ( I f 
partner of his choice, not at all after the ¢} ( eC! 
manner we three had thought to pass our lerful h ( n 
ek er ] ' 
Christmas! Jo “ a a be : . ( 
It was the afternoon of the third day, I vow, sir, \ I 
and snow deeper than ever, when I met “And a f } ( M 
Betty at the bottom of the staircase Meadowes,” 1 | the d 
She had gone in search of me musi behind u Dave I 
from her trunk, and IL on the listen for het ( h of th 1 
return to de rvin uth | 
The berries of the mistletoe ver our te] e have 
heads seemed to ! e turned into orient ceca unl I’ n, 
pearls, and her | re than ever like | if I \ 
spun gold to mie the e ¢ id! 
“T am your host, Mi Norton, and would | 1 Norton, | I 
scorn to take advantage of the old custon on ax 3 ar \ 1) 
unless you wis} Bett | faltered | a vod thin | 
“But I do wish it!” she whi pered, and hat I refused } 
her face lifted to ne as I had first seen it ! 
on the day of het avi | st ean B I 
“Sweetheart,” said I after a loneish n d dra on ( 
terval, grown very bold th the assurance f : to 
of twenty-five \\ find your father t t tice board 
at once!” I opened the door of the drawing \ let * rty J 
room and closed it gently Miss Margery no rer for , 
a 
—_— - 


In the 


dining 


room 


knelt Billy Var 


— 





oe 


mee? Ni « 


rhoto; Alexander Stewart 


A typical street scene of China 


MAN POWER N CHINA 
exander 1G Stewart 


OR months past the problem of China four, in other words, is Chinese. Think 
has been uppermost in the thought of it! 
of the chanceries of Europe. More Before now we have been at war with 


} 


has it been a source of worry and China. At the dawn of the New Century 


especially 
t Hel Ly 


bewilderment to Great Britain. If France we forced our way on Pekin to rescue out 





has found her thorn in the flesh in Morocco, imprisoned embassies. We won through— 
Great Britain’s trouble in dealing with but it was like David and Goliath as fat 
China is of quite a different order, The as numbers go. Suppose all the losses of 
Riffs in North Africa, the Boers in South all the combatants in the Great War fell 
Africa, the Irish—so close to our shores upon China alone, what difference would it 
each in their turn offer the problem of a make to the three hundred and ninety-nine 
small nationality striving to express itself millions who would still remain? 

In its own way, and coming irritatingly up With the vastness of China, its old 
against a Great Power close at hand. The — civilization, its teaming cities, and ancient 
problem of China is, however, very different preyudices, it would seem impossible for the 
It ij not the problem of the small Western World to make much headway 
nationality. The great central fact of the Yet that is not so. Outwardly, things go 
Chinese situation is Man Power. China is on much the same as they have done fot 
teaming with humanity It is a country centuries, but in reality a great change 
Numbering more than four hundred millions is taking place in China. The change is 
of the human race. One person in every not coming gradually even; it is advancing 
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exports. The bovcott 
British good n Chi 


means distress in Lap- 


iand, the incessant flood 


ing of the market wit 

1eap Chinese y 
would ’ 1 unempk 
n t t thous ds in 





t pest mal, 
t pest ic! 
| 
ont 0 OI eems t 
Coaling is done by hand in China : is OVETWOrKe 
‘ t falls t 
in through the flood gat Machinery, = are others ea to take » It doe 
engineering, railways, telegraphs, wireless, lie not the least bit of good to goon st 
and machin ins, all are penetrating into if he fancies that he nderpaid (whi 
the country certainly 1s) because there are thousands ¢ 
The tide advances, but every now and others who believe that could manag 
then comes the reaction It was so in 1900 to make a living w failed 


at the time of tl Box Riots. At the \ Chinaman want t work, He must 


yresent time thers a remarkable move work He Want to \ k | ra H 
I 
ment spreading through the masses, prin to feel that hi nd 
cipally by mean f tl tudent classes which he receives for | ruelling toil. H 
The movement inspired by suspicion- Wants no new contrivan to make work 
suspicion of the foreigner and f rreien ways, CAS\ Indeed, he would be t rst to « 
foreign teach ~ the 
. ' 
foreic? Is 1 
the fore ‘ 
rie \ 
ind ay t i 
Phe I 
} ive to 
» diplo t 
wnari ‘ n 





vestion vou ¢ 
or whate met 
can be adv 
eal w it t 
proble 0 
) nN { { 
to tl | t 
lerat t 
Man P of 
B of tl 
tion it tlord won More than a horse could carry 


ny} ield fo our 
il field for \ scene in Pekin 
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A boat that goes by 


paddle is turned t 


2y means of men treading on 
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plain that his livelihood w eing taken 


from him if any new-fan d arrangement 
to lighten the tbo I t old customs 
were to be int ced lt ire 1S per- 
quisite to work hard, he and everybody else 
admits it. He has been raised to the idea 


of work and likes it He can trundle a 


burden of half a ton in we it on a one 
wheeled push mobile” with considerab 
celerity where a moment’ misjudement 
would mean di ter: for the laws of g1 
tation and balance are quite ; per tent 
in China as tl a \ ( 

An ice van, w » nee over a dozen 
cool to 1 | arth n 
t dignified w i naman 
heart ven t 1 I n ich 
case he can w waterproof coat made 
like a palm leaf t t » Wi ch sheds water 
and is light into t rgain, a vegetable 


mackintosh, ventila n laranteed Here 


is a funeral, with twenty pall-bearers to 
handle the coffin This is evidently an 
honorary display of men as a compliment 
to the decea ( 1, ind nee the embroider 
on the casket blazon forth the colour ot 
the Republic, the man may have been of 
me Pp litte il I 

And so, to return ir theme, as may 
now be ea vy realized. to p ik of horse 
power in China is bound to be for me 
time ft co lik | f cand] T 

it high noon there plenty of 
light th sno! 1 to mention candles, 
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become play to him; and who can wonder, 


when a Man Power, sn 
same steam-roller idea, 


as fantalus in Hlad 


o% , 
valler edition of the 
} 


eecomes as strenuous 


kor instance, the 


tread-mill boat, with an endless ladder for 


t 


coolies to climb “to make the paddle-wheels 


vo round,” holds no ! 
far as boats go, but for 
cise of footwork the pox 
‘time and 


ponents of the nimblk 


endurance 


ecords for speed so 
the individual exer 
yy coolie must match 
with the best e) 


toe upon the pro 


fessional stage to-day for ten times the 

hours and one-ten-hundredths of the pay 
Whethet Western 

ivilization will be 

ble to teach China a - 


horse-power as ap 








m¢ } » much more 
even to id China 
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Powe 
China Ow ow] 
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gta 1 will be 
< » for a in 
lred ea to come 
Girl bies are low 
Ine thei eet % a 
nd “b hoc ire 
ilread the VO ( 


time \ mu OW 
til be able to find 
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CONNO ( in " 
electable trifle ko 
Chine tradition ‘ 


Civilization 


than the outside world 


Will ever fullv realize 
lo live amongst the 
Ch nese ] 
Case one to “love 


thet traditions. or to 








MAN POWER IN CHINA 





that is energetic and demonstrates her con- 

victions of industry 

n Man Powe1 
Draped 


Mandarin’s garden in Shanghai is a most 


so aptly as does China 


along the top of a wall in a 
beautiful bronze dragon, The workmanship 
is masterful, and the “likeness” good. But 
what does it signify In China the dragon 
symbolizes male and power. Of course, it 
meant the Emperor in the old days. To-day 
it can still be used to designate the present 


and by the same token Man 
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A River Scene—with the inevitable man-power at work 
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The M US iC of For the Listener-in 


By 


Wagner Perey A. Scholes 


Another article in a series designed to help people interested in 
broadcasting. 


R GREAY \ , mu ' ‘ > ~ . 


Wagner’s Boyhood 
rl { IN 


Early Operatic Struggles 





him 
nim 


nds, 


THE MUSIC OF WAGNER 





\t twenty-nine he was in Dresden, where 
Rienzi was at last performed, followed by 
the Flying Dutchman and Tannhauser. 
For six vears he held the position of con 


ductor of the Dresden Opera House. 


New Ideas in Opera 

A new element was already making its 
way into Wagner’s music. He was depart- 
ne from the stock conventionalities of 
opera, and throwing a weight upon. thi 
dramatic side to which listeners of the day 
e unaccustomed, He was an innovator, 
and consequently had to face opposition. 
But a band of supporters grew up around 
him, prominent amongst whom was _ the 
pianist-composer Liszt, 

Lohengrin was the next opera, and we 


may sav Waener's last, for after that his 


departure from the accepted stvle, with its 
set solos, its clear-flowing vocal parts and 
simple orchestral ompaniments, Was 


so marked that he dropped the very word 
opera,” and for all } subsequent works 
lopted the term, * masic-drama.” 

In 1848, aged thirty-five, Wagner became 
mixed up with the revolutionary party. He 


took some part in the fighting in the stree 
f Dresden Ile escaped arrest, but was 





banished. He fled to Switzerland, where he 








lived for twelve years, until pardoned. He Richard Wagner 
ursued his work, however, and travelled 
Irom time to time, in 1855 paying a long music dramas Any very occasional ex- 
visit to London to cond.act the concerts of ceptions from this rule are merely perform- 
he Philharmonic Socict ances of early work t just alive m 
His 7'rest wmWas attempt 1 at he Vienna what Wwe ma ill merel a) - ntiqua in 
Opera HH IN¢ | ey \"¢ t ne irly xt\ ea ms, W t n XaMpte i the Dea 
earsal ind en it it ide as imp f Sievlried Td) 
ticabl \ ver burope P support inal \\ rner dit | it Venice in 1883. aged 
sition to Waen and his theories were ‘ 
grow In man Waener Societies 
‘ere formed by ent sts and op] | Wagner’s Artistic Principles 
antagonist Pto-Waene ind anti Oper tore time, He msidered, had 
Wagn rte ame in existence In eve n ) n , 
m entre no ner ( cry 
The t mn the tice me when the King nal > l om n 
Bava i nvited m settle it Munie h n tio! . . that _ 
1 make th eadquarters \t last Was n I VE 
1876, when | va xtv-three vears otf 1 \ 3 the a t 
ve 1 Spe il lat \ ) tat Bay Cl h ( 1 ! tne 
nd from that dav t th the ttle mbit n \ ed 
Bavarian t n ha nt Mi an) it th n | \\ 
\ t Wa n ( l a ave the Wo | CX : 
| re \ ViIdOwW nd his on Sieg 1 n 11) 
ca n oan { val performance \ Wed ‘ 
n Wo ‘ ( al n 
Wagner was purely a stage compose! m , or, as he preferred to put I, apes 
Such music of his as heard at concerts, or ination ol the terary, dramacic, torial 
13 broadcast, is taken from his operas and and musica t terms. He wrote 
155 
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his own libretti, set them to music, planned 
the scenery and dresses, dictated the action, 
and so made the attempt to build up the 
visual side, the tonal side and the literary 
side to scale with one another, and to pro 
duce not a mere combination of arts, but a 
new art, greater than any one of them taken 
separately. 
Candidly, in this attempt to fuse the art 
he did not succeed! Kven in fis works 


musical interest predominat One _ proof 
of this is that extracts are constantly pe 


formed as items in concert programmes 


’ 


robbed of their dramatic and visua! adjunct 
and given purely as mus whereas, so fa 
as I have ever heard, nobody yet has at 


tempted to give the dramas without musi 


It is clear, then, that mus! l the pre 


- 
= 


dominant clement, 
operas. 

To a verv large extent the division of 
opera into set solos, choruses, et is aban 
loned. A whole act goes through without 
break, one passage merging into anothe 
in a natural way. 


The “ Leading Motif” 
This “all-throughness,” as we may call 
it, is greatly helped by Wagnetr’s use of 


what is called the “Jeit-motif,” or “leading 
theme.” To the va 1 ] -on ota 
drama, o1 I t in I { 1 
or moods that frequently recur, are at red 
brief, definite itthe snatch f tune, and 
the hol f ‘ ven u 
thie idroit na ( ( ( | 
theme 

Thi met | t il n n 
flexible th t old e of writ 
long et ned 
nec til 1 n 
cnaract 
Wagner’s Vocal Writing 

\ Treat deal I thie \ al part I 
Wagener m lrama of the cl 
a vel Ire 7 vita 
ion ( I t 
thre ‘ 3 Hande M 
ind ‘ | ( 


Vi 
() 


Wagner's 


ater subtlety 
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The Three Wi se Men 





IRIAM and Shem Adams _ farmed 
Forey Court at Denne as Adams had 
farmed it for generation upon genera 

tion. But Forey Court is not what it was. 
It lies deep in wood upon a breezy upland, 
a thin soil over clay which holds the wate1 
till the earth turns sour with it. A dry 
March can blow the soil away. The fat 
valicy lands have gone from the farm long 
since, but the house stil! stands, a hotch 
pot h of the building craft of centuries. 
There is a part in half-timbered brick and 
a part where an ancient Adams has but 
tressed his pride with Georgian plaster. A 
room or two is given to store now that 
Miriam and Shem mainly use the bi 
kitchen. That saves a fire in winter-time, 
for one has to cook in the kitchen. There 
are two serving men, old Ike and young 
Ike. Any other name is nearly forgotten 
roach 
ing his half century, and he will reply wi 
has heard say it is ‘Oltham 
or “Old r some such matter. Whil 
Ike, for vears has been going “next 
rdayv ” to ee about hi ld age si at 
Bishopstone post office, will shake his head 


Put the matter to voung Ike, now app 





aution 





and remark that so lon; as people knov 
him he never bothers with what he’s called 

Life’s a fight for all of them, but fightins 
is a tonic when you have rain, hail and 
snow, sun, storm and drought to battle with 
These lusty gentlemen of the sky are gal 
lant adversaries and hold the point up fron 
the beaten man with” kni htly greeting 
‘You ran a gallant course, sir; pray you 


ike comfort and ease your wounds. Another 


day we'll joust merrily again.” 

In spite of the way things go, the price 
f wheat and the dearth of eggs, Shem can 
always face Miriam cheerfully when she 
calle } 


alls him to attention across the table before 
the pot lid is lifted or the knife blade sings 
to the steel, to give thanks. “Bless, O Lord, 

beseech Thee, all these Thy good eifts 


to our use and us to Thy service.” He 


still be hearty in response, though the good 
gifts alleged, beyond that they may seem 
poor enough to most, are mainly the result 
of their own handiwork in kitchen and a- 
field. The countryman is always conscious 
that the mystery of life eludes him, though 
he may plough the field and scatter the 
good seed, so that where townsmen remem 
ber only that their provisions come from 
Smithfield or Covent Garden he does not 
forget that their ultimate origin is holy 
ground, 

It is a cheerful life having its traditional 
iokes long-standing and _ never-failing, its 
habits of kindness, of silent endurance, its 
times of rejoicing and of ease. 

In the long evenings Shem plays crib- 
bage with Miriam The Ikes, senior and 
junior, follow the higher call of education, 
for voune Ike has long been teaching old 
Ike to read. Thus vou mav hear, “and two 
for his heels,” which is a mystery of crib 
bage, join issue with “Bee what makes 

mev, not ‘har’ with a tail to it, father.” 

Now Shem picked himself up from a hard 
buffet with the east wind rather shakily. 
All his marches were sheltered by woodland 
except the east, whence one hardly reckons 
mn gales in August, so that it was a particu 


larly ill chance that at the beginning of that 
month an easterly gale should butt into his 
domain, stamp on his wheat, bruise | hoy 

ind eat bie s! s out of his thatch. He was 
forced to cut | the, for the reaper failed 
to get under the beaten straw That means 
lo labo ind | le profit The battered 


hops turned brown and would not pay fot 


picking. Half his apples came down to he 
ld at windfall prices 
Shem chewed a straw and thought it ove 
It looked as thou h it might mean the sel] 
ine of stock, and that is the beginning of 
the end for the small farmer. The only 


Iked it ovet 


alternative 
with Miriam 
“\WWe'd better come to it first as last,” said 
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of She cuts, sure enough,’ returned 


a grinning, and got on with his 








[rs len handed over 





the 


careful 


God-lovine. She was consid 


old man, 


work "—p. 161 
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“Vou are very kind,” 
Mrs. Masters.” 

said the boy, red-cheeked and 
from the keen 


said the girl timidly. 
“T came to see 
“Grandma,” 
diamond-eyed air. 
He was clad, but his mother was 
not in such good case. \ light, neat cos- 
e, which would have been none too warm 


} 
Warmly 


tun 
She was frail 
and de lic ate ly pretty, but for a curious look 
of tension, 


for a spring day, served her. 


Shem came in at the 


carriage 


moment with the 
rugs. 
“Grandma,” said he. “That will be a 
surprise.” 

“T’m afraid it will,” said the girl. 

“The lady's all of a tremble,” said Shem 
to his wife hurriedly. “She best have a cup 
f warm tea before she goes in.” 

“To be sure she 
hair at the table. 

Refusal would have been ungracious. 

The boy glimpsed the 


the corner and the 


must.” Miriam set a 


erizzled head in 
steel. He ran 
“My name's Kit Masters,” said he. 
“What's vours?” 

“Hike,” returned old Isaac, greatly flat- 


tered, 


elint of 


across. 


‘Can 1 try knife and see if it 
Hike? 


‘She cuts sure enough,” 


your cuts, 
> asked Kit. 

returned the old 
an, grinning, and got on with his careful 
work. 

‘IT wish T were as clever as you, Hike,” 
said Kit 
Just then the door leading into the sitting- 
cold,” said Mrs. Mas- 
“Mrs. Adams, you 
make mv fire 


The girl rose. 


rvously, 


wistfullv. 


room opened, *T 31 
ers precisely. will 


“Mother-in-law,” she 
“here is vour grandson, Kit, 


seen before.” 


whom. vou } 
The elder 


step Slowly over her ereyv 


have neve! 
frozen on the 
face 
ightening, a tightening to eves and lips, a 
stubborn 


woman. staved 


came a 


recession of the chin. 


“T do not know vou,” she said. 


“That is not my omission, mother-in-law,” 


returned the girl facing her wanlyv. “T have 


brought vou little Kit.” 
Kit left his wide-eyed worship of the 
ld man and stood in front of his mother. 


The storm broke 1 he 
ith a deliberate cold fury, first to 


‘Why have you brought het 


old woman turned 


Shem. 





here,” she 


ried, to fawn and beg, this playhouse 
woman 

Tr ] ad She I h oueht her, Ser 
ne ch a al . 

SI bbhed nly son,” said 
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Mrs. Masters. 


I never saw 


“She took him from me and 
him after.” 


[ wrote,” cried the girl. 


“Many times I 


wrote to you, mother-in-law. I told you 


] 


how ill Chris was and you wouldn’t answer 


my letters, would not even come to see 


him.” 
“How was I 


asked Mrs. Mas- 


ters, “that there was any truth in the letters 


to know,” 
of a play actress? Wasn't it your living to 
him from 
saw him again. I 


act? You took me, and I never 
have no part or lot in 
She made a sawing movement with 
her hand. “Send her away!” 

“Dear heart,” said Miriam. 
cruel hard.” 


you.” 
‘It’s snowing 


on the 
“T’ve washed my hands 
: ‘ ‘ e 9 . 
Justice is justice. 

‘Christmas time and all,” 
“Remember, 


“She robbed me of my son,” went 
old woman fiercely. 
of her. 

. returned Shem, 
this is my 


ma’am, house, 


and—— ” 

“How long will 
leave it?” she asked. 
“Do you think I don’t know that I am keep- 
Mark this, not both she 


TI will sleep beneath this roof to nicht.” 


The old woman sniffed. 
it be vour house if 1 
ing it going? and 
“But I have not come to ask for myself,” 
“Tt is for Kit, vour 
I can perhaps get to London and 
find work on tour, but 


said the girl quickly. 
grandson. 
I cannot take him.” 
“My grandson,” tittered the old woman 
bitterly and closed the She opened it 
once more and, “Am I to go or stay, Shem 
Adams?” she ‘You'll be if 
I go.” 
A look as of a fighter cornered sprang 


door. 


ruined if 


asked. 


for a moment into Shem’s eves. 
The girl gathered her small son to her 


with an arm about his shoulders. “Come, 


ne said she brightly, “we must go hack. 


Grandma is busv.” She turned to Miriam. 


“Thank vou, thank vou both. But I have 
brought trouble enough.” 
blast 


The wind had freshened. An i 


came in at the open door while the old 


sitting-room 


woman on the step into the 
stood coldly waiting. 

“T'l] put in the cob and drive you down,” 
said Shem. 
she tore herself away 


girl 


But with a little run, as though 
from that comfortable 
place, the eathered the child up and 
fled. 
The sitting 
“Her own flesh and blood,” said Miriam. 


do Yr closed 


room 


And all the way from I 


ndon,” mut 
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Once more Mrs. Masters opened her door. 





“My fire is very low,” she said with patient 
reproach, and searched the corners of the 
place with a second’s glance shrewdly. 


old 
on 


lis 
Ike, “as 
Hanging 


he.” 
found the tinker 
All curled 


his hands up his coat 


just such a ni growled 


they 


Bank. 


froze 
up he was, with 
‘is l’l dawg 


an 


] 
sieeves 


with ’im tucked in ’is coat. Afore your time, 
master.” 
Young Ike stood thers 


blowing on his great 


in the kitchen door 
red hands, blue- 
“Ah.” 
Christ 


} 
sheep 


Way 
} 


haired and shaggy as a sheep dog. 
said, “twill be a terr’bl 
for the little *ur J 
too, he had his bright 


with ipation. 


he or’ nary 


mas like a 


log, eves on his 


anti 


at 


maste! 
They 
Shem 
Then he 


an e@age! 


were all looking him. 


iment tre at the floor. 


a nod to the labour 


sat al ywning 
looked up with 
ing man, who strode out chuckling. 
“That's my own man,” said Miriam. 
“What comes we'll bide together, Shem.” 
Old Ike shut his clasp knife up. “Said 
he rumbled. “The 
’ad a li'l dawg under ‘is 


I were clever,” 
rip! Yes, 


coat, but a coat’s sm; 


young 
tinker 
ill ‘elp on such a night 
as this, an’ a dawg ’Il live where a boy ‘Il 


die,” said he. 


Mrs. MASTERS looked out of her sitting-room 


window and saw nothing but her own face 
in the black. She turned away, but she did 
not sit down. interview had 


Though the 


been distressing, she had nothir to reproach 
herself with An eye for an eve.” The 
virl had taken her n she ) Id not ove 
he ho ‘ roo! She had said that she 
would not She d I hange het ind 
What was a ran nt ‘ n the place of 
her I 
S the windoy ind 
pushed the } thinkin hat she had 
heard | yutside he sn blew acre 
the pad k in ‘ There was a 
1 let n the ‘ tv stable bu he 
1 see 1 She nt to the kitchen 
els W hitest ( isses the corner 
x 1 t he he er ere] tor 
‘ , 
() et n on the ‘ rone 
, 1S} It la He'll 
neve ee \\ to-nicht 
In } né whittling ] hy 
at 1 rd h } kn i paint-pot beside 
} TI Dm 2 y door she « ‘ 


see young Ike. 


fly n Miriat 


and the firelight 


errily. 


a maid’s. 

There was oO et n 
panionship, steadfastly 
great a span of life, 
She went back to he 
be n to whine, and 

{f driven snow upon 
of fingers, cold fingers 
beyond that a silen 
Court that eemed 

vunds. Once in the 


barked. 
“Justice is 
herself. ‘She took 
Certainly there 
She he 
the window. 
the ld 


oid 


ard voices, T 
stable with 
vhich was 
1 


never 

doing there at that 

flood of rage swept 
“What I say I 


Someco 


He 


dull red, upon an anvil. 


justice,” 


ti? 


ters, and tried to 
virtue. 

She went up to het 
and furs, and all 
were racing over t 
to provide her ju 
course she was ricl 


known that 


trick to lure and ¢ 
fault that when at 
herself if her son 
been too late? I 
the irl’s fault all 
tolen him bv he 
at ' pawn 
thing It ' t 
Chri S 
hearted at ¢ 
tance We] 
Shy oO ] ee th 
( det She 
M la \ T 
<} 
I belie 
‘ né 
uN n lt 
I } I'll be he 
a he | , Mr 
“ - 
M im { vd 
irded he t r 


the girl’ 


Beside her, with shaggy hair and beards, shy, uncouth, Grau by 


” Harold Copping 
heavy, stood the three old men —p. 164 
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“T’ll go 


old woman. 





,” returned the 
“And I hope I shan't find de- 
ceit and treachery.” 

Miriam followed her to the door and stood 


out to them there 


watching. Beyond the swept level of the 
pond was the old stable, a brick built place, 
long derelict except as a store. The door 


light came 
| ge 


Istmas 


through. 
Miriam ; 
ol 


fal 
be will 
‘but cold Chr 
us and a bitter New Y« 
And Mrs. Masters, triumphing 


tice, came walking softly through the 


was open and a 


“What 


nt 
sald 
tol 


must 
‘twill be a soni 
ar.” 

in her jus 


snow 


to the old stable door and looked in. 
There was straw on the stable floor, a 


litter of pale gold, and straw in the manger 
\ storm lantern hung to a roof beam. 
the 


sheets and blankets 


too, 


On straw a market basket stood with 


The paper white of the 
sheets cut sharp against the 


As Mrs. Masters thought, 


background. 
the 


girl was 
there—that woman. 

She stood at the ledge of the manger 
wherein the small boy sat in warm night 
woollies upon a carriage rug spread ovet 
straw and drank warm milk from a cow 
horn cup. 3Zeside her, with shagey hait 
and beards, shy, un uth, heavy, stood the 
three old men One after the other they 
spoke weightily, scratching at their beards, 
the master first. 

“We ll, missy, vou’re not under the same 
roof. Straw’s good warm lying when you 
cant get better.” 

“So it is,” said old Ike. 

‘It is so,” said his son 

“And if vou'd be so kind we've broucht 
a Christmas for the little “un,” went on the 
master, displaying a bright new shilling in 
his palm. “Young Ike, he’s made an iron 
hoop 

Young Ike drew near with a hand to his 
brow in ereeting to the girl. He held out 
his handiwork The ung ‘uns like to 
traip ibout with | * said he. “It 
knits their bone ind fatl it a stick.” 

Father came forward th a hoop stick 

At that momen hile she was still nurs 
n her \ ith the nl capon che h d to 
defend herself against \ e of her con 
eclence Mr Ma 1 tec lor 1 hand 
fe pon her shouldet 

Miria 1 ( She had hoped tha 

aches nseauencs } tee ail 

Id woman nee he ht not fa nti 


“Dear 
again!” 
And all at once there flashed 


heart,” said sl its B 


ld woman what that scene reca 
bi habit ery ta 

They had read it ovet n 

bout the kitchen tabl B 
into her heart instantan vy an 

» many-sided that no 
pletely unfold it; how tl he ( 
! brought a new h 
sick of a hard law and et 
and how every Christmas ought re é 
again the new hope here and_ thers pon 
the earth, and how ha I as 
called a day of on T i 
simple goodwill as these three men 
had shown was without measure higher than 
the barren balance upon which her pride 
Was set 

So she went forward into the 
words long familiar but o1 n 
perceived, “And when. the had pen 
their treasure they presented unt H 
WW are not indet the me ! I. 
protested Shem with a f n 

“You are not,” agre 
but now there w: in het ( 
and ore open note nd in her 
accent less precise I en\ 
ashamed that vou are not S} 
the girl. “My child,” said she, “I 

ift to bring, but | nd 
than I and ive he 1 ( hte 1 
randchild to warm ca t ( 


Old Ike has his n f 
Ike h pipe a I 
S} n had his « ( I ] 
1 wa woollen f 
But above ill the 
\l Ma te! Va t 
K.aster, and she 1 t 
I’ve cl ed mi , ' c 
\d he 
I ey 
I te { | 
' hy ob f 
1} } ] 
q ‘7 I } 
I need l 
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Thinking it Over (W. 


Can Animals 
Reason ? 


OT so very many years ago, when 
people knew much less than they do 
to-day, and indeed cared less, about 


birds and animals and the vastly absorbing 
stories of 


thought that 


their lives, it 


, was generally 
dumb creatures had practically 
ho reasoning powers, and that nearly every- 
| instinct. To- 
that this is not the case, that 
yirds and anima 


to reason out the 


thing they did was done by 
day Wwe snow 
are quite well able 
impler problems of their 
that instinct plays a minor part 


What is Instinct ? 


Now what is instinct? One well-known 
Naturalist puts it briefly and clearly thus— 
that “instinct is inherited habit,” and this, 
though 1 a faultless detinition, will, I 
think, serve out purpose quite well, 

Here are one or two illustrations of in- 
stinct showing itself in animals with which 
We familiar You have no doubt 
not how Nervous a horse is when it 
foes to the water to drink. Sometimes, 
lor n ‘ whatever, it will suddenly 
Hin head trom the water and wheel 
on he very slightest sound which ordi 
Nar } 


horse, will cause 





| 
i otal 


Photo: Alfieri 


African Chimpanzee) 


Instinct or Intelligence ? 
By 
H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. 


it to start visibly when it is drinking. The 
reason for this is that, surviving from 
the ages when the wild horse drank at the 
desert pool or at the jungle edge, he did 
so in terror of his life, for it was there that 
the lion or the panther crouched in hiding 
for him. Wild horses always appreach theit 
drinking place with the greatest timidity 
and caution, and though that peril has long 
since passed out of the lives of our domestic 
animals, the 
inherited memory. 
known fear. 


memory of it lives on as an 


That is instinct—an un- 


Again, see how your dog circles round 
on the rug, his wild 
incestors circled in the grass to trample out 
a bed for The habit lives on. 
That, too, is instinct—this time an inherited 
habit. 


just as, ages ago, 


themselves. 


Guiding the Birds 
\gain, it is which 


birds across seas and continents, 


instinct guides the 
migrating 
which 


for very often it is the young birds 


have before made the trip, which go 
first—flving sometimes in pitch darkness buf- 


feted by the storms. This ts 


nevel 


Instinct Of an- 


lerful sense of direction in- 


who, throughout time, 
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have made that same journey. 





Similarly, it 


the adult eels across 


the Atlantic to the other side of the world 


is instinct which guides 


to their breeding haunts, and this kind of 
wonderful than the 
for the eels have 


This, 


f course, applies generally to fish migra- 


birds 


in the ocean depths. 


tion, which is going on at all times in the 
and on a scale even vaster than the 
Many fish travel 
immense distances through the ocean depths; 


bird migrations of the air. 


consist of one 
death ter- 
minates, yet year after year they travel by 
the same 


places almost to the day of the calendar, 


indeed, their whole lives 


gigantic migration, which only 


routes, and arrive at the same 


Different from Reasoning 


These few examples serve to illustrate 
what nstinct ~ aft 1 WwW ee a nce 
that it is a power separate and d net fro 
the power ot reasonin Instin uide 
a bird or be ra fist an ect to < 
tant regio , It may eve at time Wal t ot 
the presence I da er. tit is not Instin 
which takes a_ bird I beast through the 
everyday truggle of ite Phe. have te 
learn, lesson n t as we do, how 
to vet on in iit and the mayporit ot them 





are taught by their parents—genera 
through the medium of example, but often 
with correction and punishment thrown in 
Once in the dusk of daybreak on the edge 
of a Yorkshire moor | saw a fox cub. run 
ning wildly after the nightjars which were 


skimming iow over the heather, till presently 
his mother came alon and pinned him 
down, rebuking him roughly. Thus she 


taught him that he was only making a ilttie 


silly of himself, that he was spoiling his 


own hunting never, never, no 
catch 
So the 


otter mother teaches her kits to swim by 


matter how fast he ran, would he 


one of those fleet-winged nightijars. 


taking them out into the water on her back, 


and I lar \ I ( he the m, by casy 
stage how to h the bullheads in the 
gravel and how to nose the eels out of the 
cand 


Parental Training 


No matter how strong the instincts of a 


bird or beast ’ ye, it is apt to fare ver 
badly if it has no parental trainin For ex 
ample, I recall a case of a brood of ducklin 
which were hatched under an old hen, and, 
1 ual, Instinct t k ther » the Vater a 
nas they were old « ugh to run abou 


3ut instinct did not 


bees which went to the 


to 


drink 


lings di 





tne 


thr 


the 


as 


the 


»y 
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thei 
bees 


ough 
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ir guardian 


Nature 


have understood the 


Though 


out mos 


liv 


es. 


moment 


any wa 
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upon the plan of carrying a piece of bread 
to the barn door and dropping it down just 
She then hid in the dark 
when the sparrows 


outside the door. 
came she 
This 


she did not once but many times, and I con- 


and 


would dash out and surprise them. 


barn, 


sider it wonderful, because she had grasped 
the idea of using a bait, an ulterior motive, 
rise to the 
outside means to attain their ends. 


for animals rarely level of em- 
j vying 
That ts application. 
Hiding the Collar 
We have 


who, having 


most of us heard of the dog 


been biscuit he does 
and hides it so that 


no one will see that he has not eaten it. An 


given a 
not like, takes it away 


old spaniel I had used to hate to wear het 
lar, but \ found her 
ving unguarded on the kitchen table. 


collar 
The 
at least, the spaniel 
thought that the cook was not looking—so 
she took up the collar, 
it, and 


’ 


one day she 
ok was not looking 


carried it secretly 
buried it in a deep dark hole in 

the kitchen garden. Again, a fox terrier 
puppy, appropriately named Rag, belonging 
my sister, was so especially wicked that 

at Christmas made him a 
whip, which, 


special 


time someone 


present of a special 
during the brief 


in use as a means of teaching the puppy that 


intervals when it was not 


to chase the kitten or eat grand 


pers, was kept hanging on a hook. 
however, the whip was left on the 


, and when remembered it could not be 


found. Neither could Rag, till at length 
he appeared very muddy and guilty-looking. 
Some weeks later the gardener, digging the 


potato patch, unearthed Rag’s whip, deeply 


buried, and who can doubt but that Rag 
had buried it? 


Probably the most extraordinary example 


f animal reasoning on record was afforded 
one of the larger apes which escaped 
rom the London Zeco not many vears 


ago 


During his captivity he 
a bit of 
and various 


managed to collect 
bent iron, a 


trong plece of wire, 
other burglar’s tools, over which 
With these he worked 


he kept close guard, 


away industriously at the wire of his cage, 
levering and twisting; but no sooner had 
he engineered a hole than someone came 
uong and repaired it In the end, how 


er, he sat up all one night, using his 


ents with determined effort, and be 
reached the 





re daybreak news curator of 





he was free. Civilization 


} 


iecarning to use 


that 


man stones and 
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clubs, later and arrows, later still 
machinery, so surely this ape, who employed 
tools to escape from his prison, had set his 


feet on the first by-road to civilization. 


spears 


So I have tried to give you examples of 
instinct and examples of reasoning, and I 
have tried to show that though animals can 
not reason to the same high levels of con- 
clusion and that we 
nevertheless, 


ourselves 
and not in- 
stinct, guides them in the ordinary affairs of 
their lives. What is instinct? Do you 
yourself possess it, and if so, in what form? 
Believe me, you do. Your whole life bristles 
with it in a thousand 
are never conscious. 


deduction 


attain, reason, 


ways of which you 


No doubt, when you 
were smaller, you were afraid to go alone 
into dark places—even your own bedroom. 
Why? 
if anywhere, you were safe, yet you were 


afraid. Why? 


Reason surely told you that there, 


The Unknown Fear 


That was instinct. To-day, in our 
guarded lives, we need not fear the dark 
places, yet ages ago, when our far-oft 
ancestors lived and hunted—ages befor: 


Christ came to earth—the little boy or girl 
who entered the dark alone did so in peril 
of the beasts. In 
necessary for children to fear the dark un 
less they with father or mother ot 
own tribe of people. Thus Nature 
gave to children the fear of the dark, so 
that they would not enter the dark places 


wild those days it was 
were 


their 


unguarded, and that fear has lived on 
through the dawns of time. 

But, of course, I do not wish you to 
think from all this that the lives of ou 
wild beasts are full of haunting memories 


and nameless fears. It has been necessary 
for me to deal with fear, because in most 
cases instinct is the offspring of fear, the 
child of fear. Yet we must not regard the 


birds which beautify our woods and _ gar- 


dens, or the beasts which add so many 
interests to the quiet places we love, as 
living a life full of haunting terror. Fat 


from it. Watch them, and you will see how 
happy they are, for they, unlike ourselves, 
have no cares for to-morrow or regrets for 
And we need to remember this 
own small life, 
lives are 


vesterday. 
—that e living its 
which is dear to it as our 
to us—living its life full of little schemes, 


eat h is 
just as 


of interests, of jovs, of aims, sometimes, 


perhaps, of a life which is an 


sorrows, 


exact counterpart of our own, cast amidst 


the sunshine and the green leaves 
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an emphasis on the last word. And it is 


then that the host and hostess can give 


a new, happy impetus to the gathering by 


having ready some attractive ideas for 


rames and competitions. 
labour and 


I do not want to create 


expens for hosts who find Christmas 
already full of both. All the suggestions 
that will be made in this article are very 
cheap (in most cases they cost nothing) to 
wry out. 

\s the family party is necessarily so 
mixed as to age, sex and ability, I have 


d to think out amusements which do 


not depend for their success on these points. 
But in some cases it will be seen that the 
rolics are definitely above the heads of the 
children under ten, and this brings me to 


some general considerations affecting such 


ittle folk 

It foolish from every point of view 
nix the youngsters and the older folk 

ontinuously in one room all dav. The con 


equent crowding, noise and different ideas 
amusement make everyone tired before 
their time and spoil the fun for 
voung and old alike \t the same 
oe 


time small children, excited 


already by Christmas, cannot be 
The remedy is to provide a 
eparate room, well warmed and 


ventilated, for the voungsters to 


retire to at intervals during the 
meone continuously in 
of it Nobody will miss 
ibarlity r vet too tired 
t d t taken in 
Its, letinitely irraneed before 
that ome idult relieves 
t thout displ f fuss o 
t t elhistne 
\ » e, please don’t let it be 
! that onl the women of 
tie t mana th respon 
ilit Plent of fathers and 
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I or «0 g the kid 
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a4 call sal nest 
| " sie ind to ventilate An 
lo return to planned amust 


Santa Claus’ arrival to be made apparently i 
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ments. As soon as the first pauses in the 
hullabaloo of talk and the first smothered 
vawns make their appearance, then is the 
time for mine hostess, in a voice that will 
rivet general attention and raise expectant y; 
to ask someone in the secret to bring in 
the sugar-plum trees. All the guests will 
promptly watch the door until the messen- 
loaded tray that will 
draw gasps of delight from the children. 
Indeed, the small forest of tiny, brightly 
decorated trees is a pretty 


ger returns with a 


sight. Sugar- 
plum taking small 
branches of fir (or some other conifer may 


trees are made by 


be used if these are not readily obtainable) 
them into filled 
with earth. Each minature tree is trimmed 


and sticking flower-pots 


as gaily as possible with festoons of tinsel, 


gaudy penny Christmas-tree ornaments of 


small size, large chocolates wrapped in 


gold or silver paper and bright, transparent 
rar-plum sweets pierced with a needl 


sug 


take a thread which will suspend them from 


e to 


the branches. The pot should be wrapped 


in red or green crepe paper, held in place 





enables 


old-fashioned ingle-nook chimney 


1 
the authentic way 


) 
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with gummed paper tape bearing a Yuletide 
design. Ihe total cost of the little trees 
will average only a very few pence 
each. 

When the trav comes in, provide everyone 
of ten and over with pencil and paper, and 
ask them to guess the average weight of a 





tree. They have purposely been arran; 
with branches, pots and trimmings varying 
somewhat in size, and, of course, they must 
have been weighed beforehand and _ the 


iside simul 
objects on 
I nemobel 
children, o 
the nea 
and each 
remaining 
He r¢ I> 
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A carol singing, or guessing carols 


after hearing a few bars played, are musical pastimes enjoyed by a miscellaneou 


results averaged to provide the correct 
solution. 

If people seem to have no idea of the 
right weight, a leader can be given by 
quoting the weight of either the smallest 
or largest tree on the tray. Allow five 





minutes, n collect the papers, read out 
the results and announce the correct weight. 

The person giving the most exact result 
gets the largest tree, which ‘s noticeably 
more enticing than the others: the re- 
mainder of the company choose their trees 
in their order of accuracy. 

Weight guessing is beyond small children, 
vet it 1s to these guests that the bright little 


trees make their greatest appeal. So have 
a separate tray for the “under tens,” on 
which each tree has not only trimmings and 
sweets, but a small penny or twopenny toy 
as well One, more splendid, may boast a 
ixpenny plavthing and be the prize 

Show this tree separately to the children 


for a minute or two, asking them to look 


at it carefully and notice all they can. Then 


them hap} 
older folk 


would no 


members 


For this 


candle a. *% 
should be 
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petitor in 
and must 
can light 


burns dow 
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time and 7 


spectat 
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Daddy generally enjoys appearing as 
santa Claus to his excited little family. 





however, is a mistake, for children 


are quick to recognize other than facial 


haracteristics and to “give the game 
cidentally is the greatest pity. It 
is advisable to take warning by the wee 
maiden of four of my acquaintance who 
joyfully shouted “It’s daddy ! I knowed 
lim by his speak!” and to get some guest 
r uncle less familiar to the youngsters to 
play the part. He, too, is less likely to be 
missed from the group which welcomes 
Santa. 

Modern chimneys being what they are, 
the legendary gentleman yenerally has to 
ippear prosaically by the door. A ringing 
fa cluster of bells outside the windows 
may simulate the arrival of the traditional 
sleigh. ven after dark the children will 
want to rush to the windows to see the 
equipage, but this may be prevented if the 
front door is immediately flung open and 
the voice of the visitor booms out, “Tell 
the children unless they keep warm by the 
fire I shan’t bring them any presents.” 
a jovial little speech point- 
chimneys want sweeping 


On entering 
ing out that 








badly and thi 1@ was afraid to soil his 


coat by coming that wav, will account for 


the more conventional arrival by the door. 
If, however, the Christmas party happens 
to take place in one of those rare old country 


ouses which boast the ancient enormous 





Sugar plum trees look very pretty and can be utilized for 


competitions both for grown-ups 
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The visit of Father Christmas with its 
attendant gift-bringing 


chimneys with ingle-nooks in them, a much 
more dramatic arrival is easily possible. 
Keep the party in another room while 
Santa Claus places himself, sack and all, 
in the chimney corner as if he had just 
hen tell the children he is due 





descended, 
and let them run in- 
to the room, lighted 
only by a rather low 
fire. As thev enter 
Father Christmas 
steps out from the 
chimney place, and to 
the childish eves the 
illusion is complete. 
lights can then 
be switched on and 





the presents three- 
penny ones from a 
domestic bazaar are 
perfectly adequate) be 


i¢ 
distribute i. 

\fter this xcite 
ment a calming 
amusement should fill 
the short interval be- 


yre bedtime \ sing- 
cong of carols round 
the piano, in which 
all join, is ideal, for 
hildren love sing- 


and children : 
171 
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ing, and music of any kind has a soothing Time allowing of nothing in the way 
effect costume-making, we < ly 


Pyjama_ Pierrots, met nd women 
When the Children Go to Bed ctucee “Alo 2a Sure : 
aa : le edt - 1] ae ; 
th juveni I time an ampl arment {worn ot 
choice of fireside games with a mildly intel warmth 


lectual flavour will commend themselves to 
grown-ups weary in body with romping, Not Serious at all 
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think rapidly if 7 is involved, and mistakes ning and end of t performance w 
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making it out of the game. \fter every ion, containing certa person 
mistake the number tart again at 1. hugely enjoye 


Noun and adjective, played round the a well-known tun n fact, the 1 


room in the same way, more strenuous a troupe can in k 
In the first round each player must name in chaff of one kind or ar I 


turn and without pause for thinking an the more up 


adjective and noun beginning with A, such ally become 


next round goes on to B, and so on through ramme nt 
th ilphabet The word m t be prod iced \\ i\ ou \ 
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on a 
were so 


ARBOR HOME §s stood high, 
high hill. Its near 


heavens that on cloudy days they 


turrets 


lusted off the 


floating sky-ships. 


edges of 


the little 


white, powdery 
\nd at night 


stars, sailing up and by, had to keep a 
eather eye out or they bumped into the 
wwers and fell. A white road swept majes- 


into the tun- 
The lawn 
into the 


dashed 
thick forest. 


tically past and awa) 
nelled greenness otf a 
oh, 


side, 


down quite down 
this the 
and nobody knew what on the other. 


country 


went 


road on and wooded ravine 


on that, 
It seemed to ride 


on and on into the 


of the sky. 

Guarding the house and the grounds and 
he road and the very sky itself, stood a 
reat iron gate with a lock hung on a chain 


nd swung across its vest and into a pocket, 
ike a man’s watch. 

Sometimes the great gate opened and a 
ittle wisp of broken humanity slipped in. 


\nd ain. how 
Sandy 


hor ely 


closed ag This was 


a tattered little fellow with 


the gate 
had come, 
face and wistful clanking a 
Thump-thump down the hall; 


Hardly anybody 


eyes, 
eavy bra e. 


thump-thump up the stair. 


knew that it was, in reality, a sword clank- 
ing at the side of the mighty warrior, Sandy 
Meed. 
Some mother would have loved Sandy. 
She would have snuggled her nose in his 
ft pink neck and covered his plump, 
babyish hands with kisses, and told him what 
a fine, strarght boy he was growing into, and 
vhat strong legs he was getting, and how 
soon now... he would be racing and 
wimming and playing ball and shouting 
through all the other proud and happy 
games of bovhood If Sandy had had a 
other she would have told him this. But 


h hadn't 
\nd perhaps it was because he had to make 
thines up for himself, 


as because Harbor Home 


and perhaps it 


hung nearer the 


than the eart 1, that Sandy came to live 
his imaginary w rid. From so lofty a 
k-out one grew friends with the stars and 
lite at home along the milky way 


bodies like the inside of a 
cripple But the earth 
with its racing roads and its tr 
and its splendid, terrify 
and its that called the 
sunlit days and the starlit nights \h, 
there was the marvel that set a child’s heart 
pounding and his small head swimming! 
People there were who actually walked down 
the path and t gate and straight 
into this wonder of a world. 

From the highest point of the many 


all peaceful, cosy 
little 
below, 


chariots, 


boy. down 


umpet- 
ing ing 


cities, voice across 


hrough the 


acres 


surrounding Harbor Homea giant oak spread 
its shade and lifted three gnarled roots for 
seats. During the play-hour between supper 


and the Go-to-bed-bell this was a barkentine 


poking its nose into uncharted seas, explor 
ing the frigid zones, or hot on the trail of 
some lawless frigate. General Meed was 
her relentless commander. All the heroes 
of all the ages sailed with him: Robin 
Hood, Ali Baba, King Arthur, Lafayette, 
Aladdin. Africa lay south by east, and the 
North Pole shivered to the north, and the 
cannibal countries were always west. 

As in those primal voyages, disputes fre- 
quently marred their journeys. Sandy was 


the recognized leader because he could think 
up such wonderful things to lead them into, 


but sometimes Toto or Micky grew tbi- 
tious. 

“T’m Columbus,” sang out Toto, when the 
list of heroes had grown slim. “And I’m 


discovering America.” 


It was a masterstroke. They had to let 
him have it. 

‘Go on and be him,” said Sandy. “I’m 
Jalboa. He discovered the Pacific Ocean 
from a mountain. Here’s my mounta and 
here’s my ocean.” 

That’s not the ocean. It’s America, and 
I’m discovering it, shrieked Toto, ] nd- 
ing an ineffectual little crutch into Am¢ 

Sandy advanced threateningly. ( ut 
ot my ocean.” 

Marv Agnes, a skinny, dark il I 
than the others and with mothering 
livities, always took the part of hoever 

eettine the worst of it. Sh ] 
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now that Colum 


wants t 


All right, the 


bu 
hush, Sandy Meed 


thrust in the limeli 


and demanded 
Spans ie 


over hi This 


Banner 


time, and thev w 


him back, but n 


and s hey had 
oceatl 
B +} most 1% 


the game of The 


True. After the 


world grew haz 
f the tree and 
thing that he | 


Agnes strong leg 
Abraham good ¢ 
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was well and str: 


\nd th 
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Hie can get in it if he 


he’s drowned “7 
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rv honours. Thus 


ht, Toto was mollified. 


of his 


| 
rave, however, 


band play ~ Star 


henever the ship passed 


ly can raise the dea 


av Olt 
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nderful 
and Where Things Coine 


nad 


set and the 


be a nuisance in 


ch rather have had 


that part of the 
game of all was 


listant 


ev gathered at the foot 
ved that each had the 


Sandy and Mary 


th 
I 
1adn't. 
Micky 
ves 


ils 


(most of them we 


e) 


ré 


ame to remembe: 


have grown the 
outside was str 
crippled 
ot the vate vou 


ypen that gate 


stant perfection Some day ... some won 
derful, exulting da this would come 
to « } ‘ } 

The air rey l and smelt of fern beds 
The tf brave st e out Some place, 
i bird an even hymn from a tree 
Blue | nd the world gone dark 
A bell I e sleepy and soothin; 
like the ‘ f an old nurse Play ho 
was ¢ I deck of the barke« 
tine I © cre ead treets of ( in 
fror haz ) West. the 

n I | k to Harbo 
tlome ‘ re id cl 
ren, I t bling and picl 
ther n ne on 

\ Pr ed n the tey tor 
her he ] I 1] but { lite I itil 
he f r \ ‘Have a care 
here | \l \ nes, he D hi I } 
tens \ } it n to the banister 
Thi vy that old sticl Micl 


m 


if 


a straight back; 


Toto threw away his 


opened the gate and 


world where everyone 


too 


it. From this beginning 


small when they 


the outer world) must 


\viction that everybody 


and 


The difference 


were on. 


and 


} 
everybody inside 
lay in which side 
One had only to 
step forth into in 





stop right now and put 
youre going, San 
Into the roo1 


Arabella Prim tuckir 


pulhng gentieness > 
into Slumberland 

the smaller ones fre ( 
When worse ime ft 

Sandy tell tales. She 
in her mind when s! 


the tales Sandy threw 
he took the heavy 
and kicked them int 


, 
1 
foot Feeble cheers 


mony And hi rl 


stalking and _ struttin 


through cities, while 





Sandy talked, they 
sle p- ; ‘ 

All but Sandy |} 
others was only a be 
a living reality. WI 
quiet except for the 
board, or the mal] 


a mouse, he cre pt Tf 


the window. Cats were 


along a stone wall, 


me-ows and sputter 


and tried to push the 


but the cats arched 
back A cricket flew 
its cry split into pi 


over the hospital g1 


two tall cedars, pa 
the lilac bush, stood 
n i Wa n 1 
he would lift th 
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* Janet spoke to Mary Agnes. *Why do you 
hold your hands out?" she asked "—p. 177 
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mounting slowly, pausing to rest on 


‘Stop! ” she rie ] And 
until darkness had swallowed the 


sound of the bell 


to the chauffeur. 
house, and the 
from the 


empty heart. 


had gone 


trees, and rang only through het 


I 


The next day she came back and wat 
them a: 


The third day 


ain. 

Janet offered her services 
| n with a hurried expres 
sion and a body much too plump for the 


Arab: lla Prim 


accepted Janet as a eift from the gods. 


nimbleness required of it. 
“TI want,” 
things that 
tur king in, the 
troubles 
grow inside.” She paused before adding, 
and Miss Prim knew that 


she ope ned and closed the 


explained Janet, “to do the 


little a mother would do... the 


songs and stories. To un- 
ravel what them and help them 


with five words 
subject for ever 
little bov.” 

Prim’s 


‘T lost my 


Arabella pencil slipped through 


her fingers and she went down on the floor 
alter it. When she came up she said 
briskly 


schedule 
strict, | 


like a real home 


“Now, Mrs. Cat 2 here’s out 
for the day. We 


vou'll 


aren't very think 


find us more than 


you expe ted to.” She started 


to spe ak of 
the children individually ... of Sandy and 
decided to 
Later 


been her 


his peculiarly elastic mind 

let Janet impressions 

=he remembered this. Had It 

fault from the start? What 

was that Janet had as much to do with it a 

as Sandy. When a person 
, 


pul I we they help to reate 


form her own 


she didn’t know 


starts out on a 


they 


im: the thing 
search for. 


All she said now was, “You'll know how 


to fit in better than if I tried to tell you. 
I on the jump fro orning till night 
ind vet there’s so much I never get around 
t Keep an eye open and you'll find it 
Pretty soon “—she shook a warning finger at 
Janet pretty soon, my dear, vou'll be as 
} 


It wa beca e Sandy was the homeliest 


child in the orphanage and the frailest k 

i! that Janet ni to her heart ft t 

He had a bon and freckle ind re 

funny hair ni hat ty ed little } 

He l id also n n ( nal i ill I 

n¢ that i ke i nh of ro | 

( tha t ] net ul have n 

+] thir ‘ aii Dosis 
Phat M P ‘ 
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she stressed most. Jan v listey 

tching their faces, watching Sandy 
mostly and how his thou n n 
ped ahead of what Miss Prim wa n] 
fixing to say. Miss Prim spoke of tl iny, 
many places in life ¢ pen to hand ned 
people, for the first pr ple f H 
Home was to teach ( Dy The 
must apply themselves diligent 
so that later when they left the hor they 
would be fitted to care 

sandy looke | up. But ve nt Yi; 
crippled outside. the ite, he ald pia 
His little gruff, childish voice; those eyes 
his serene faith 

Janet and Arabella P voked eack 
other. s| he eves of eact bee ved the 
to deny this. Neither uld. It sto 

‘It’s things like this that wear a bod 
heart down, Mrs. Carver, aid Miss Prir 
later “T've heard | that before ] 

u find out what he eans and set |} 
right. He's got a pe ir mind, I] 
me every day. You e able t ( 
ther than I do. I can feed their bodies and 
keep them scrubbed and follow Dr. Mar- 
riner direction to the t etter, | 
places where a_ little | mind n 
ders ” she looke | \ n 
eves “T can't 

Janet could go there She had _ spent 
even happy years walkin hand in hand 
with childhood She knew y} 
its secret passages; she id sat.on wishing 
carpets and dug for buried trea ( SI 
knew how to. sliy é 
world without jarrin ther out of it Be 
iuse of this she found out about 7 Lan 
Where Things ( True, an 
they plaved under the tree it 
the kind shadows hel; to hide 
firmities from each 

“Watch me | : rm th with 
arm!” “T can see lrelar nd Scotlar I 
Mars and ez’ ything.” | 
fence.” Let's hav | n 

\nd in the darkt kr 
these thin 

Watchit f 
dance, Jan peer \\ 

t the lov ‘ 
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to Mary Agnes. 
hands out?” 
“We're carrying lanterns.” 
When the nursery lights had nodded and 
dozed, and Miss Prim had sighed a period 


“Why do you hold your 


to the day and departed to uncertain rest 
along a little hall, and the nurses had gone 
starchily to bed, Janet slipped in beside 


Sandy. She knew he would not be asleep. 


They whispered together in the dark. “Tell 
me about the lanterns, Sandy.” 
“Well, you see, Mary Agnes is afraid 


can’t 
and Toto hangs his crutch in the roots of 
things, and Micky and me And 
so”—his little, dear husky voice—‘‘and so 
we carry our lanterns, and we know then 
we'll get along ali right. And we do.” 


of spiders, and Abraham see good, 


stumbles. 


After that, when they came up through - 


the twilight, Janet, too, saw those lanterns 
She thought, “God puts something 
into the heart of a twisted body ...a 
special gift not granted to others.” 

Might not 
to the perception of ordinary mortals, be 
through these 
gain their vision? 

Miss Prim had said, “You find out what 
he means and set him right.” Janet had 
the feeling that Ae could set them right if 
they could climb Instead of 
; she found herself grop- 
ing blindly after him. 


glow ! 


some door of existence, closed 


opened if only one could 


up to him. 


‘setting him right” 


She had been telling them one day about 
the pictures on the wall: a ship, a lovable 
dog, a famous battle, George Washington. 


Sandy spoke up. “I Jike this picture 
best.” Ile pointed to a framed motto. 

“But that’s no picture,” said Janet. “It’s 
a verse from the Bible, a very beautiful 
one: ‘/ will give to him that overcometh to 


it down with me on my throne.” 

He raised puzzled eyes to hers, but when 
he looked back at the motto his face cleared 
amazingly. He said, “I like this one best.” 

Miss Prim would grown excited in 
her denials. But Janet said quickly, “Tell 
us what ; 


have 


you see, : 

His eyes, as he told them, took on that 
look. He had a child’s idea of 
climbing up on a great white throne. It 
didn’t seem a high, cold place. It 
warm and 


far-away 


was 
And Somebody 
put an arm about him and drew him close, 


cozv up there. 
and he felt at home and very happy. He 
could see his little friends limping up to 
the throne, crutches at the 
foot and into its snug 


leaving their 
comfort. 
The children listened like small, immov- 
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mounting 
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able statuettes. 


But Janet was trembling. 
To destroy his 


belief, to extinguish the 
spark that could burn from such marred 
and broken clay would be like striking at 
the source of all faith. After that she often 
had him describe his “picture,” and the 
other children came to call it a picture 
too, and to “see” it... e 

Miss Prim was against what she thought 
was so much contortion of the truth. “We 
must be practical, Mrs. Carver. Where is 
all this fairy business going to end if we 
don’t put a stop to it soon?” 

Janet did not tell her where she thought 
it might end. She had studied them for 
weeks now, and she knew that for hours at 
a time Sandy had the whole asylum where 
they hardly knew they limped. 
surgeon do as much? 


Could any 
She said, “I don’t 
see how it can harm them, and it may actu- 
ally help. Sandy has discarded his braces.” 

Miss just gazed at her. She was 
not antagonistic. She was trying to find 
her way up to Janet as Janet was trying 
to find hers up to the children. “Don’t you 
give Dr. Marriner credit for anything?” 

“Oh, a great deal! I may be all wrong 
. . . perhaps I’m too close to them. But 
there ts something powerful in a child’s 
faith. ‘Unless become as little chil- 
dren’. Isn’t that proof that their simple 
faith is stronger than our accumulation of 
knowledge?” 

Miss Prim floundered in this and ducked 
back to safe ground. 

“But the object of the home is to teach 
them to care of themselves. If we 
string them along with false hopes we de- 
feat our ends because, in spite of all we 

most of them are hopelessly 

And yet they’ve got to where they 
consider themselves so. That’s 
Sandy’s work.” 

“He believes,” said Janet softly, “that all 
he has to do is step out of the gate and 
his affliction will fall from him.” 

“Mercy sakes! J/ don’t know 
do.” 

Janet chose her words carefully, as if find- 
ing her way through a new country. “TI 


Prim 


vou 


take 


can do, 
crippled. 
hardly 


what to 


believe . . he might do it. Not the 
others, but Sandy. His faith is strong 
enough. I’ve seen them in the garden at 


night when no one was looking.” A little 
still interval of silence. Then Janet told 
her. “They aren't crippled!” 

They sat a long while looking at each 
other. Arabella Prim saw at last what she 
had on her hands 
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That night Miss Prim watched too. 
Through the veil of falling dusk they could 
see the little dim figures and hear them 
singing Suddenly Janet caught her arm. 
“There... yeu see.” 

Miss Prim leaned forward a tense minute. 
Then ber plump body relaxed. She turned 
away with very evident relief 





“] see them limping on theip crutches.” 
And Janet saw it now, 
before they had been skipping and leaping. 


where a moment 


The whole question should have dropped 
there. Sut it didn’t. That it remained a 
question in her mind irritated and discon- 
certed Miss Prim. She called to Dr. Mar- 
riner as he was leaving the next day. 

“IT wish you'd speak with Mrs. Carver.” 
“Mrs. Carver ill?” 

“No, but she’s taking the children too 
‘riously. You understand she came here 


Dp 


searching for something . . . some truth 

that might help her accept her own 
tragedy. Her husband was killed in France 
through someone’s careless mistake. And 
her little boy was run down by a truck last 
year. Just accidents, you see, that could 
have been avoided. She thinks too much 
about the why of it. And it’s making her 
put an importance on a child’s imaginary 
game that doesn't belong there. That’s all 
it amounts to, really, and yet . . . she’s 
1 can’t accept and I 


brought up something 
can’t dismiss.” 

The old doctor was a 
hard things put on him. He followed the 


ustomed to having 
winding path and eased himself down on 
the worn bench beside Janet, and took off 
his hat and let the coo! air blow through 
his thinning locks. He thought, with in- 
ward longing, that it would be nice to sit 
here in this quiet place with a pretty woman 


and no problems to thrash out. But he had 


chosen the way of problems, 

Janet brought up the subject. . . . He 
was that easy to talk to She told him 
about the lanterns and the “picture,” and 


how day after day Sand at watching the 
road, and how at n ht he Ippe 1 from his 
bed and with his little chin resting on the 
window-sill stared from his prison-house 
into the freedom that lav bevond the gate. 


The old doctor sat silent vily lined 


face inscrutable. 

“He goes around with that little beaming, 
hopeful expression, waiting for someone to 
strike down his iron bar You see, he’s 
lived so long in his imaginary world that it 


1 to him than the 


crippled legs are 


has come to be more rea 
actualities of life. Hi 


less than the strong ones he runs on eve 
day.” She turned to } searchingly 

it all a child’s foolish drea Can t 
spirit do nothing for the flesh Is tl 
stick in the path stronger n thought 
or hope?” 

He answered evasi el You in f 
anything first make it the dominant 
note of your life. High aspiration, sha 
deceit anything.” 

She threw her head up in a gesture 
controlled anguish. “But what i 1e me 
ing of it all? Is life without direction 
does anything rise from dust? I can 
if it is part of an appointed or — 
though I cannot understan But if 
lessness and_ accident ir he 
powers ”?_-she faced him ves little t 
bright—“isn’t it possible, through 
divine lifting up of the t ret 
better of these blunde ( n\ ™ 

“A physician must |} e so. He kn 
just how far science can go. He knows tl 
beyond that there rises ne ill 
But the spirit can fl :” 

She sat considering It occurre 
him that he was n ng what Ar: 
Prim had taken for grant he would 
but Janet Carver’s ev grown 
peaceful. He sent a l glance to 
Miss Prim’s window spoke furtl 

“Keep to your ideal ny dear. Ne 
lower vour banner. Somewhere you'll c 
out on the mountain toy If it were 
for a few like you ind Sandi : 
old world would spin backwards Re 
historv : some man sa n tl I 
else could see. And | t t 
shoved the whole st I inbe 
world and its load a 
forward. Kings and s - 
done it. I think that ‘ 1 qui 
about the tick.” 

Janet said, “I’ve been ¢ t } 

methine inside I 
Right now I don’t kr ‘ 
but this helps. I bel t I 
open y ‘ I ‘ 

Le is one ot tl \r ’ 

that whatever | | 
among peopl I 
the have It I 

at night when n 

He was a little unea I I 
on it too much, M1 ( R 
that the sane thi ne he t 
Any ray of light, any re tion, must 

in that direction.” 

Her eyes met his reas nely ad yt 


hy 





You needn’t 
worry.” She placed a 
softly pleading hand 


member. 














on his arm. “Talk 
with me now and 
then. It’s steadving.” 

He shook his head 
as he rode away. He 
had spoken with such 
confidence. But 
alone, “I wish I 
knew,” he said. 

Miss Prim’s _ pre- 
diction that Sandy 
“would forget about 
it” proved wrong. 
So many ol! Miss 
Prim’s predictions 
did 

“What are you 
thinking of, Sandy?” 
Janet asked him as 
he sat with his eye 
on the road. 

He said, “ Here, it’s 
hard to climb up to 
the house from the 
tree But vonder vf 
he turned to watch 
the motor-cars along 
the road, and how 
they swung and 
dipped and rose and 
dropped from sight 
“vonder, just like 


that you can flip ovet 


the hills. ” 

Alwavs the distant 
hill that seems easy 
alwavs the near on 
that seems hard, 

“But perhaps, 
suggested Janet, ‘if 
we got ther e we 
should find that hil 
hard to ciiml $00. 7 

He shook his head confidently. “ Haven't 
you noticed how everything out there tlies? 
Once vou set foot on that road there's no- 
thing you couldn’t do. You'll see... when 
I get out 9 

When I get out! The steady conviction 
of his voice . Where had he gotten it? Who 
was his fathe1 who his mother? What 


knights of romance, what flashing lances 
marched behind him and made him what he 
was’ As he talked there seemed to rise from 
the dead dust of the past a shadowy line of 
ancestors, handing down to him... a little 
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*. Janet forgot herself 
and her own prob- 
lems forgot 
everything except 
that she must save 


him ""—p. 181 


crippled boy and quite alone 
of victory, 


the spirit 


staff of Harbor 


Home was wrought up about Sandy. 


By now the entire working 
It was 
plain to the least observant that he was get- 
ting his house ready. They invented new 
games to divert him; they fetched forth new 


) 
1 
} 


books, they went on new excursions. The 
one thing they didn’t dare do was go 
out of the gate. 

Sandy found the same healthy, childish 
delight in all this that the others did. But 


alone, his eves went back to the road and 
the gate which would open for him soon. 
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“There never was such a state of affairs, 
wailed Arabella Prim. 

The nurses cried over him. The crabbed 
old cook made gingerbread men and animal 
unheard of in 
mothered 


cookies and other delicacies 


homes for orphans. Janet him 
and brooded over him, but when he spoke 
of his coming transformation she could not 
contradict him. But it was breaking her 
heart. 

Summer passed, and autumn touched the 
hand. A soft south 


stirring life into a droop- 


trees with a beckoning 


wind blew down, 


ing forest “This is over,” it said. “Come 
along.” The leaves danced and left their 
branches and were gone. 


Sandy grew quieter. He played less. In 


his body he was better miraculously 
better but his face held an ethereal, 
listening look, as if the south wind had 


spoken to him and beckoned on to another 
land. 
It was Miss Prim and not Janet who broke 
down first and called a meeting of the staff 
Miss Prim, whose heart and judgment 
ever at They all came. Dr. 
Marriner, the nurses, the junior physician, 
Old Thunder and Lightning. He managed 


were tor war. 


the finances, which meant that he had the 
last word always. He reminded them of 
this by continually rattling the change in 
his pockets. Every institution has at least 
one of him. 


Miss Prim stated her case, how Sandy was 
all but disrupting the home and bringing 


anxiety and grey hairs to hard-working 
his persistent belief in what 
lay bevond the gate. The nurses expressed 
The physician made 
analytical statements that smacked of 


notebooks. 


heads because of 
themselves junior 
sage, 
He spoke of “my cases” with 
an air of and 
Lightning thought well of this and nodded 
his Miss Prim’s agitation flut- 
tered in Dr. 
apparently deep in thought. 


experience. Old Thunder 
three chins. 


and out. Marriner sat silent, 
Without a soul 
knowing it, his eyes fixed Janet’s courage to 
where it could not have gone alone. 

She stood apart by the window, her hands 
clasped over the back of a chair. Presently 
she turned to them. 

“Has it ever occurred to any of you,” she 
asked quietly, “to let him try his experi- 
ment?” 


Miss Prim put her plump foot down flat. 


“He's not strong enough for a shock When 
he failed it would kill hin 

“But would it fail?” 

They looked at her in dismay. Old 
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Thunder and Lightning rattled his change. 


“This is extraordinary, Mrs. Carver.” 
“The situation is extraordinat Oh, I 
know it sounds like a fairy tale. People 
have acquired the habit of being ordinary 
never looking past a certain point of 
credulity. Yet there must be th beyond 


Death and 
We have no power over them, b 


our feeble limitations. birth are. 


t they per- 











sist among us. If faith cannot lift us above 
ourselves, what can? I tell you’’—her voice 
was low, but it rang and rang—‘“l've seen 
them dancing like well children.” 

They only stared at her. Janet stood her 
ground. Old Thunder and Lightning, look- 
ing merely amused, said, “You mean you 
thought vou did. Miss Prim watched, what 
did she see?” 

‘T saw them limping on their crutches,” 
Arabella Prim flung it at him like an admis- 
sion of shortcoming. “Janet Carver saw 
what she looked for . .. I saw what 7 
looked for.” 

“Mrs. Carver was not close en h to 
judge. You weren’t, were you, Mrs. Carver? 
You didn’t go very near, now did you? "— 
coaxingly, as if he addressed the mind of a 
child. 

“No, indeed! If for one hour of the 
lay they can strike off their s kles, oh, 
do you suppose I’d risk cheating them of 
this . . . of the merest chance of it... to 
atisfy my own mind?” 

“But, my dear lady, here you go asking 
us to accept the supernatural Telling us 
that these little hopeless c1 es can make 
themselves well just by thinking of it 
Surely you see the absurdity of it yourself.” 

The light from the window fell about her 

on her hair. . . on the white sanctity 
of her brow. “If there is anything higher 
that the soul can lift itself up to thi 
is it! His faith can make his body whole. 
You have no right to keep him prisoner 
here!” 

There was no sound in the room for a 
time but the little subdued rustle of pocket 
handkerchiefs. Old Thunder and Lightning 
blew his nose sharply. Miss Prim had called 
them together, and now she rose and dis 


missed them with a grand wave of her hand. 


On the scarred battleground of her soul she 
swung heavily one way and heavily the other 
way. 

“She’s right. And unless somebody keeps 
me from it, I! ne to let him en the 
gate to-morrow 

Janet turned to her with misty, « cI 
eyes, and she said, If it’s true f it 
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should happen as he expects, Ill take him 
home with me, of course. And all his life, 
so far as I’m able, I'll bring him up in his 
own faith.” 

Janet was to tell him. She chose the 
night because she could not bear to see his 
face when he heard. 

“Sandy, to-morrow you are going out 
through the big gate.” 

What light came in his eyes, what terrific 
joy pounded and raced across the homely, 
small features, she would never know. 

He spoke almost at once. “And Toto? 

“No, just you.” 


“Can't Mary Agnes and Micky come 
too?” ; 
“Not this time, dear.’ 
His first thought had been for them. But 
soon the thrill of coming freedom, rushing 


down like a mighty wind, swept him away. 
“Out the gate and down the road! Skip- 
ping... hopping... jumping! Fine old 
legs to go on. Won't I? I'll be big and 
strong, won't I?” 

“God help me,” she prayed. Aloud, “Big 
and strong.” 

He lay shivering with excitement, plan- 
ning what he should do and see and hear, 
his husky little voice going on and on. But 
ifter a time he grew quieter, and then silent. 
He slipped close to Janet as if his timid 
child’s heart clung, just at the last, to the 
dear familiar things he knew. 

Janet’s arm held him close. Janet’s tears 
were hot on the pillow. 

They gathered on the steps to see him 
off, Miss Prim trying to appear calm and 
looking more flustered than ever, the nurses 
silent, Dr. Marriner inscrutable as always. 
Hovering in the background a disapproving, 
mumbling cook, whose long hours of toil 
had been brightened by a quaint little tyke 
and his insuperably gay stories. Old Thun- 
der and Lightning had washed his hands of 
them the day before. Janet Carver waited 
outside the gate in her car. 

Sandy himself was quite tranquil. His 
freckles were scrubbed, his hair drenched 
and plastered. He had a boy scout cap 
long hoarded against the day. He was so 
serene and his preparations so pathetic that 
Arabella Prim’s heart misgave her once 
more, \nd she stood, irresolute and 
Wretched, afraid to give him his chance . 
afraid to deny him that chance. 

Dr. Marriner settled things. He put a 
hand on the frail shoulder. He spoke with 
brisk and cheering vigour. “Well, voung 
man, here you go. Good luck and God 
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keep you.” The last was an echo of inner 
supplication that rose, without the doctor’s 
knowledge, into audibility. 

Sandy started down the winding walk. 
He was a long time covering the distance. 
The little group on the steps watched in an 
agony of suspense and dread. Surely some- 
thing would stop him before he reached the 
gate . .. some hand that had directed him 
until now . that had moved in spite of 
all they could do. He had reached the 
gate. His hands fumbled with the chain 
and it dropped, rattling against the iron. 

Janet had waited in her car by the side 
of the road. Even to herself she would 
not admit the possibility of failure. Sandy’s 
room was ready for him, arranged with the 
toys and articles of a strong and healthy 
child. She had said to the servants, “A 
littie boy from the home who has been cured 
is coming here to live.” 

Sitting in the luxury of her car, waiting, 
she found the moment all but unbearable. 
Shortly now, and she stood face to face with 
the test of the invincibility of all that she 
had fought her way up to. Unable to en- 
dure the tension she stepped from the car 
and stood, motionless and a little white, 
in the clear autumn sunshine. 

Then, before her eyes, the gate swung 
slowly open. 

He stood just inside. He stood and stared, 
and did not move. Janet had never seen 
him look so small, so crippled. It came to 
her that he might turn back; that he, too, 
had flung all he had of faith and the blind 
courage of childhood into one high, reveal- 
ing moment. Would he have the strength 
to meet it? If he wavered he was lost. 

Janet forgot herself and her own problems 


. . . forgot everything except that she must 
save him, and started towards him, running 
calling ... “Sandy 


He caught the ring in her voice, saw het 
face transfigured by a shielding, protecting 
love... but to Sandy it could mean only 
the exaltation of victory! His small face 
lighted in answer to it, grew transcendent 
with joy. His arms went up. It was a ges 
ture of release, of wings about to be spread 

the lifting up of the clay of the earth! 

Janet stopped in the road. She saw that 
the miracle had happened, that Sandy was 
running towards her. The spirit dwelling in 
the soul of a little waif, kindled and nur- 
tured, had carried him to victory. And as 
Janet's arms closed about him the cycle of 
her life rounded into the perfect design 
of an Eternal Scheme. 
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T is a surprise to find Dickens wrong back, they can but hane their hea 
f 


or once in the least known and most shame 


charming of all his delightful dealings There is plenty o 
with Christmas. For he speaks of its own if it were put to the vote among ( 


glittering bejewelled tree as “a_ pretty merrv-makers, the ideal way t 


German tov” merely because it chanced to present would surely | eld 
travel to England vwja Saxe Coburg and a Christmas tree ry 
Gotha when the Prince Consort came to wed cinating about ts 1 
Queen Victoria The real truth is that the parkling on th 


Christmas tree has its remote origin in Scan peak of the piles dainty package 
dinavia. Norwav, Sweden and Denmark re nugly awav at its b | ( 
warded Christmas as hardly Christmas with f jov when the curtain lrawn 


out it, centuries before we found out the Father Christma n pe n 
leasant secret tree in all its glory in son 1U i 
There is, of course, infinite variety in the vhere its advent is the eat eve 


ways of giving presents. In North Germany he vear, is worth the 


a winged and white-robed angel arrives with nderground journey Even 
an incongruous big basket. She has a rather drawing-rooms the same spell Cx 
alarming acquaintance with the doing and at lea-t. over the very tiny. one 
misdoings of the nursery, and as she un sight of the vision ler { 
packs utter an awful warning to delin villages the first thi I ‘ t 
quents There is, indeed, a dreadful hint of carts full of sturdy I ‘ 
that unless amendment be prompt there may woods to be miraculous] nverte 
be no presents next yea! ! In some parts of ymething » and UI O 
Holland it is customary to have a treasure there is a private view of t dazi 
hunt all over the hou \ diamond ring for the topmost bough, t n 
may be concealed in a ick of potatoes, a prize Only last he Y 
pearl necklace of \ ilue may lurk in the to an Essex village tl | dd 
coal scuttle, a miniature tea-set may be nuch happine the fairy godm 
tucked in grandpapa roomy slipper, or a roucvht them bought with a few cl 
fur coat be hidden under the mattress of the a few yards of tull nd 
best bed \ I { tir n ) 

Dutch children have money-hox pigs made assessed 

f rough ware, pink, purple or orange, It is, indeed, a ] r heart that 
which are ™m hed with mach gusto on the epoice vhen t ‘ 
feast of St N la \ ind pr ( n le of sm n ! t 

» the fa to bu rifts | yW purchase vea mart o ’ f . \\ , 
alwavs in Lit i dele ible sort o eck hat the ‘ ( \ 

ngerbread, Woe betide t eckl ttle e it are i i 

folks who have committed the ful crime ' \ laden with 7 | 

rf | b tikine before the it date in M tof us have t 
Decemb«s As to thos endthrifts who fait tale tell n 

ive squande 1 reckless] nstead of drop bbls with t 

ping then ilver de bheltjes o1 twopence Ld pite h ] 

nto piggy’s int r through the slit in h Hans Andersen had | vee tree in 
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THE CHARM OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 








“ The celebrated singer, Jenny Lind, 
found him weeping in the streets” 


at Odense full of the sweet mutual affection 


f which wealthier homes are often bare. 
It seems natural that he should divide the 
honours with Dickens as chief chronicler of 
the romance of the Christmas tree. When 
he became famous he wrote proudly in his 
autobiography: ‘My fairy-tale books all 
came out at Christmas time, and before long 
no Christmas tree could exist without them.” 

His heart remained the heart of a child, 
and an old lady once known to the writer, 
who was intimate with him, used to tell a 
story how when He was in Rome one Christ 
mas the celebrated singer, Jenny Lind, found 
him weeping in the streets. Yet he had been 
feted and wetcomed. Mrs. Browning in hei 
oem “North and South” had said: 


‘When to Rome came Andersen 
‘Ah, but must you take him again?’ 
Said the South to the North.” 
His work had been translated into many 
languages, making him the universal friend 


ot 


t the children. But what were balls and 


banquets «that brought no memories of the 
dear dwelling at Odense, with its wheat 
sheaf before the door that the hungry birds 
might know that Christmas had come. 

Jenny Lind, herself lowly born, was full 
of sympathy. She hurried away, and some- 
where found a fir tree and the indispensable 
gilt applies and walnuts. Then she invited 
the sorrowful Hans to her hotel. There in 
the tawdry sitting-room these two simple 
great ones clasped their hands beside the 
tree with the time-honoured greetings, and 
were glad again. 

It would be good to think that Hans went 
straight back to write the delicious tale of 
the “Conceited Fir-tree.” It is a parable to 
teach contentment in its own lovely way, 
relating’ how the foolish baby fir was ulways 
lissatisfied and always thinking too much 
of itself. It was unhappy even in the 
fragrant forest with the dew-spangled 
flowers. At last—joy of joys—it was chosen 
to be taken to the city and planted in a 
big tub in a fine house. All sorts of 
sparkling things were hung about it, until 
its pride knew no bounds. There was a 
grand party, and all the dancers admired 
the gorgeous tree. It was afterwards flung 
into a lumber room, where it vainly expected 
to emerge and to be made magnificent again. 
There it was left to wither and boast to the 
mice, who gossiped as only Andersen mice 
can. Nothing was left of the wonderful 
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* They clasped their hands beside the 


tree with the time-honoured greetings ” 
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night but a tarnished star carried off by a 
when it igged out to be burnt 
and to feel it had wasted its life. 

Another Christmas tree 


boy was dri 
shines in that most 
popular The Little Match 
Girl.” No one would buy her matches, and 
wandered the 
full of a glorious smell of 10ast goose, be- 
New Year’s Eve.” At last she 


piteously tried to warm herself by 


Andersen 


story 


she starving in snowy streets 


cause it Was 
striking 
them, and with each twinkling light 
ision. In the 
beautiful Chr 
and 


some ol! 


came a \ last “she was sitting 


unde: a tmas tree; it was 


greatet imental than the one 


had 


merchant's. 


more ort 
} } 


she seen through the open door at the 


rich Thousands of candles 


beamed on the branches, and coloured pic- 


tures like those in the print shops looked 
little girl stretched 
toward. them, then the 
The Christma 


She 


down upon them. The 


her hands match 


went out lights mounted 
the 


forming a long 


higher. saw them now as stars in 


sky; one of them fell down, 


line of fire. ‘Now someone is dying, 
thought the little girl, for her old grand 


mother, the only person who had loved her, 
had told her that 
soul mounted up to God 
the 


again, and in the brightness the old grand 


whea a star fell down a 


She rubbed anothe: 


match against wall; it became bright 


mother stood clear and shining, mild and 
lovely. Grandmother had never been so 
large or so beautiful. She took the litth 


girl in her arms, and both flew up to bright 

| very, 

high, and there was neither cold nor hunge 
nor They were with God.” 

Surely like Tiny the immortal 

“Christmas Carol,” the Match Girl 

has softened many a heart and awakened the 


ness and joy above the earth very 
care 
lim, ot 

little 
generosity which 


Christmas 


alone in fit us to 


grace 


It is difficult to discover exactly when 
Dickens wrote the few pertect pages all 
smiles and tears he calls “The Christmas 
Tree.” His biographers shed no search 
lights. When he wrote “Sketches by Boz,” 
what time ‘the weather suggested muffins, 


likewise crumpets, also Sally Lunns,” Christ 
d the cold North 


mas trees had hardly crosse 


Sea Perhaps the inspiration came in 
Genoa, when he was as homesick as Han 
himself, despite the vast cake weighing 
ninety pounds sent him by the friend after 
wards the Baroness Burdett Coutts H 

sadn is reflected in “ The Chimes,” wh 

wa sugce sted by tive clanging bell ! 
Genoa and is ove ed witl seriou 


purpose 





He is, however, at his happiest beside 


Christmas tree, where “there was probabl 


a smell of roasted: chestnuts and other con 
‘For I 


all d », O! 


me 


fortable things,” and he says: 
come home at Christmas. We 
We all come — 


come home, for a short holiday—t 


sr shou 


all should, 


le ion 


the better—from the great boarding 
where we are for ever working at our arit 
metical slates, to take and give a rest \ 
for going e can we no 

we will? yt been when 





would starting our tancy trom our Chr 
Hark, the waits are 
and they break my childish sleep W 


mas tree. 
images do I associat with them a I 
forth 
all the others, 


they gather round 


hristmas tre¢ 


them set on the ( 


Known before keeping 
apart from all the oth 
my little bed—an angel eaking toa 

of shepherds in a field —some travellers 
eyes uplifted following a star—a 
manger. ... Encircled by the social thoug} 
of Christmas 


figure of my 


time, still let the ben 

childhood stand unchangs 
In every cheerful image and s™ 
the season brings, may 1e br 
rested above the poor roof be the star of 
the Christian world. Oh } 
head turn a child’s heart to that figure y 


Who in 


describe 


all the world ex 
the 
“There were a 
Wol 


among the branches, as if in preparation 


marvels upon the tree as 
lows? I 

fully made at verhampton, pe 
ome fairy housekeeping There were jol 
broad-faced little 
in appearance than many real men; and 


heads took off she 


men much more agret 
wonder, for their 
them to be l 
child 


more ! 


said, ‘§ Ther vas everythin 
Oh, the wo 1 
found ca rth when 


It was not 


he washing-tub, Consider the noble fl 





size or two smaller than the elephant ( 
der the goose whose feet we 
and whose balance was » indifferent 
ially fell forward and d ed th 
animal creation. Consid Noah and 
family like idioti yb toppers, and 
he leopard stuck to w I ttl 
\lso ‘a plentiful a rtment of dimin 
itensils.’ O, the warming-pan 1 
man-cook in profile w \" alwa 
to frv the fish \\ 
ne to the Barn \ 
et if woode n pla 1 ¢ 
vn pecul de 1 
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| recognize as moss. Could all the temper- 
ance societies of these later days united give 
me such a tea-drinking as I had through the 
means of yonder little set of blue crockery, 
which really would hold liquid (it ran out of 
a small wooden cask, I recollect, and tasted 
made tea nectar). 


f matches, which 


Good time was the 
ruddy colour of the cloak in which the tree 
forest itself for her to trip 
through with her basket. Little Red Riding 
Hood She was my first love. I felt 
i? I could have married Little Red Riding 
Hood I shouJd have known perfect bliss; but 
not to be. There was nothing for it 
but to look out the wolf in the Noah’s Ark 
there, and put him late in the procession on 


for Christmas 


made a of 


it Was 


’ 


the table as a degraded monster.’ 

Dickens, like other charming men, soon 
learned inconstancy, he remembers 
“wanting to live for ever in the bright atmo- 
sphere 1 had quitted and doting on the little 


for 


fairy with a wand like a celestial barber’s 

pole, and pining for fairy immortality with 

her. Ah, she comes back often. She has 
” 


never stayed with me. 

There is only one woman worthy to be 
named in the Christmas company of Dickens 
and Andersen. Mrs. Ewing’s books are not 
read as they ought to be if only for the sake 
of “The Three Christmas Trees,” 
which were dreams. 


two of 
The little lad who was 
invited to a real one could not go because 
his friends had sent him to bed with a bad 
cold by trying to make him into a real snow 
man, and only succeeding 
snow down his back. 
novel 


in getting the 
The originator of this 
it's 
He brought the snow man his present 
ay, with to take out and a 
dray man wearing ear-rings, who—Dicken- 
sian bore a strong family likeness 
to the angel from the top of the tree who 
ame with him. 


idea was very repentant over re 


a di horses 


touch 


When the invalid went to 
sleep he saw a tree far surpassing the tree 
by The ange] was like his 
mother, but when he ran to choose his pre 
sent he 


inseen him. 


awoke beside the window, only to 
see the real star above the snow-plumed firs. 


He lived “a long useful life,” and on his 
death-bed the bright vision came again. 
“And as the Christmas bells chimed for 
midnight service the old man gazed in 


ecstasy, exclaiming, ‘ Light! 
The Star !? 


Waits told 


The Angel! 
And the distant singing of the 

how 

a 


Angel of the Lord came down 


And glory shone around.’ ” 
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If each one of us gave but 2 handful of 
trifles to hang on a Christmas this 
year there would be no pitifui tale that in 
the poorest places they cannot be decked fo: 
lack of fruits. The children need 
to ensure their divine right of happiness 
Shall we not respond to the simple plea set 


tre¢ 


1 
} 


1; . 
So ttle 


“The old man gazed in ecstasy, exclaiming, 


‘Light! The Angel’! The Star!'” 


on a Dutch appeal with a drawing of a 
ragged child: “Give us our joy!’ 

They often set the example of beautiful 
unselfishness Maeterlinck has enshrined in 
his entrancing “Blue Bird.” There the little 
peasants for pleasure because they 
could catch a distant glimpse of a Christ- 
tree encircled with merry dancers 
They had no envy of the fortunate ones, and 
could share their imaginary cakes and nevet 
begrudge those who had real ones, all plums 
and white sugar. 

Thus does genius link the Christmas tree 
symbolically with “whatsoever things are 


sang 
a 
mas 


lovely.” The last word is with Dickens, 
and it ig the fit conclusion of the whole 
matter: ‘Now the tree is decorated with 


bright music and song and dance and cheer- 
Innocent 
and welcome be they ever held beneath the 
branches the Christmas tree cast 
But as it into 
the ground I hear a whisper going throug! 


fulness, and they are welcome 
of which 
no gloomy shadows. sinks 
‘This in commemoration of the 
This 1 


the leaves: 


of love and kindness. 


of Me.’ 


law 


krance 


hn remem- 








_ 


* Twelve attempts did Jed make, and only at the thirteenth 
did the spike hold and begin to drag the boat with it “"—p. 189 











Daggetts Wife 


Christie Macdona 


OWARDS morning the wind, which 
had been shrieking and screaming 


Maze 


among the ice-fields the night before, 
calmed down into an occasional whine; the 
sun rose on a frozen panorama of glittering 
ice and stormy sea. Around the base of 
Little Pierre, the lighthouse, the spray, 
dashed higher than the rocky foundation, 
had finally, as though exhausted by its own 
fury and struggle, submitted to the power 
of the cold and was now frozen into chill 
and fearful shapes. 

I do not know how to describe adequately 
this Little Pierre, this tower which rose fot 
some fifty-five feet into the winter sky, and 
which turned the facets of its huge light out 
to open sea. The lighthouse had been called 
“Little Pierre” to distinguish it from its 


larger companion on shore, “Grand Pierre.” 
And, indeed, the two were as different from 
each other as night from day. 

Grand Pierre was rather an imposing and 
ornate affair as lighthouses go, and every 
inch of its seventy-five feet was dear to the 
fisherfolk of the small village which it 
dominated. 

In summer its garden was abloom with 
flowers, and little children frolicked within 
its shadow. In winter, when storms came 
down from Labrador and made the villagers 
glad to sit indoors and put their nets in 
order, the lighthouse garden was but a 
pleasant memory and its flowers dead unde1 
a blanket of snow. Light shone, though, in 
the cottages at dusk, and sometimes the 
occupants could be seen trudging soberly 
a-down the irregular streets. They were not 
a people much given to laughter; they had 
seen too much of life at close quarters, and 
their hearts had too often been wrung by the 
sea with which they battled, but they were 
a simple, kindly, courageous folk, una 
quainted with any more frivolous way of 
spending their brief span of existence. And 
perhaps the most lovable thing about them 
Was the way in which they each and all 


built their shacks in the shadow of the light 


house, as though the towering shaft could 
protect them through the raging winter. 

I have given you a picture of Grand 
Pierre, but of Little Pierre was none of this 
true. Four miles of open sea intervened be- 
tween the two lighthouses, and where Grand 
Pierre looked down on children playing at 
Scotch games Little Pierre could see and 
hear nothing but the surf which flung itself 
at the tower all day long. Built on a great 
rock which rose sheer out of the Atlantic, 
Little Pierre in summer was surrounded on 
every hand by sapphire, unfathomable 
depths. In winter it was a creature trying 
to breast a gale, quivering before each new 
onslaught of the furious sea, pounded by 
whole mountains of water which shivered 
into a thousand tiny cascades at the impact. 
Towards shore the ice-floes extended for a 
hundred feet before open water was reached; 
and far as the eye could reach it encountered 
only desolation and the havoc of cold and 
storm. 

And yet within Little Pierre there was life. 
Two people moved within its circular walls, 
arose, took food, held speech and went <. out 
the business of living. And, since you must 
know it sooner or later, these two—and one 
other—are the people with whom my story 
is concerned. 

On the morning of which I speak, when 
the wind had gone down and a timid sun 
had begun to climb over the horizon, a 
woman came into the living-room of Little 
Pierre and began to go about the preparing 
of breakfast. A beautiful woman, this 
Martha Daggett, a woman who had seen be- 
tween fifty and sixty summers, and whose 
beauty was the outward manifestation of a 
lovely and a tranquil mind. Her face was 
softly tinted, as is an apple; she was a per- 
son of irrepressible joyousness, but life had 
dealt with her sternly, and now her lips 
rested gravely against one anothe1 She 
was dressed in an ugly stuff of drab brown, 
but not even this hideousness of attire could 


quench her vitality of spirit. 
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She clasped her hands together and smiled 
as she caught sight of the sun through the 
east window, then, at a sound from beyond 
the threshold, left off 
the outside world and resumed her preparing 
of the Very 


meagre were these same preparations, and 


she her scrutiny of 


morning meal. modest and 
withal full of a certain degree of mystery. 
First Martha Daggett of 
bacon from a side which was kept in a great 
had 
stood looking at them, and then, suddenly, 
she fell ot het 


her hands. 


cut three strips 


covered dish; when she cut them she 


knees and buried her face in 


No, she was not weeping, as you 


may have thought—she was praying. She 
seemed almost to be trying to explain some- 
thing to the Someone Who was not there 
. .. as if He could not read all that was 
written in her guileless heart. 

When she had arisen she smoothed down 
the brown stuff of her dress and went for a 


brief instant to the mir 
long sink. I said 
Was not crying but 
not wholly true. For two tears lay visible 
on her cheeks as she crossed the room. And 


or that hung over the 
a moment ago that Martha 


this statement was 


lest you accuse her of even the slightest ot 
vanity, I will tell you she used the mirror 
only to assure herself the tears were not 
visible. Not for thirty-five years had she 


lived with a man who believed that all mir- 


Tors set the feet of women- 


folk. 


When the aroma of the bacon was pleasantly 


were snares for 


filling the little room, Martha snatched 
another instant to iook from the window 

this time she looked towards the west, 
towards shore, four miles away. She 


strained her eyes, but nothing met them save 
the 


endless expanse of ice and_ water, 
weighted down by a leaden sky giving 
promise of more snow. Once she saw a faint 
speck .. . which might be a boat and 
her breath quickened, but it was only a 
space of water more dark than the rest 
With a sigh of disappointment she went 
back to the table, which was laid for two, 
although one person, of robust appetite, 
could have comfortably demolished the 
frugal fare set thereon \ large pot ot cot 
fee, weak but hot, a plate on which were 


four cold, beaten biscuits, and a second plate, 


on which was the bacon I mentioned earlier, 
completed the array \ arlet tablecloth 
made the room look warmer; and in the 
window a= single urageous little plant 
struggled to draw comfort from the feeble 
sunshine that came in at the window 

As he lifted the tee pot to its corner 
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at the head of the tabl« , Martha heard ster 


overhead, the steps of a person heavy an 
deliberate in his walk. She wiped her ha 
and went to the door that led to the tow: 
stairs. 

‘I was just a-goin’ to call you, pa 
said, and with that, Jed Daggett, her | 
band, came into the ro \ very tall 


was Jed Daggett, a reminded 


somehow of an eagle, so fierce and keer 
were his eyes. It was these eyes and 
tight, grim lips that told you so eloquent 
what he was a person who would | 
to what he believed to be ! ht, ever 
he had to walk over his dearest t Go 
His head was crowned bv a maegnificer 
thatch of unruly grey S All his life 
Jed Daggett had been ashamed of. thes 
same curls, but not a livi soul excey 
Martha had ever guessed it 

Now as he came into the room he nodde 
to Martha, paying no attention to the 
spoken question that lay in her eyes, an 
going straight to the sink he carefu 
washed from his hands the grease which 
cleaning of the light had left there. Thi 
he sat down in his place, and both |} 
and Martha bowed their heads for the 
that has been said in a thousand New Eng 
land homes before and sinc But now M:; 
tha could contain herself no longer. 

“What about the boat, pa she ask 


Jed paused in his slow eating. 


“You're just a weak, worrisome female, 
Martha. How many times have I told you 
God is looking out for us. . - 

“He may be but I'd be easier in 
mind if I could see the revenue cutte 
headin’ this way,” returned Martha re 
liously. “It's ewelve ada ve rdue n \ 
and twelve days is a pretty long stre 
when vou’re shut off f1 everything, s 
as we are, Jed Da; t! 

Jed looked at her pia ibly Cw 
days is nuthin’ to God,” he replied ever 
“He'll send the boat when He ( Od al 
ready not a mite before We ain 
here to que tion His workin ' 

Martha sighed, then ! aw that he 


band had raised his eyes to the picture 


hung just above her head, the picture of 
boy Neill, who had one low at ea W 
trying to save his ship For thi I 
memory wa the al i t I h le 1 Da 
and his wife worshipped this | 
twenty-five, with tl t ot 1 
his smile, was the thing for which the 
old people ha | cor { | P 

h a lonely and ence 








After a moment Jed lowered his glance 
and bent his attention to finishing what was 
on his plate. At intervals the wind outside 
threatened to rise again in a tantrum, but 
always it subsided into a whimper and died 
down along the water. When the meal was 
finished Martha cleared away the dishes 
and piled them in an orderly pyramid at 
the sink. An indescribable depression 
seemed to have come upon her. . . she was 
like a woman waiting for something . . 
she knew not what. Even the very clock 
seemed to hush its tick as it waited with 
her. 

Suddenly she screamed from the window, 
her voice unspeakably shrill and piercing : 
“Ted! Jed! There’s something been caught 
on the ice-floes !” 

She could hear Jed descending the steps 
which led up to the light, could hear him 
pause at the door of the room. 

“Taint nuthin’ but a bit o’ wreckage, 
Martha . . . nuthin’ could ’a’ lived through 
last night’s seas . But he looked obedi- 
ently through the binoculars which she 
thrust into his hands. She knew by the in- 
stant stiffening of his body that it was no 
piece of wreckage which he saw. 

‘It's a dory,” he said after a moment. “It’s 
a-poundin’ against the ice. -’ But Mar- 
tha hardly heard him; she was taking from 
their places on the wall his oil-skins, the 
rubbers with metal cleats in their soles, the 
short wooden staff with the spiked steel end, 
and the coil of hempen rope. At last Jed 
was ready, and at the door he turned, for- 
bidding as always. 


” 


“Down on your knees and pray!” he com- 
manded, and he banged the door to against 
the wind which threatened to tear it from its 
hinges. But Martha, for all she was such 
an essentially respectful person, didn’t see 
why she could not talk to God and watch 
Jed at the same time. And she did pray— 
for certainly during the progress of Jed’s 
terrific struggle towards the open water she 
sent up a dozen broken pleas that her hus- 
band might reach his goal in safety. 

For the space of a hundred feet she saw 
Jed fighting against the wind, then suddenly 
he disappeared. Martka closed her eyes; he 
had slipped into one of the open spaces be- 
tween the floes, and was going down beneath 
the icy water. But when she opened her 
eyes again Jed was once more in sight, his 
body bent to the force of the rising gale. It 
seemed an eternity before he came to the 
edge of the floes 
throwing distance of the dory which was 


before he stood within 
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alternately crashed against the ice, and 
drawn out to sea again. » 

She saw Jed’s arm rise, and something 
flashed in the sunlight; he was using the 
spike, tied to the rope, as a harpoon, and had 
hurled the latter into the dory that its point 
might catch in the boat’s prow. But the 
attempt must have been a failure, for Mar- 
tha saw Jed draw the spike back through 
the water and go through the mancuvre 
again, 

Twelve attempts did Jed make, and only 
at the thirteenth did the spike hold and 
begin to drag the boat with it. Inch by 
inch Jed contested its progress with the rag- 
ing water; suddenly he stooped, and when 
he straightened he held the body of a man. 
Only then did Martha remember that coffee 
should be boiling against their return to 
the lighthouse, and that blankets, held to the 
fire to warm them, should greet this poor 
derelict’s half-frozen body. 

Her very feet had wings, yet she was 
hardly through when she heard Jed shouting 
from outside. She threw open the door and 
helped catch the burden he was on the point 
of letting fall. Together they got the man 
into the little bedroom, and there Jed 
stripped the clothes from the bruised body, 
cutting them where they were frozen most 
stiff. When Martha saw the stranger’s face 
her initial impression was one of surprise— 
he was so much younger than she had sup- 
posed he would be. Not more than twenty- 
four or five, as he lay back against the pil- 
lows, he looked singularly like a small 
child, a spoiled child, for not even the sea 
had been abie to strip his face of its sullen- 
ness. 

When Jed forced half a cup of scalding 
coffee between the pallid lips the boy’s eye- 
lids fluttered and he made an effort to speak. 
But although Martha sat there for the better 
part of an hour, watching him, the effort 
was not repeated . . . the boy seemed simply 
to have fallen asleep. 

When Martha had come into the living- 
room she found Jed before the picture of 
Neill, his expression one of ferocious and 
sardonic triumph. She stood next to him, 
and he looked down at her for an instant. 

“We've snatched another one back from 
the sea,” he said shortly. “I tell you, Mar- 
tha, it makes a man fee] like something to 
know he’s settling an old score with the 
deep!” 

But Martha was not thinking of his words 
at all. She was wondering if the revenue 
cutter would get there in time. 
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Il 


times Martha stole in to look at 


How many 


the still figure lying the blankets | 


know. But each time she 


unde! 
do not found the 
boy still lost in a sort of exhausted stupor. 
At dusk, which in winter falls early on the 
Maine coast, Jed went upstairs to tend the 
lamp, and Ma 


mending in het 


tha was left with a basket of 
lap. For the first time she 
knew the meaning of ymplete 





loneliness 
Even Jed, whom she had always regarded 
with a kind of unquestioning adoration, now 
than another 


They had known 


I 
marriage and parenthood together, but now 


seemed to be nothing 


more 


isolated spirit like hersel 


suddenly, there was no common ground of 
humanity on which they might meet 

In the midst of her retlections she was 
conscious of a sound from the room 


whe re the boy lat s 
aw that 
about with inquiring eyes. 
Martha his 
he doubted her being quite alive. 
feeling better,” 
ide of the bed. 


boy continued to regard het 


In the dim light Martha 





‘ was looking 
When he beheld 


glance rested on her as though 


he was awake 


_ hope you are said 


The 


wood nly, busy 


Martha, coming to the 


of his own. 
What place is this he asked abruptly 
Martha told him. 
Pierre!” he exclaimed. 


with thoughts 


and after a pause 
* Little 


“Vou 


Grand Pierre . . . nothin’ could live 


Little 


mean 
through at Pierre! 
Your 
my husband went o 
said Martha. 


dory caught on the floes ... and 
t and brought you in,” 


There was a pause, broken 


by the entrance of Jed. 

Sh avs this here is Little Pierre,” said 
the DOV indicatil Martha Jed nodded, 
and the Db went on 


\nd at Jed’s s¢ 





he sl k ead wily from side to side 
“Two ship ye under in three year 
we , the de ire doe look atter hi own, 
eh He n ( imac Heave ! 
How n eve ie ! \ | ow good are tl 
chance t et I thin to eat here 

Marth inced at Jed, a lightning-dart 
ot a nce Chen \¢ il a Lmost DOO 
getical . re wee mu a bite right now. 
And I’ve I’ve- t lothes I expect 
fit vou... S} hurried out into the liv 
ing-room, tollowed by Jed 

*'Pea ) he take in awful t for 
granted,” observed the latter as he took the 
bundl ot lothin that had been Neill 
and turned to go into the other room. 

“So would you take things for granted, 








ef your stomack was as en pty as ni 
Martha felt like retorting, but she didn’t 
She only busied herself at cutting infinit 
mal slices of meat ft a tas diminishing 
roast. It was pretty slim fare that ¢1 


the table when she 
thought it would look good to a hunery 


Coftee, two biscuits, and the meat 


rememberec having rr 1 that it 
dangerous to give a starving person to 
food to begin with. 


It was apparent, however, 








was actuated by no such delicacy of thought 
for he tell on the food as an animal f; 
on raw meat For a panic-stricken 1 er 
Martha thought he ight be ask 
tor more, but he 1 t \\ f 
finished he sat back an ced a ed 

‘You aim't teld u ) name vet, 
aid Jed, as Martha t : vay the dishes 

Robert Cartwright, { the boy, short] 

Shipped on the .Va vii Smith . . pret 
tiest six-master ever Lid n 
he began to founds ay ) of Ne 
York and er ( hatche ve 
stripped off in the he just filled 
and settled. There ere r of int 
dory . . . but I vue well must h 
taken the others overboard . Hy ST 
with the Matt ot-tactne that become 
habitual with those who e by th ea. a 
though her anger and ¢ ntricities were n 
thing more or |es tha the expected 

“My name’s Jed aid the older r | 
expect itll be just as well for us to know 
one another... there ain't anv gettin 
from here till the revenue tte Irie and 
takes vou otf .. il t twelve da 
overdue now,” 

But what Jed wa yout to add to his 
word remaine ur H tl nstar 
the boy, springing t ’ I e 

me age wit never, ‘Who's that 
that m 1 there 

Chere Va l ent eK nce 
then Jed Ol Wil I t 
finever, 1 ne if I ( 

t P } e their ‘ | | 
oice that ive Ul I I 


en and 7 HH , ty 
in to ive I 

Cartwright look ee = ee 
but there was no 1 t wer tly n 
that lighted her face \ tele ci 
laughter came and danced in his eyes 

The poor too ’ | n ta ‘ 
ship! The poor old fo Hugging to th 


Drawn by 


‘Springing to his feet, and his face gone savage with Arch Webb 
anger, the boy said, ‘Who's that—that man there? 
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these three years the 


son whom Cartwright had known to be a 


crazed 


hearts 


memory of a 


drunken weakling . . . a man who, 


with liquor, had run his ship on a reef and 


let twenty-eight lads death in 


*O down to 
a pounding surf! And now Cartwright, the 
only man living who cowld teil the story of 

night, had by the 
father of the man he 


one else in the 


hat awful been saved 
hated more than any- 


world! For there had been 


a girl, too a girl whom Cartwright had 


love 1, but Cartwright could have died for 


it was Neill Da; 


could bring the colour 


all she would have cared; 


getts footsteps that 
to her cheeks. . . . But now everything w 
enanged; Cartwright 
on Neill Daggett more terribly than he had 
7 


dreamed possible 


could revenge himself 
ever 
Frightened by the 
Martha stepped forward. 
oul Neill : 5 she a ke 


expression on his face 
“TD d 
anxiously, 


know 
= He 


captain out of 


you 


he—was the vyounce 
Boston is 
Cartwright looked at her. “T knew h 
some,” he replied after a moment. “I 
wie®. . s+.” Then 
who was watching hi 


“Fl tell 


y to het ‘Your son 
was t the fir fello vou th t I ! 
Ile was t a drunken fool that sent 
twentv-¢ ! te ) better than } sell to 
the bottor f th i! You've ne known 
the truth, because dead en tell no tales, 
and becau the on living man who could 
tell the story ( B Cartwright— never 
knew Neill Da ett hac father nad her 
to tell it to!’ 

Oh, he would tell her ill right! Ne 
Daggett was where he could no longer be 
reached, but here were the two thre t 


whom Cartwright would pay off the old 
score of three veat avo 

Once hi roo! the boy broke 
lauchter oo ® ta that came to 
climbing the st: 
the light He 
Martha in the livin 


“He's a bad one,” he 


inside 
Jed’s ears as he 
was irs to keep vigil ove 
back 


room 


told her 


turned and sought 


about Cart 


wright. But Martha shook het head and 
went on with what she was doing. 

No... he’s just been terribly hurt 
by something ometime,” she contra 


dicted, and Jed went out of the 


dering 
kind. 
The 


about the pig headednes- ot 


next morning the boy ate his break 





fast alone. Martha told him that Jed ] 
already eaten, which was true. And 
added after a pause, °* I have, too BR 
was not! Why she should have bothers 
tell him she had eaten, Cartw? 

make out. He was busy starin 


of ice that hemmed in the lighthou 

‘Heavens! ” he said after a n 

ut the world looks frozen from het 
Martha smiled. 

‘It isnt, he contradict 
full of people... nd ©... + an 
going on, - 

Cartwright looked at her with 
“Most people are mutts !”’ he | 
viction. But at this Martha laugh 

"NO, they're on trvin 


out ot life ana | 
most of them. ‘That’s w ( 
patient with one another .. . somet 
WG... OF an e 
so much sometime 

Cartwright considered, then pron 
judgement, “I : ou re 


love with everybody, aren't 
But Martha didn’t even kr 

was there, She lo ( < 

and soft colour poured into her fa 
‘Il should like,” s} 


all the folks that are kinda t 





and discouraged and put n 

into thei t ;* 
be i be ll ) 

It was too t ( 
creed was short and supre 
vou had to remember \ 
tellow before he hurt ul. ( 
with Martha’s strange ] he n 
will, he was al echle 

‘You're nothin’ but plain 
iid, but he 1 it I 
he went upstall to J 
cleaning the lamp. But he 
Nhouse keepel ma rn t { 
\ Ww ( | to be I ( I 


self. 


Did you evel know Mi Da t 
everybody in the world wa is’ fine 
commenced. Jed Ked up trot t 
ing, nodded a slow head 

‘Yes ... Martha’s been talkin’ th 
tor q ite i pel] n v,”” he said » 
ot an awful lot I ve n he I 
right ’ 

- guess he’s a softie !” was Cart 
comment And again Jed nodded 

‘Most wimmen are,” he replied | 
what it means when ’ \ n 





| 


hat’s 


» the 
they 


[ TEACH HER THE EASY RINSO WAY | 


TEACH HER THE EASY RINSO WAY 
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Rinso can be used for 
boiling—just as well 
as for soaking 


| 


ut her on 


the right road 


Put her on the right road early. Take the 
weekly wash for instance. Before the 
coming of Rinso this used to be the hardest 
of all your tasks, but your little girl need never 
experience such drudgery if you show her 
how Rinso soaks out dirt without hard, back- 
aching scrubbing. 

Put her on the easy Rinso road 

now. ‘| he years ahead will be 

far, far happier for her, if she 

has your experience to guide 





her on the way. ae 


ISO 


OOL, WEST t MWICH AND LONDON 





In two sizes: 
Large carton 
for full-size 
wash; smaller 
carton for 
ordina:y wash. 
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A Dream of Christmas morning 


“It’s snowing 


Toffee-de-Luxe !” 


Make the dream come true. 
Fill all stockings with- 


Mackintoshis Toffee deIuxe 
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got some man to stand between them and 
the world. I don’t know where Martha 
would have been if she hadn’t have had some- 
one... cause she’s got such notions of right 
and wrong . she don’t seem to make no 
allowances for justice or punishment in this 
world! All she thinks about is mercy.” 

“That mercy’s all the bunk!” said Cart- 
wright shortly. “Only silly fools believe 
in stuff like that!” He felt quite convinced 
of the truth of the words as he spoke them, 
and he went downstairs with his resolution 
strengthened, He was not going to be 
cheated of his revenge because some old 
woman believed love was a stronger weapon 
than force. 

The next morning there was no hiding 
the fact that starvation stared them in the 


face. Martha, with lips that trembled, re-. 


ported that they had food enough to last 
them two days ... no more. If the cutter 
didn't get through . i 

“But it will get through,” she finished, 
trying to smile. “God won't let us die 
like rats in a trap... He couldn't.” 

“God ain't changing His plans to suit the 
like o’ us,” said Jed sternly. 

Martha did not reply, but she went over 
and laid a hesitant hand on Cartwright’s 


sleeve. “If it’s going to come to this,” she 
whispered, “I’m sorry Jed picked you up off 
the floes. Freezin’s easier than starvin’!” 


Jed turned from the window where he had 
been sweeping the water with his glasses. 

“Only a thaw would let her through now,” 
he said evenly. “And there ain't a-goin’ to 
be no thaw . . . not with the thermometer 
down to five. He hung the glasses on 


their accustomed peg, and went out of the 


5 


room, 

By nightfall the gale was upon them, and 
they knew all the terrors of the condemned. 
Yet it was Martha who, when Jed had gone 
to his post in the tower, proposed that she 
and Cartwright should play what she called 
“hikkles,” a game played with pegs of 
wood which Neill had once carved from a 
maple branch. But Cartwright’s thoughts 
Were off on excursions of their own. 

“Lumme!” he exclaimed. “I should think 
you and the old man would go nuts 


stayin’ in a place like this all the time! ” 
Martha looked up, surprised. “But I 

thought you loved the sea don’t you?” 
“Me!” exclaimed Cartwright. “Heavens 


I hate it! Dash ol’ whinin’ thing! Alway 
Waitin’ to suck poor devils down. 
A curious expression came into Martha 
eyes. “Yes,” she said slowly, “that’s it 
1796 
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. . that’s what the sea is always doing 
waiting to suck poor devils down. That's 
why me and Jed have been here all this 
time, you see. It got our Neill three years 
ago... and Jed felt that 1%... if .. 
he could be tendin’ a light somewhere it 
would sorta be keepin’ it from gettin’ some- 
body else’s boy.” 

Cartwright turned about and faced her. 
His eyes were incredulous. “Is that why 
you . .. and Jed came to live here?” he 
asked at last. 

“Yes,” said Martha. “I was a farm girl. 
I like the earth... and growing things... 
and the sea only hurts everything it touches. 
But Jed 
I guess he knows what's best. I don’t know 
where I’d have been if it wasn’t for Jed... 
he says I just don’t know how to fight life 
at all. . . . And he’s happy when he thinks 
he’s payin’ off old scores with the sea... .” 

Jed was right, Cartwright thought. Mar- 
tha didn’t know how to fight life at alli 
This business of loving all the rest of the 


he wanted to stay on... and 


world... where did it get you? Nowhere! 
No one slept very much that night at 
Little Pierre. Awake in his narrow bed, 


the boy could look out and see the circling 
ribbon of yellow from the light as it shot 
through the frozen vapour above the water. 
Like rats in a trap, Martha had said. That 
was it... like rats in a trap! He wished 
that Jed Daggett had let him perish in the 
open boat it would have been all over 
by now. 

For the meals next day, the last they 
would have, there was hard bread and drip- 
ping. Martha put it before them as if she 
Was serving a banquet. There were deep 
lines beneath her eyes and her colour had 
paled, but her courage seemed high. 

“T have eaten my share,” she said in 
answer to Jed’s question, but she did not 
look at Jed as she said it. Cartwright saw 
nothing of this . . . he did not care for 
the dripping, and he was not yet sufficiently 
hungry to forget the prejudic es of childhood. 
When Martha drew his attention to what he 
had left on his plate he made a movement 
of distaste and shook his head. 

“Tt’ll do for your breakfast,” said Martha, 
but wistfully. But not even Jed, when the 
morrow came, could fail to see that Martha 
looked ill. On the short trip between the 
stove and the table her steps lagged notice 
ably, and it seemed an effort for her to 
pour out the steaming coffee. 


“T puess I’m just a little tired,” she said, 


when Jed questioned her sharply, and to 
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Jed this seemed 
returned to 
hight, 


to disturb the routi! he 





explanation. He 
polishing of the 
able 


himsell. 


adequate 
his everlasting 
not even his 1 nent peril being 
had set 
tower with 


Cartwright, about to go up to the 


him, paused and turned back; he felt a 
sudden 
Martha. 

But on the 


he halted 


and unaccountable need to talk 
hold of the living 


for Martha wa 


roo 
standing with 


her eves on } ture and the plate 
from which Cartwright had eaten in het 
hand. After a moment she put the plate 
down, moved away tro it as if torn by 
inner conflict Sudde ind at the h 

Cartwright felt a sort of pain come up into 
his throat—she fell upon the plate and de 


voured the scraps of food it contained as 


only a person can when he is racked by 


acutest hunget Cartwi ht took a step for 
\\ ard, and at ht f h 1 tide of crimson 
welled up into Martha lact She tried to 
escape, but Cartwright was around the othe 
side ot the table in ne twinkling otan eye 
and had her by the rists 

“Listen!” he said harshly ‘Did you 
co without to § e it to him nd 
me?” Martha pu ed him away ind ae 
fended herself nary 

“Tt’s better th an Jed 
should have it, he said stubbornly 
‘Women don't nt » much . the 
don’t do bie thin mn the world like cl 

And Vhen ne nn hed the sentence 

Cartwright knew he had beaten la 


every point; he could never, now, tell he 


about Neil 


I can’t pretend he wasn't angry with he 
too. Hle re nted i e hac } } 
the nice sullen art he had wrapped about 
himse lf, and he was about to ive her a fine 
round scolding wv n ridden the hea 
fed running down the eps. shouting n 
intelligible thin a ‘ in He burst int 
the room, shovin t lass¢ nto Gal 


wright’s hands. 





Books for Presents 


The problem of what to 
buy for Christmas presents 
is solved by giving books. 
Send for Cassell’s Autumn F 
List and you will be able 
to choose acceptable pres- 
ents for young or old. 


Cassell’s, La Belle Sauvage, 
E.C4 














A charming story of Youth by the 


*Unqu stion 





“The cutter!” he cried 


through ! And it wa at that moment t 
Martha laughed 

An hour later Cartwright, about to re 
to shore on the cutter, ave of the t 
people into whose life he had been flur 


‘You 


have never told me about N 


said Martha, a he and the boy stood a 
for a last moment. Ca ht | 1 
het eves 

le Wa very t al 
“He went down I ! 
\nd Cartw ht'sa ent Martha | 


Thank God | 
never told Jed ’ . 
tear . « here n t 
came Neill would \ | 

mmietiinie a oth | n 
too stron In ne nin ed 
hard on Ne ( ind } 

isal } n é 

tbborn like | I N 
ran aw I ! I I 

nd pl e ! 

nted , + } ’ + 

n =he ‘ ( | 
tinued \nd to t 

to te ha ’ 

Before Cart e |} 
hat he ild ‘ 

For he kn ha I n 

l ral hare I 

me had posse 
of the cutter he 

a mere blu te) 


} \l 
weapon n } 
indins I t 
it ile n in I 
ymethin ! Shapin I 
lat dav by « ( nin t I 
by what mu d nd 


ERNEST RAYMOND | 


ne Bruno 


author of ell England. 


WARWICK DEE PING 


Eighteenth Thousand 


Sorrell and Son 


i ly the by t novel he ha written ; Truth 
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: 4.—A Word in Place 

n't NCLE ANTHONY frequently de- Cassandra glanced away, then glanced 

a scribes me as a witless individual again. I had not ceased gazing; I did not 

ne married to a silly schoolgirl. cease. Cassandra glanced at five-second 

W, This is inaccurate. Cassandra is not a_ intervals. 

ny schoolgirl ; she is twenty-one—and she neve I wanted to propose. Cassandra knew. 
was a sél/y schoolgirl. Had not Cassandra rhe situation was almost an impossible one 
been, on the contrary, a very brilliant for proposing in. This again Cassandra 

as schoolgirl, we should have passed out of knew, 

ill each other's lives before I could frame my And at the very next station Cassandra 

ler proposal for her hand. This would have might get out—or I might get out. And 

I entailed no regret on the part of our rela never in our lives should we meet again! 

ff, tives, who consider that Cassandra and I Cassandra and I realized all this; we 

n ire a far too mirthful and IMmpec unlous con thought desperately. We did not know what 
junction to be endured with any comfort to do. 
but it would have been heart-breaking for Then Cassandra, removing her eyes from 

se Cassandra and me. : mine for a moment, and looking, in her 

>, Four years ago we first saw one another desperate striving with the problem, towards 

in inatrain. It was an extremely full train, 

ill 1 was wedved in the corridor, at the thresh- 

ck old of a compartment in which sat seven 

1st seventeen-year-old young ladies in neat blue 

il serge school costumes and a mistress of 

rht awesome appearance. I was facing this in 

at terior, | wished | was not—at first. But I 

er vuld not turn. 

n\ 1 felt embarrassed. If the mistress 

el glanced at me | did not mind very much. 

yut If one of the youne ladies glanced I gazed 

it's hastily past her at the speeding landse ape, 

yur outside the far window. It was very inte 

irs esting landscape, but I would have an idea 





that my cheeks were getting red and that 
my eves were assuming a= strained, un 
: “ : + 
= natural appearance v hilst they gazed. lf We first saw one another in a train 


two young ladies glanced, I gazed doubly 





r hard at the landscape, and felt that my eyes the window, drew a breath of intense relief 
Were stretching grotesquely and that my and exclaimed delightedly to a_ school- 
lace was carmine. And I longed for the — fellow 
' moment when | should reach my station and “There’s a church!” 
escape, “T’ve seen a church before,” said the 
\nd then Cassandra—though I did not — school-fellow. . 
know that was her name —~glanced. [I did Cassandra was not discouraged by this 
not gaze at the landscape; I did not re unkindness “In the holidays,” she said, 
member that I was embarrassed; I gazed with clear enunciation, “we always go to ot 
saa completely enraptured—at Cassandra. Mark’s, North Audley Street.” 
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A month later I went to St. Mark's, North journey; and Cassandra introduced me t 
Audley Street. her father and mot! 

Cassandra and [, discovering ourselves “T did not quite 
side by side on leaving, felt exactly a Cassandra’s tather to 1 | ently 
though we had been introduced on the train — ne rprised. 


5.—A Pharmaceutist in Need 


ASSANDRA and | had run out of tea ittle bit of the law f there should be 


It was eleven p. vhen we made hance. 
the discover We were sure that we The town seemed piete a 
should hot sicep oa \ nk thre evhout tlie Phere were nod I ne n ( 
night unless e | t ed] hoe nd 
tea It wa r di " eal prospect, | n he pave ent 1 
sides, our nost er pir ning 1 ect We te I 
hat tragrance wl hen | ) e to ro 
Wate 1 poured p > tea leave Oul ran lic i 
palates were ipl earnin tor coplou And ther 
currents of hot, fresh t ribed “krnest | 
We put on our coat nd went forth into Chemi 
the cold moonlight—and on into the tow1 “Chemists se te | nas, f 
We trusted to see illumined windows above alids—awtully 1 t 1 ( 
some grocer’s shop. We should not | ‘ Yi rin hie n 
to pound at the roce premises and to he We stopped \\ 
seech him for tea Of uirse it would. be 1 mlight and 
against the law purchasing tea at midn t plate, above an ¢ 
nearly, but we could not resist breaking jus hop doorpost On 





nacd 

() } } ’ 

" 
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“A bolt was withdrawn: the door opened, 


and Mr. Erskine was revealed "’ : nm 











behind its blinds, suddenly became illumi- 
nated. 
“Sticking-plastet 


“Ves!” whispered Cassandra, 


I whispered. 


A bolt was withdrawn. The door opened, 
and Mr. Erskine was revealed as a dear, 
dressing-gowned old gentleman with float 
ing grey curls and sweeping beard, whom no 
one would have the heart to deceive. 

Cassandra smiled her sweetest, most 
pathetic smile. 

‘Please, it ¢s dreadful of us to disturb 
vou,” she said, “But we 
haven’t a pinch of tea, and 
we’re dying for some. Could 
you da 
" ertainly ! Certainly ! 
said Mr. Erskine. “I don’t 
stock it myself; but = my 


” 


wife will oblige you with a 
packet. Pleasure! Step 


inside,” 


6.—A Tone in 
Contrast 


ASSANDR \ and I col 





lect cig ette cards. The 

collection Cassan 
dra’s_ really. Three thou 
sand, one hundred, and 
thirty-nine vivid-hued little 
pictures of cricketers, aero- 
planes, polar bears, and 
Canadian harvest fields were 


cherished part of her 
; , 
worldly goods when she mar- 
red me: and we lose no 
pportunity of increasing this delighttul art 
vallery, 

Vhis afternoon we were in an omnibus. 
We were not thinking of cigarette pictures 
at first. We were thinking that we hoped 
it would not = rain We were expending 


cighteenpence of the hot sekeeping money 


upon a ride into the country, and meant 
to walk back. 


We were the sole patrons ot the vehicle 


for some time, Then an elderly man, of 
rugged visage but prosperous appearance, 
climbed in. He purchased—in a rugged 
voice—a_ ticket for Paddock Chase, two 
miles beyond our own destination. Then 


he drew from his pockets a silver cigarette- 
case and a long, white cardboard box with 
a blue-green label 


Cassandra and IT stiffened abruptly at the 


CASSANDRA AND I 





sight of the box. In fact, we went rigid. 
We knew that it contained not only a 
hundred cigarettes, but one or even two 
of those beautiful extra-large pictures which 
rarely come our way, because we find it 
more financially convenient to buy my 
cigarettes in small packets. 

Our fellow-traveller opened his cigarette- 
Case. 

‘*No smoking inside!’’ said the con 
ductor, in the doorway, with severity, look- 
ing towards our friend opposite. 





“Our hearts went cold. The conductor was gazing at 
the pictures—hungrily '"—p. 


‘“No one ain’t a-going to smoke,’’ said 
our fellow-veyageur tartly. 

oe ' 

All right! 


‘All right yourself !’? retorted our rugged 


said the conductor. 


friend, 

He scowled at the conductor, who looked 
ignoringly away. He scowled at me. He 
grunted. Then he opened his cardboard 
box. With something of contempt he threw 
two large pictures on to the seat beside 
him—and began to fill his cigarette-case. 

They were perfectly entrancing pictures, 
of a series which we had never seen 
turreted castles, one grey, one faintly rose 
coloured, rising against faint blue skies. 
Cassandra and I held our breaths. We 
wanted the pictures indescribably. It 
seemed obvious that our friend did not want 
them. Yet we did not like to ask him for 
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them. We both felt that his reply might be We were wondering what the conductg) 
quite disconcertingly rugged. And he would would say when I sprang upon the pictures 
not get out and leave them behind until he — betore he could 
reached Paddock Chase! The conductor picked up an_ inscr 
We gazed at them, and yearned, and con board to insert in a bracket upstair \\ 
tinued to lack courage a lingering look at the pictures, he 
We neared our destination Cassandra upstairs. 
touched my hand meaningly. I felt in my Just then we passed two red-brick ho 
pockets. She passed me her pursc I went They marked the commencement ot 
to the door and took tickets for Paddock gling Paddock Chase The actual v 
Chase. Wa halt a mile farther on l « ntemp 
We gazed again, thinking longingly of | our friend 
the moment when our friend would ris Perhaps he was a stranger to the 
to his feet and abandon his pictures. And bourhood 
then some instinct prompted us to look If so, perhaps this was precisely t 
towards the doorwa Our hearts went cold f Paddock Chase whic e required! J 
The conductor was gazing at the picture conductot tone to him n reg 
hungrily. //e was a collector! He wanted ably harsh. A courteous tone trom me, ¢ 
to ask for the m, but the absence of cordial veyvin timely informat n, would « 
relations between himself and our friend a very pleasant conti 
was deterring him “Ta is Paddock ¢ e sa” 4 
He glanced at our friend, who, with un Our friend grunted 
communicative mien, was now reading a cord, and made for the « I Ca 
newspaper. He had a mental struggle. Hi and | thou 
lips wavered, tightened, wavered. I put the picture | é an 
Cassandra and I, watching stark-eyed, all alighted 
shivered with anxiety The omnibu irted Phe n 
At last, whistling to cheer himself, the came rapidly downstait! nd look« 
conductor decided also to wait until Our friend looked a m ae 
Paddock Chase and I looked at a 
Cassandra’s tremulous hand took mine tened into it 
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hings that Matter 
by Rev ARTHUR PRINGLE 








THE LARGER CHRIST 


“a HRISTMAS comes but once a year”; 
and so, of course, from one point of 
view it must be. Even when ten- 

sion is happy, it cannot be kept up in- 

definitely; and, in the nature of the case, 
the zest and festivity of the season would 
soon pale if they were more than annual. 

And, taking the more serious side of Christ- 

mas, With all its religious associations and 

mplications, the same thing apphes. Once 

a year certain truths are remembered and 

emphasized, including the greatest truth of 

all; and, here again, the very raritv of the 
occasion means an intensity and impressive- 
ness otherwise impossible. 


\greed, then, that in this sense we cannot 


alwavs be at the Christmas level. If we 
1ad to leave it at that, it would still be 
more than worth while. When the world 


is at its darkest, it 1s good to see a light 
n the sky, even if it goes almost as quickly 

it comes; and, if only for a few days, 
it is good for men of ali sorts and con 
ditions to warm themselves at the fire of 
harity and goodwill. 


The Essence of Christmas 


But need that he all? Is it. satisfving 
enough as it stands? What I have said, 
sO far, ipphie to the accessorie and ob 
servances of Christmas—but what of its 


essence? kispecially as things are going 
ow, it is natural to think wistfully of what 
might happen if all the year round men 
saw each other in the genial atmosphere 
f Christmas, and if the mood of its 
generous philanthropy perpetually governed 
their dealine Is there anv treason why 
this should be regarded as impossible? If 
so much of the Christ-spirit can be in the 
world for a few davs, why not for weeks 
or months or the whole vear? Are we con- 
tent to relegate our religion, at its central 
point, to a brief truce, with little permanent 
effect on the world’s social and individual 
Warfare ? 


Such questions as these may or may not 


have a familiar sound. That depends on 
the standpoint of the reader. In any case, 
they raise an important issue to which 
present-day exponents of religion will have 
increasingly to address themselves. For 
the fact, as I see it, is that the Christ- 
festival is too restricted and seasonal be- 
cause our conception of Christ is too small 
and limited. Before we can get the larger 


Christmas we must rediscover the larger 
Christ presented in the New Testament, but 
so unaccountably lost sight of. 


Not Big Enough ? 

It is this larger Christ that, whether they 
know it or not, men are asking for to-day. 
With some it is a deliberate contention 
that Christ, as usually understood, is not 
big enough or real enough for to-day’ 
needs. They picture Him as an _ aloof 
figure in Galilee—far awav in more senses 
than one—living so lone ago and under 


g 
such different conditions from our own, 
that He cannot possibly be in touch with u 

Others, who have not thought the matte 
out, have a vague sense that the ordinary 
way of talking about Christ is, somehow, 


] 


not immediate or adaptable enough to grip 


them with satisfying reality. 

This attitude is prevalent enough, and, 
on the surface, reasonable enough to form 
part of the task to which the modern re 
tatement of religion has to address itself 
An 1 


as I[ have already sugeested, the 
material lies ready to hand in the New 





Testament, whose conception of Christ is 
far larger than the conventional and ortho 
dox. It takes three forms, of which the 
most important and fundamental 1s where 
it peaks of Jesus as “the Christ ’—so 
much, indeed, the Christ, that He is called 
Christ purely and simply. 

Put as plainly as may be in evervdav 
anguage, what do we understand by this? 
‘Christ” stands fo 
forth by God to be the saviour cf men. And 


the “anointed” one, sent 


the Christian faith is that Jesus was this, 
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uniquely and supremely —the Christ in a But, having n¢ far... \ must 
‘nse that separates Him from all others farther. Granted tl 


His life and teaching, His sinlessness and unique sense, the in tion and 

imazing claims, the influence He has con tion of God, we ought 

tessedly had on the world’s history, are the this does not pi le t 

fata which make H massailable title to festations of the divine \ 

be called the ( ist New ‘Testament, the | ( 
\nd that is what we mean by the Inca that includes everythi t 

nation Leaving to professed theologian fcel God’s nearne nd es them tl 

bstruse questions as to what is technicall vey need at any part time Wi 

meant by the ieity” or “divinity” of all it mystical interpretation o1 

Jesus, we take our stand on plain facts, and ing, or what we w t 1 


are content to feel that Jesus reveals God thing in us that leaps t : 
to us, and enables to know and to love on the storv of the I \ t 


God, as no one ¢ > has ever done. What Israclites drank in t t t and we 

ever God is or is not, and whatever the in of the wilderne Ti ? wa 

finite reaches of His being, something tell It w God com to 1 e people in t 
that //¢ must be like Je cus, and that Wa n which t t led H 

in the carthly life of Je We ce toa When men are d = ‘ 


inique extent the characte. f God the ( rict the ¢ pr n f 


tne rave, m<« I 

He Stands Alone ns or wond 

This can be put in different wavs, but in Pau] having ¢ th 
essence it represents what may be called the should we be af 1 to follow it 
accepted Christian position \nd it is not one of the verv thir ve want t 
superfluou to Sa\ vnat the p! in ] t Ir reli n mor t } , 
that the freest legitimate riticism of the It mean t t t] 
Gospels has but served to bring into relief found it ipreme pre n t 
the strength of tl position. It is the torical Jesus ji l 7 t 


mple tr 











me 





This carries us a long way in the direction 
of a broad and satisfying faith, but there 
is yet another most important step waiting 
to be taken before we can enter into the 
fullness of the New Testament conception 
of Christ. And here, once more, Paul is 
our great stimulus. Pervading his teaching, 
especially in its later stages, is the idea 
of the Christ that is living iv himself. “It 
pleased God to reveal His son gm me.” 
‘For me to live is Christ.” And, applying 
the same truth to other people, he suggests 
that Christ is “being formed” a them. 


Out of Reach ? 

Now what are we, as practical twentieth. 
century men and women, going to do with 
such utterances as these? The usual thing, 
I suppose, is to regard them as quite out- 
side the world in which most of us live, 
and as having nothing in common. with 
ordinary human experience. But that, of 
‘ourse, is precisely the sort of thing that 


makes religion unreal. 


Looking at it from the point of view of 
what we know of ourselves and each other, 
is it, after all, so verv much out of our 


h? Paul, of surse, was one of the 








supreme master in piritual experience, 





ith a mystical and an ad 


venturous mind that carried the Christian 
faith into great reac] of hitherto unex 
plored territory Nevertheless, he was 
human—very human, according to his own 
showing; and, if we have the courage of 


our faith, much of his experience can also 


The fact is, we ordinary people must 
learn not to be afraid of big texts and im 
pressive record f spiritual experience If 


we come right up to them, look into them 
ind handle them—reverently vet naturally 

we shall soon beein to realize that there 
ls something in our own experience that 
responds to them And the big discovery 
Waiting to be made bv all of us is: that 


he Christ ts tv us in a sense pertectly in- 


telligible and real In our finer moment 

When what we feel to be our better self is 
uppermost, we actually find ourselves see- 
ing the world and our fellow men as. Christ 
would see them; instead of harbouring the 
usual selfish motives and ambitions, we, at 


share the spirit of 
Christ and honestly desire to do His will 
\t such times there is no affectation in 
saving that for us to live zs Christ 

This, of course, is but another wav of 


} ] } " 
declaring that we all have it in us to be 
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parts of the Incarnation, in the sense that 
in every man there is something of God 
Waiting to reveal itself. Whether it does 
reveal itself must depend on ourselves. Se! 
fishness, in all its many forms, will hide 
it and perhaps destroy it; unselfishness, the 
service of our fellows in the spirit of Jesus, 
will strengthen it and bring it to light 
There is the matter in a nutshell. But what 
an inspiration, if we care to reach out to 
it and make the most of it! 

In these things there is nothing like be 
ing personal and definite if there is to be 
any practical result; and there is brave 
stimulus in W. T. Stead’s suggestion that 
we should achieve more for the world if 
each of us strove to be a Christ rather than 
a Christian. It is more than a distinction 
without a difference. 
easily leave us nebulous, conventional, in- 
effective. But to call yourself a “Christ” 
means a tightening of resolve, a toning up 


‘Christian’ can so 


of life, and a sense of vocation that makes 
everything different. 

It is a wonderful truth, making the 
Christ more full of reality, and giving to 
every human life a meaning that nothing 
else could. The religious thought of our 





time must find room for it, and encourage 


h 


people everywhere to bring home to them 





selves the fine saying of Origen: “On ac- 
ount of Him there have come to be many 
Christs in the world—even all who like 
Him loved righteousness and hated in- 
iquity. <So 
The Quotation 

Every smile, every kind action, every 
hind thought, seen or felt in those about u 
those with whom we live, those we only 
who is in 
ans that 


Christ is in each one of us; and that by 


tass or see, is, simbly, the Ch 





them appearing tn them. 


looking for and calling up the Christ in ou 
every neighbour, and by so doing enlarging 
the Christ in ourselves, it is in the power 
at each one of us to raise Christ from the 
dead again.—A. S. M. HUTCHINSON in 
“One Increasing Purpose.” 
e <o 
THE PRAYER 
UR FATHER, who has implanted in each 
one of us something of Thyself, give us 
at this season such sacred memories and true 
desires, that the Christ in us may become more 
strong and manifest. So, whenever life 
becomes difficult, may the spirit of Christmas be 
an unfailing light that brings us reassurance 
and encouragement. 
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“That Schoolgirl 


Complexion” 


A Talk on the Beauty of Health 
By 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. 


“ LL beauty comes from beautiful blood 
and a beautiful brain.” “ Beauty 1s 
only skin deep.” Which of these 

assertions is the truth—that of the poet or 
the proverb? Walt Whitman was right, 
and the proper comment on the proverb 1S 
that once made bi tHierbert Spe ncer, "Fhe 
saying that beauty is only skin-deep is only 
a skin deep saying.” We all love bea ith 
“Beauty draws us by a single hair,” as our 
own poet wrote. My argument here is that 
beauty is the sign, the outward expression, 
the flower of health, and that the way to 
beauty is through health, all other means 
being delusive. Even for the foolish who 
believe that beauty is only skin-deep there 
can be but brief success for means of beauty, 
such as cosmetics, which are not even sk 

deep. I proclaim the gospel of health n 

only for personal happiness and usefulne 

and for national ethciency, but also for al 


who love beauty in themselves and others 
To thi true ( ity there no roval road 
no more, as Euclid remarked to his princ 
pupil, than there is to mathematics; but 
if we will live according to the laws of lite 


we shall find health, and beauty will be 


added to us; just as happine is given 
to those who eek it directly than to those 
who look fot hi; her n first 


A Beautiful Skin 

There are degraded tastes which find 
beauty, or, at least, attraction and interest, 
in disease of various kinds. People of that 
hapless kind do not read THE QUIVER and 
1 do not write for them Natural And 
healthy-minded pe opl —the vast m: 


or how could any nation endure ?—feel and 
call beautiful that which is healthy. By 
beauty the mean nothing else; and no 
the m—not though 


it be painted “an inch thick,” as Hamlet 


clever counterfeit can fool 





cadence. When 

whatever the muck : non 

pays perverted hom; ¢ 

health. She wis! 

those which are lit | tint 

with the rich, red bl 
Anamia is disease, . 

appearance of it. S} 

o learn the deep an¢ nie I 
aking, which will 

blood, and the love : 

and cheeks, are the 

clean food-canal, a 

of Colours,” as St. A 

will learn also that 

movement 

beauty prin 

and that i nlv one of a hur 

whic h the realitv CO] h, it 

chemical me on th 

it is—and only for 

there. Ji o, in tl 

do tastes differ: and ¢ 


and noble temper which led T 


rhetoric “the pestilent 
men varnish t] 
“Skin Foods” 
We read of kin f 1 . na 
’ I wrote it ‘ n 











’ 


upon the blood and nerves within.” To-day 


I would add that sunlight has been shown to 
be a true food absorbed by the blood through 


the skin, and that, in the process, lt also 


feeds and tints the skin directly. There is 


no other skin food. Sut this produces a 


type of complexion (if the other factors of 
skin-health be attended to) which can stand 


} 


scrutinv by the sunlight which made it. 


I am not here concerned with mere indoor 


beauty, which serves in salons at night unde 
arefully devised artificial i!lumination, but 
looks ghastly by daylight 


next morning. 


That kind of “beauty,” waxen-skinned and 
indolent, may have served in the past genet 
ation, when women were regarded as indoon 


little 


none saying them nay, 


objects, and had freedom but to die, 


of consumption; but 
which does noi 


in these days the beauty 


wall on the tennis-court or the river ot 
humblest 


functions of beauty tor its possessor 


the shore serves not even the 


Soap-—or Bran ? 
That 


which 


is a beauty 


schoolgirl complexion ” 
women ate admonished, 


to keep \n 


upon the 


innocent and eftec- 


’ 


tive Oap is certain a means to that end, 
ut [T was pleased, when turning ove 

leaves of a poy ir American weekly, 
nan hotel in Rhet the other day, to find 
1 full-page advertisement which goes not 
mn] deeper thar nv cosmetic, but even 
eeper than any soap The argument was 

n order to have a lovely complexion 
one 3 =t be Sure i 2 old any poltsoning ot 


canal. Such potson- 


n bs the b ( ft the lovely colow with 
I it tints the n, and also produce 
ddy tone and blotches and even pimples 
ne se, in the un tunate and innocent 
h nore ed against than sinnine 
Therefore, accordine to this advertiser, we 
hould add a ce » kind of bran to ow 
let in order to keep the food canal clean 


and clear. Whether to 


vou use bran of that or 


that essential end 


inother brand, o1 


Or excercise, Of wholemeal bread, | 

e not: but IT rej e to see that popular 
1dvertisers are teaching their readers the 
ta I rue smieti at last, with more 
] abl ( | in h attended my efforts 
during these many veat for reiteration 1s 


e secret of successtul teaching, and advet 


ser may repeat themselves, but writers 
ist not, unle they e verv clever indeed ! 
SO h for the skin, though indeed there 


much more to ay, but we must proceed 


form we must 


we CONsicit beauty of 
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learn that it is largely a matter of balance 
and proportion, and that these, which the 
sculptor can chisel out of shapeless marble, 
are, in the living creature, the results of 
balanced growth 


Therefore the 


otherwise unattainable. 
health of childhood is the 
first condition of adult beauty. Most of the 


ugliness we see around us, probably to a 


’ 


greater extent than in any past age, is due 


malnutrition and disordered, dis 
proportionate, perverted growth or stunting 


to early 
due to wrong feeding and lack of sunlight 
in our childhood. If not 
transference to a 


urban too late, 


school in the sun creates 
not only the inward health but also 
Health of a kind may 
stored in the adult, but 


outward 
beauty. thus be re 
never the beauty of 


balanced crowth. 


Iodine 


I must not here return to my old-new 


theme of sunlight, which I ha 
upon 


e now plac ed 


every lip, but the iodine theme, 


already considered here, must be named. 
A beautiful 
The contour of 
It must not be 
thyroid gland, just under and on either side 


of the 


neck is a precious possession, 


a healthy neck is beautiful. 


too thin or too fat: and the 


voice box, must be neither too large 


nor too small contribute 


The 


and then it will 


’ 


exactly to the beauty of the contou 


too-full neck, induced b goitre, has 
appealed to certain decadent schools of 
painting in the past: though not even they 


( yuld 


rical operations 


admire the hideous scat of the sur 


2 which these unfortunate 
persons may have to undergo at a later date. 
Let us hast 


other 


en to follow the example of many 
nations, as I have urged now fot 
cighteen months, almost in vain, and restore 


iodine, in the tiny quantities which suffice, 


to our children’s diet; and we shall see no 
more goitres, nor scars, outside the dread 
ful medical atlases, where are recorded the 
awful hideousness of lepro and many 
ther diseases which have destre ved beauty 
in the past 

The contour of the trul k 1 i tor of 
beautv—or should be \ pa veneration 
sught to counterfeit it by the use of whale 
bone corsets ind similar bominations 
They have gone, as I believe, never to re 
turn. They may have improved form, but 


bv interference with movement they robbed 
the wearers of the rare beauty of easy and 
And thes had rave 
vhich it is hap 
Dangers 


graceful motion 
danvers of their own, about 
necessary to write 


pily no longer 


of that kind are not involved in the modern 
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successors of those horrible cages in which 
women imprisoned and_ tortured them 
elves. But no one can have witnessed the 
ae velopment of the beautitul torso, admut 
able in repose or in movement, as we set 
it in children at Leysin—or now, shall we 
say, at the Bruce-Porter Home of Dr. Bat 
nardo’s at Folkestone—without learning the 
truth of Dr. Rollier’s praises of “Ze rse 
musculatre,’ the firm, supple muscles, in 
due proportion ¢ ed in sunlight and air, 
as against any mechanical contraption fro 
without that ever was or wi be invenied 
Strange comment on oul rdern civiliza 
tion that the most beautiful bodies, in colo 
and form and movement, to be een an 
where nowada are those of tormer in 
at Levsin or other plac where the d 
spring trot nm} h. the ource of all te 
and beauty, is now alued at long last 
Space do not avail for my plan, which 
was, before finishing this article, to traverse 
the body from top to toe and note the illu 
trations which it affords. We can do so fot 
oursel ve Che healthy pl Nairy n 
one admires baldness. The short-sighted o1 
otherwise misshapen eye causes it vw ) 
frown and pucker bis face, and lose be t 


Adenoids lead to nouth breathing and swe 
ing of the nose, and rob a 
beauty of facial form and the beaut ot 
bright intelligence \lcohol causes “ re 
of eves,” a p } 


mel fiush of hie Kin 


different fro: the lovely, fleeting, vital 
changes ot oioul vhich depend on tt 
arteries and pure blood; and the wise are 
not deceived, n pers f taste pleased, 
with the hectic flush, the pnatural glitter, 
or even he | 2) hich alcohol 
ndu , for ‘ kno that this kind of 
beauty 1 false I health but } mit na 
adisCasc, na that nth a t 1 ne 
next mornir ind ye nent ‘ | 
wauty in ne 
The Mouth 

The mouth all-important Its beauty 
largely depend on healtl erowth ina 


maintenance of the jaw ind teeth We can 


do gvreat set e to our ¢ iren accordin 





detestable and dirty discomforter which, j1 
our folly, we all a ymiforter 
r, in the United States pacifier must 


be abandoned if we have tarted a aby 
It. We 


being tound futile, and then the ’ 


must endure ti real unt t 


ceas 
ase, 


is won, once and _ to ill, and the { 
mouth will be ‘ ha } 
VieW, ls responsible, f in hing « 
mr the ly mou } hich | 
tilled 
Rickets ‘ eadin f the 
rich ae pe nd upon 
Past rickets is no eve 1, on 
In the torm ol | 
1¢ ining fashion en t 
hy enist have ar 
which received the n n of the D 
ot St Paul when t n pre 
tiie first annua lit ot I Sur 
eague. But I 
here ho ineve I ‘ ‘ 
n thi or any ot } 
neration Wi ( e ki 
Do ( a cor ( I 
unted runt l t 
1 call the a I 
ible 


mon origin and I I \l 
1 thy ) ; ¢ 
ago an ins} { 
ot holiness. | hi een 
now gone, of which | revere the 
and | ar " n 

ear-old pl 1 
tace | kno I 

eautil 1 n 

now, Ite ri 

ind p na I 

pon iu the ‘ I 
live | rt 

end t! } ‘ 
torth the r I ‘ 
’ ® , . f 
dead who h I ! 





The Spirit of 
Christmas 


[SS CLEMENCE DANE, the cele- 
brated author, in her article in this 
issue suggests that somehow we 
moderns have lost the true spirit of Christ 
mas, and that even the snow does not fall 

t Christmas time. 

It is very difficult to know what to sav 
to this; vet there is one thing that can be 
said, and should be aid at once. If we 
ave lost the spirit of Christmas, we should 
se no time in seeking to regain it 

What, after all, is the intention of Christ 
nas? Surely it is not the feasting or the 
merry-makineg Christmas hould = stand, 
first of all, for goodwill and for giving. 
Naturally enough we shall think of those 
var and dear to u Christmas presents 
Wil ] di Teanize the po 1 il ervice toy week 

re Christmas, and the shops will do the 


est trade of the whole vear selling fancy 


knacks and oddments which may, or may 
t, be of use to their recipient 

But th i] that the spirit of Christ 
means—the rea pint) of Christma 
LV Surely we ieht 4M just to con 

nn ir t mueht to t se who are close 
Clated with ou We oueht not to stop 
mteven at tine ervant ind the man who 
weep tiie ( ) Ine nuit ide ou doo 
Christm rivine uld eo farther than 
it, and perhaps, then, im Christma 
ty we shal e able to retain or re 
re the true Vv and ladne ot the Christ 

he irt 


A Happy Problem 


Many times duri the past vears I have 

t the Christm appeal before my read 

Iright nobly have they responded. [ feel 
that there are so many 20 xd cause that 


Despeak our attention now, that it is em 


arrassinge to choose between them We 
Ive In a world of p verity and distre 
The sh ps are crowded with good thin 
the number of une mploved is fearfully 
ig How be-t can we distribute the little 
at we may have to vive? It is indeed a 
blem, and vet it a very happy prob 
em to those with laree hearts. 
I want to mak ne r two suggestions, 








Recipes for a Gladsome 
Season 


By the Editor 


Sixty Years of Wonderful Work 

In the first place, may I appeal once 
more for Dr. Barnardo’s Homes? Next year 
the Homes are celebrating their 6oth 
anniversary, and it is wonderful to go back 
ver the sixty years and see what Dr. 
Barnardo’s has meant to the nation and to 
lestitute childhood. During the whole 
period of their existence the motto of the 
Hlomes has been: “No destitute child re- 
fused admission.” Think what that means. 
There are many institutions to which a child 
can be admitted by votes or influence, but 
wherever there is a destitute case the name 
of Dr. Barnardo’s rises in one’s thoughts, 





and it is wonderful knowledge that as long 
as a child is destitute, there is no othe 
question—--Dyr. Barnardo’s will take him o1 
act. 


There are now 7,300 children in Dr. Bar- 


nardo’s family The biggest family in the 
world. The mere food bill is enormous. 
Imagine having to support the whole of a 
town like Cromer. Yet the population of 
Dr. Barnardo's is far larger than a typical 


easide town, and these children are all 

dependent upon the gifts of Christian folk. 
Will vou send me something for Dr 

Barnardo's Homes? | shall be delis ted 


forward all vour etfts. 


The Centre of Want 


London is the centre of the Empire, and 
the centre of want, There is one Society 
which has alwavs made a strong appeal to 
QUIVER readers, that is the Shaftesbury 
Society, known for so many yea as the 
Ragged School Union It is the helper of 
London's poorest children It has centres 


1 the most poverty-stricken districts, and 
it brings a ray of light where light is most 
f 


needed. Anything you can spare for th 


Shaftesbury Society will be well employed 


The Incurables 

Old age always makes its appe il to the 
true heart, but I think there is one even 
stronger appeal, and that 1s the case of the 
incurables [he very word has a dread 
significance. There are so many old people, 
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the Navy 


and some of them not so old, who are 
dying—not necessarily dying in beds of 
pain, but ffering from a disease known 
to be incurable Is it not a Christlike work 
to make the passing ol ich as ¢ \ ind 
happy as p le The Hon f | I 
ables, Streat London, S.W.16, does all 
t can to ea tne ft! and provide t 
needs of t \ ) re incurable. For 
vea past n reader have helped t 
Hlome, and I fee et Christmastime 
they will not be behind 
The St. John’s Hospital 

Some mont avo TI wrote of visit I 
paid to St. | IY 1 for Dis. f 
the Skin, t Le ter square I am very 


ola 
















Dr. 


at Barnardo's Homes 


Little Folks who Need Help 


l m part 


membe f I | 
thes u\ j 0) 
j , 











A Royal 


HE person and doings of an heir to 


the throne, especially when he hap- 


pens to be young, handsome, and un- 
d, have always possessed a peculiar 

Even the most 
compete 


rm‘ng in the favour of the ladies, 


marrie 
Tascination 
perfect 
Prince Ch 
oung and old, ol 


Our 


for the public 
matinée idol cannot with 
his country. 

Wales familiar- 


ized his countrymen with the spec tacle of 


own Prince of has 


a prince on his travels. Three hundred 


Wales, not 


royal 


ears ago another Prince of 


equal in looks and charm to his 
et out on a foreign 


object of wooing 


Stuart period 
flap- 


“ pic- 


se amenities of modern life—the 
| I and the 
res,” Prince Charles would 
ave been the object of as fervent adoration 

la fallen to the present heir to the 


undoubtedly 


one In any case, the hearts of the 
minine ihjects of King James I must 
ave beat quicker when their eves lighted 
on this pe ynable voung man of twenty 


ree, with flowine, dark brown locks, fine 


ves, delicate profile, and splendid dress; 


t a few must ive envied the royal 
i pon whom he threw his perfumed 
ndke ief 
When, ere ( t was w pered about 
that one kee ) morning in February, 
623, Prince Chart 19 and his best friend 
1 stolen awa 1 diseuise to cross the 
ontinent of Europe under the assumed 
mes of John and Thomas Smith in quest 
of a Spanish pru , one would imagine 
that the romantic enterprise would have 


and 


woman in 


e street not only wit breathless interest, 
Dut with heart pravers for its success. 

Un tunate] th imperfect world, 

e heart of a roy prince is not allowed 
; play Polit nd religion thrust 

emselves in, and nce is hustled into 


The dashine adven- 


e Ba ( | and “Steenie,” 
»tar trom increasing the popularity of the 
} > . . 

some | i i <e most serious mis- 








Pilgrim of Love 





Prince of Wales in Quest of 
a Bride 


By Arthur Page 


givings in the breasts of his subjects. 
The popular pastime in Elizabethan days of 
“singeing the Spaniard’s beard ” had still 
too strong a hold upon popular favour, 
memories of the abominable cruel- 
the Spanish toward 
seamen vivid to 
Prince 
with complacency the prospect of a Papist 
Wales, and a Spanish one to 


and the 
ties of 
British 
allow 


Inquisition 
were as yet too 
Charles’s subjects to view 


Princess of 
boot. 

And this is where the villain of the piece 
comes in. He was a pleasant enough vil- 
lain to look at: none of your heavy-browed, 


black-avised, fellows; but 


sneering a gay, 
, ind little h ‘aled the ilw 
rotund iittle man, who concealed the wily 


brain of the intriguer under a cheery bon- 


homie and a flow otf witty conversation. 
and Armada memo- 


ries, Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, 


In spite of Inquisition 
had won popularity by his affable manner, 
habiv of 


windows as he dro € in his 


his taking waving to the 


l hly decorated coach to the Court ot St. 
James. 
time 
Charles 
sixteen-vear-old 
Che 
idva 
James believed that 
match were brought of® the 


James I had been playing some 
with the idea of marrying his son 
to the Infanta Maria, the 
sister of Philip V of Spain. 
objections were taves less 


ybvious the 
surtace. Sut 


yn the 
rt the 


Spanish 


King would restore the Palatinate to 
Tames’s son-in-law, the Elector Frederick 
So the canny Scots Monarch wavered to 
and fro, advancii y only to retreat. Clea ly, 
f the matter was ever to come to anything, 


must be forced. 
was in the 


an mssue 


So it intriguing brain of the 


gay little Ambassador, and _ not the 
romantic breast of the handsome young 
Prince of Wales, that the madcap exploit 
f an incognito trip te Spain was conceived. 


To pass the idea on to Gk reve Villiers 


Marquis of Buckingham, and the P e’s 
intimate companio 1 such a f yn as to 
lggest that Buckingham was its veritable 
parent, w ld’s pl to t wily Gon 


Ambition, love ot adventure and 


element of theatrica 
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such sowing; 


Buckingham fruitful soil for 
and what his favourite desired was law to 
the Prince. 

Thus it fell out that, 


between 


alter a couple of 


James and his 


“scenes King 


“sweet " 


Babes consent was reluctantly 


wrung from the “dear dad,” and on that 





February morning three |} ag 
the two adventurers left the King’s huntins 
1 rode to Buckingham’ 
, to take farewell of his 
Villiers, and begin their mo 


lodge at Rovston an 


New Hal 
Kate 
mentous journey 

Next dav we are to be Id the 
pail 


home, 


wile, 


, ‘ 
riding gal away, their chins hidde 


in false beards, their rich dress exchanged 


for the sober garb of the plain to t 
Thomas and | Smith 

Farce dogged their footsteps from the 
start At Gravesend, where they d to 


cCTOSS the rive 


smaller change to reward the ferrvman tl 


a gold piece wort twenty-two villian 
ind the fe w, t k from. the e of 
his payment t the travellers were about 
to fight a du . % ’ utho 
ties ike 1 sWa ! t bec about the eal 
No sooner was t difficulty no ed 
than they almost ran into a carria 
taining a Span envoy ¢€ yrted vy tw 


gentleme 
ognit n were forced to p it 
lo a tone W 

At Cant ) . omc mavol ran 
them in, on the round 


come from London to prevent their lea\ 


( mpany Wi 


; two gentlemen sent b 
the King to heep watch over them—one of 
them being | indsome_ poct 


kndymion Porte hei ervant alse 


arrived wit the equipment neces ' f 








ever, rapidly restored the spirits of thes 
pilgrims of love, and they reached Paris 


high good humour with themselves 
their task. Still retaining their plebe 
names, they a med ment mor 

ing with the posit f t 
In spite of thet hye is. their di suise wa 
quickly penetrated, 1 i vo 

who had been emp | 

London, meeting ir fine gentlen t 
treet, cried out =" tainly t t 


Prince of Wales.” Anyway, the 


inderer and h 
duct 


Before 


through the p nt ind « f 


Ppanior le t to t 

e and bk S 
hei nco ) t 
were aware th 
roval family t 
stream of | r 


ereat h va \ | 
ot Carl ] a ‘ t 
sOVETE t 
“sweet b 
Phe ect 
In sobre i 
of a we t | 
occurred }2 
meat at the 
yeyat 1 ¢ ' 
of ’ t t 
int 1 
Pr t ) 
GOpportunit 


Madrid, 








d 


n 





A ROYAL PILGRIM OF LOVE 








“The Prince caught his first glimpse of the fair lady Drawn by 


whose hand he had journeyed so far to win” 


firure under h aking riding cloak, shel 
tered in a doorway, awaiting the upshot 
of his companion’s mission. Buckingham’s 
reception from the Ambassador was as 
frigid as the atmosphere, for the Earl of 
Bristol realized only too plainly the diplo- 
matic complications and difficulties which 
must inevitably follow the unexpected and 
unwelcome irruption of the hot-headed and 
arrogant favourite 

The next dav, ringing back sunshine 
and warmth, put a brighter aspect on the 
situation. The King of Spain and a high 
official of the Court paid an informal visit 
to the Prince’s lodeines, and gave him a 
sportsman’s bluff creetine Philip IV was 
h 


| first and a monari 
and the flavour of adventure 
in the royal to trip was ¢ ilculated to 


John Cameron 


1 


touch a responsive chord in a sportsman’s 
neart. 

Later on, now magnificently arraved in 
the dress suitable to their station, “Baby 
Charles ” and “Steenie ” drove to the 
Prado, where all fashionable Madrid was 
wont to sun itself on fine spring afternoons. 
There the Prince caught his first glimpse 
of the fair lady whose hand he had jour- 
neved so far to win. The Infanta Maria, 

pink and white slip of sixteen, pretty but 
timid, was seated in a State coach of over 
whelming dimensions and grandeur, The 
deep flush which overspread the Infanta’s 
pretty cheek as she acknowledged the 
Prince of Wales’s salute was interpreted by 
Charles’s friends as an indication of the 
warmth of her interest. Tt would have been 
more correct to ascribe it to shyness and 
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fright. For as English mothers of the day 
hushed obstreperous children to silence 
With threats of the “bloody Dons,” th 
Spanish Princ brought up to 


look upon a Protestant as 





a devastating 
monster, the enemy of God and man, out 
de the pale of At the 


he might become the |} 


human goodwill. 
bride 
of the heir to a Protestant throne, the poo! 


Princess grew hysterical 


with terror To 
“a mind trained as _ het had been, the 
prospect was scarcely to be 


distinguished 
from that of contracting a matrimonial 
alliance with the Prince of Darkness him- 
elf. She could onlv be consoled by the 
that her suitor would certainly em 
yrace the Catholic faith before marriage. 

Phe Prince’ | 
lady’s affections were attended with sin- 
Hearing that it was the fai 


prom sc 


personal efforts to win his 


ular ill-lu 
lady's custom to walk of a morning in the 
delightful garden of the Casa de ( ampo, 
itside the city, Charles and Buckingham 
betook themselves there with the intent 
¥ securing a téte-a-léte with the Infanta 


favourable condit 





But this pop rapidly fa 
Olivare the ( M ¢ Stat 
pnhasize 1 the ( ( | S ( 
version as a pre » the 

id careful \ t f 
eturn of the Palat ( 

W 

Buck ym’ 
if ( ( ( n 
in intimati t ie i 
made him a d \ 

t which four le 1 t 
essaved to p1 ’ e ( 
the true fait tn t r 
like Svdne S tn 
preached to t 
up in confu 3 , t 

ipted the fl 1 

p from h 
pl imed Rs | < t 

d ntempt 

Some privat 
wetween — the 1 t 
spa 1 t t ¢ 

1 it ‘ = 

initimat t t 








VERY parent 

N = ae interested in the 
VIA LI iH deve opment of 
i 5 fy the child snags will 
rnc enjoy. a remarkable 

\ little book that was 
AM f published about a 
P' year ago, “The 
Child’s House,” by 


Marjory McMurchy. 
It purp rts to be the Come ly of Vanessa 


rom the Age of Eight or Thereabouts until 


she had Climbed the Steps as far as Thir- 
teen,” but it is m more than that. It de 
scribes the tho t and feclings of a child 
with faithfulne ind charm, and invokes 


» ourselves felt at that 


Oo 
“5 


The First Christmas 
I mention the book in this article because 


in the chapter “The Impossible Christmas” 


the author sums up so vividly the feelings 
of a child approaching the first Christmas 
she has consciously known. “Vanessa had 
been told that she had already experienced 


several Christmases; but as far as she was 


She might 
ne 


Nristmas as 


concerned this was a mistake. 


have taken part in celebrating (¢ 


an unconscious member of her family, but 


she had not been aware of it. . What was 
Christmas that would enable her to . fall 
into raptures over it? She had ex 


plored the mind of everyone she knew t 
see if they thought it wonderful; and they 
all did. Priscilla, Maud, Hector, Rafe, her 


‘ther, her father even, Jane Sors, 


who did 
the family washing, Martha, who had been 


in the kitchen ever since Vanessa could re 


member, they all said that Christmas was 
Christmas, simply the biggest thing that 
Vanessa could imagine. . . . So Vanessa 
braced herself for Christmas. She clung to 


it tooth and nail lk 
should 


shred ot Christmas 

The 
tangible blessing that there was in Christmas 
trembled 


st any 


escape her. vague, in- 


and crew vast before Vanessa’s 











ths 
Cs. 


~os 
) = 


eyes. 


Her mind was always on tiptoe after 
it. Every little prayer, little repentance and 
little joy that Vanessa had known 
gathered into Christmas, and 
drew her, fascinated, after them.” Few of 
us will remember, as clearly as Miss 
McMurchy evidently does, the feelings with 
which approached our first 
Christmas. But all of us—even so hardened 
a one as old Scrooge—feel its atmosphere, 
the sense of anticipation and bustle and stir 
that imagine how 
this must affect the small child. 

Vanessa naturally tried to get more defi- 
nite details about Christmas, “these white, 


ever 


themselves 
we conscious 


surround it, and we can 


shining, beautiful 
towers 










far - away 
on the very edge 


of December.” She 4 


asked her elder 
sisters about it. 
They told her 


“There will be 
mysterious doings 
of which father 
and mother must 
know nothing ” 
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presents for mummy and 


about the presents 
daddy, presents for all the children and their 


friends. Vanessa felt a slight sense of dis- 


appointment. She felt quite sure, somchow, 
that “Christmas wasn’t candy; not picture 
books, not a skipp ng-rope, not a toy trum 
pet, nor a toy cart Still it was all she 


had to go on. She supposed that Christmas 


must just mean presents. One would be sure 


to be happy if one had presents. So Vanessa 
decided on a dol] 

Now col . the tragedy of tl tor 
Vanessa had her doll—a beautiful dol But 
it did not brin he the happiness he ex 
pected “She took the dol in her hand 
held it up before her, and looked str I 


looked back 


into its. e\ Tr} doll 
Vanessa shook her head a little Then she 
laid the doll n her irms 


and rocked it 
knew mothers did 
W hers was the ole 


Something inadequat 


gently for a while as she 
with their babi 
ooden about th 


\\ as th 


and \\ 
doll smote her like a blow 
ma 4 Thi ! 
body ava 
verv heart 
all?” 


Hopes and Expectations 
Poor little Vanessa! She experienced at 
that moment a disappointment that probabl 


hundreds of children ¢ 


kperience eve year 
During the weeks before Christmas thev have 
been entertaining hopes and exp tion f 
something wonderful nd quite different 
from anythin else hey vuld vila 
spiritua f the knew the word Ther 
when the reat da P hey ‘ et 
‘ t ( tn 
mere 1 
t t 
ine. a 





** The pressure of the hard body against her 
living bosom struck to her very heart 


child is fully 


the question 


Christmas 
from all o 
hundreds of \ 


+ } + 
ival, the 


\\ 


find that Chr 


Cal ivo 1 
inter solst 
re mn r the 
{ ‘ the Tea 
\ga 1 ( 
he that 
the birth of ( 
if en \WWe 
( ( ( 


T 

dinne ke 
lana 1 
is} my 
( ian 

nortl 
Pata T 
\ n 


Babe | 
) r 
f 
( ‘ 
Cl } 
T 
nd f } 
! i! 
fed (; 
‘ ent 
har 
TY 
Phe 
en n 
} ‘ ’ 


th; 





satisfied. we must first azen 
that he king: “What ; 
1 13 
it snould 
+} f } 
>i Gays, t ) I na 
( T t 
1 
~ t T ( 
" 1 I 
( r fe | n hon 
, 
n ( 
j 
( 
T ( 
{ \ 
\ 
( 
{ 
( | 





CHRISTMAS AND THE CHILD MIND 





There will be wecks of furious activity be- 


fore Christmas with the handwork box in the 
Sometimes 


nursery. mother will be called 


in to advise about the present being made 
be anxious 


for that 


for father; sometimes there will 


shi iek s when she comes neat . feat 


she should see something not intended for 
ler eves till ( hristmas 
morning kven mall cn l 

en in make tle pre 


bracelet ot beads tor 
mother, a tamp-tray 0 
pipe-tray from a box-lid for 
lather, a match x toy Iot 
i baby cer. d 
while the older childr an 
Ke tha ket 0 do 
pieces of embroide r tret 
OrK a present lo their 
friends. Phen, too, there 
ire yOTeT rildre to re 
ember g< t time AS J 
tovs which the lild has VAL 
tg \ e mended “ The 
p and pack box 
l th p l 
LOINnK We should very 
eTui that ou iren ony give away toys 
that are re ! ce and in attractive con 


ymetimes a child is allowed to think 


od enouch for those less 


fortunate, and tl ains at the beginning of 
te a false ea vhat constitutes charity. 
There are dec ions to be made as well 
presents—nuts to be gilded and orna- 
ments cut out of blue, gold, red and silver 
n een pape make the Christmas tree 
Lal It is fun to make *sweet-chain S, ‘ 
apping each sweet in a gay paper and 


on thread at regular inter 
hildren can help in cutting out 
biscuits in dough in the shape of stars, halt 


moons, manikins and diamonds, and can 


orate them, before they go down in trays 
to the oven to be baked. w and 


weets and comfits 


th hundred 
“On j 


ionds 


raisin 


and al 


Christmas Carols 


The iC ATE 


(hi 1 carols reflec ting the 
ery spirit of Cl tmas which children 
Will love to learn that they may sing them 


on Christm: 


to mother and father, 


uncles and aunt \n inexpensive collection 
published | Novello, Christmas 


ngs found in 


and 
» amonest thers, are to be 


that charmin n 
With Children,” cor 


‘In Songland 


e-book. 


piled by Carey Bonner. 








children 
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Christmas 
plays in which even tiny children can take 
part. Good plays are published for a few 
each by Steads, famous for their 
3ooks for the Bairns,” and by Wells, Gard- 


There are also many attractive 


pence 


ner, Darton. 
Use could be made of many Christmas cus- 


toms to be found on the Con- 


tinent. In Holland and Ger- 
many, Santa Claus pays a 
Visit just before supper one 
evening, about four weeks 
before Christmas Day. In he 
comes with his long white 
beard glistening with hoar 
frost, his fur cap and red 
coat touched with snow, his 
sack full of apples, nuts 
and sweets. Sometimes he 
bears a small Christmas 


tree, bright with tinsel, and 
the small hildren 
have no doubt at all that 
he really is the authentic S. 
Nicholas. Even 
eight-year-olds are not quite 
Santa Claus is a 
and older chil- 
him, 
takes a 


<=> tnen 


deco seven- Or 


can 
rate the house with holly, 
ivy and mistletoe " sure if 


fable or not, 


if they do not believe in 


Fk athe 
in the welfare of each small 


dren, even 


enjoy his visit. Christmas 


kindly interest 


person, asks about school, asks about con- 


duct during the year, asks about the presents 


every child desires. Then he empties his 


goodies cut on the floor and departs 


sack of 


as suddenly as he came. 
The visit of Santa Claus stimulates any 
spirits that might be inclined to lag, and 


preparations for the great day go on apace. 
The atmosphere is charged with surprises 
and There is the 
bought and the Christmas shopping to 
then little toys 
or perhaps a dish of manikin 


secrets. turkey to be 
do. 


and 


now ippear on 
the tea-table, 
cakes or a tiny figure of Santa Claus on each 


1 
} 


These little treats all show the « hild 


plate. 
that his mother and father are doing thei 
part in promoting Christmas cheer by plan- 
ning to make their children happy 

It is the 
extra time to her children round the 
A story-circle should certainly 


well if mother can devote some 


Christ- 
mas season 


be one of the events in the day’s programme, 


There are so manv stories to tell.  Pre- 
eminent, of course, is the story of the 
Nativity Children never tire of hearing 
the stories of the journey of Mary and 


Joseph, of the shepherds and the wise men, 


most of all of the tiny Baby in his rough 
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radle. 





It is 


to them to feel that 


wonderfu 


shade 









or momentar\ misgiving est 
he birth of the Babe still makes the world present may, after n t 
» glad, although it happened hundreds of appointment, the | \ hen 
years ago. Myths and legends also have the gilt s reve led. 
their place—the charming Eskimo myth of It is ve ) ea 
‘How the Robin Got Flis Red Breast ” and right present \\ 
the story of “Why the F vergreen Tree for him, a We 
Never Lose Their Leaves” (both found in present if w ( 
Florence Holbrook’s “ Nature Myths,” pub vertised as suitable hild tl 
lished Harrap) never fail to aitract. There ticula ge We ( tl 
is Grim ‘The Fir Tree and many tastes and then we ] 
stories of winter-time and Christmas are to hi in feel was nt espe 
be found in Emilie Poulsson’s “In the It he receives gs hin does 1 
Child’s World,” a book recommended in the not only « he fee) te I 
article on “ Your Children’s Literature.” lh nscio or I 
a book called “ For the Children’s Hour,” by have failed to tal 
Carolyn Bailey and Clara Lewis (published 
by Geo. Philip), there are ten Christma What Children Want 
tories and six stories of winter, all of which All children re I 
children will enjoy qualities in the 
tion of a rd t 
Christmas Eve to do etl 
\W hen Christi eve comes there wil le ne } I 
great bustle and excitement in man n \ 
household. The s the Christmas trec ) pic {1 tel 
be dressed, and \ le the grown-ups ) ndet “ 
closeted with the tree the cl n i | troy ( f ( 
decorate the rest of he house with 1 ! 1); ( 
and ivy and mistletoe. Then the b ane f 1 e of I 
girls may be called in, and there will be a vheel of 
time of revel: Children love to dancs lo mu 
round the tree th it ay, lighted cand tun real , I 
its sparkling tinsel, its n and appl nd né x e ft I t 
oranges Christ ns and care can f 1 in kinds 
be sung as they dan There is one char can n é 
in 7 hich especially litabl Me no” and “( \l 
to tell round t} Ch i! 1 tree | | Lie’ | ! \ th ] 
| (olden ( ( ind to be f rea n 
’ ( » Cone Bry t "<2 ¢ to Te ( , 1) r ) 
( dren too kl | 
On the ont + ( ry tree ery to +] } 1) \; r 
1 ul cnilare ( n held on Cl t vy when t ( { 
| ( and the ( ‘ then presel n I nm x L¢ ! 
hurch In kn nd I Is neve done py na 
but there erta no reason why ! he 
sma Christma ervice hould not ta dancing t : 
piace n tne t | or n 1 ‘ 
Present d be en either on Cl ’ R { ( 
Ive in the mornir itself ' ‘ } ( 
It make Y4 reat difference to a ] eX] ' ( 
child 4 1 presen en U nak nd will h t 
ng parent ill wrap it up in a et leal ivine hay \ I 
of paper and rin it » thrillin “old and 1 
open a parce It f natir indeed, t ‘ n 
watch a i me n e wl he is 1 } ( é 
mployed the LOOK I intl ition he h ( 
— AT c 
PGS Reelgy> 



















DAIMLERS 
VALU 


Tu SUNDAY TIMES.—*‘ Purchasers can rest assured that the 1926 
model cars represent the best value which has ever been offered.” 


u 
n BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR.—*‘ Daimler prices take on an 
5 
Uu 








entirely new meaning in the light of the latest improvements.” 


REFEREE.—*‘ They have established a new standard of perform- 
il] ance, and the new prices are distinctly better value than before.” 
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i CHASSIS. 

1 i—~ 16/55 20/70 25/85 35/120 
al 1) £490 625 725 1100 

nl . ENCLOSED LANDAULETTES. 

C £1150 1250 1625 

tT SALOONS. 

£15 885 985 1360 

nl ye. o| 7O OPEN CARS. 

nl £650 825 925 1300 

u , i 
i New Daimler high-powered engine 
nl with steel sleeves. Forced lubrica- 
= 2 tion with smoke-preventing baffles. 
S Magneto and coil ignition with | 
5 governed timing. | 
nl 7 Four-wheel brakes with single ad- | 
i 45 r 7 1 2 O justment. 
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il pings Bh 

| a aml ay 
u ee ay eT i 
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Dr.DEJONGHS 


LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL 


Has for upwards of 70 years been highly 
recommended by the leading Medical Authorities 


for CONSUMPTION - DISEASES oF THE 
THROAT ano CHEST- CHRONIC COUGHS ano 
COLDS- BRONCHITIS -ASTHMA-RHEUMATISM 

INFANTILE ano att WASTING DISEASES 


Being a PURE NATURAL OIL it contains 
to the fullest extent the VITAMINS the 
abundance of which in Cod Liver Oil is responsible 
for the remarkable results achieved with it 
therapeutically. It is the PUREST most 
PALATABLE most EASILY DIGESTED and 
the most SPEEDILY EFFICACIOUS and 
can confidently be recommended as the best 
preparation of this description. 
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COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 


° 
. . ' - . 
$ Please send me a trial sample bottle of Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil, 

“ : ° 
; for which I enclose Sixpence in stamps to cover cost of packing and posting ° 


Name... ° . eee eevee . . 


Address... ees 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON. 


7 
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Dr. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Half Vints, 4/-; Pints, 7/9; Capsuled and Lal 


PROPRIETORS: 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., Ltd. 


182, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION. — Beware of unprinci pled altempts to substitute worthless preparations. 
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SUNSHINE—AND CHRISTMAS 


Christmas Abroad ? 


HAVE rather a guilty feeling about 
Christmas. Some years ago, as perhaps 
older readers mav remember, I timidly 


ventured on the suggestion that Christmas 


away from home had its possibilities and 
cood points. 1 hinted that there were, 
after all, drawbacks about bringing an 


assortment of unwilling relatives under one 


roof once a year to eat more than was 
good for them and get on one another’s 
nerves—just because it was Christmas. 
Of course, | hardly believed that people 
would take the matter seriously: it does 


well, sometimes, to assail the unassailable 
| knew that people would smile and sigh 
before, because it 


and do just the same as 


was Christma and Christmas must. be 


elebrated just in one sort of a way, though 


the years come and go. 


sje 
“Yes—but Where ?” 


lo my\ surprise, I 


late 
crying in 
startled 


found of 
\ Ou eS 


People don’t look 


have 


it mine w. not a 


mere 
the wilderne 


ow when [| cautiously hint at Christmas 
awav from home. <All thev say is, “ Yes, 
but where ? In another few vears I shall 
advising people to stop at home for a 
ange, 
In the meant'me, “Yes, but where ?’ 
the problem of many folk. You see, 
there are a ereat many pe yple to-day to 
whom “the good old-fashioned Christmas ” 
isa dream of a good old-fashionable age. 
Where there are no children. where there 
ire no relatives who are real friends as 
Well, where the few davs at Christmas 
mean an opportunity for a real rest and 


holiday, it is but 


natural that the increased 





5 


awav from 


facilities for 
home should make people strike out for a 


Christmassing 


change. 

My Christmas 
it before 
the printers 
“ Between 


Number, as vou see 
you, was practically finished: 
Waiting for these 
Ourselves,’ 


were few 


pages, and 
one asked me the old, old question as to 
what Christmas. 
answer I gave on the 
really hadn’t thought 
matter overmuch, but it seemed 
ideal spot 
must be 


some- 
should be done at weal Ko 
quay” was the 
of the moment. | 
about the 
to me that 
ior a 
it, so I suggested Torquay for the Christ 


mas festival. So 
A Perilous Thought 


Now, to think about Torquay 
Think 


spur 


if ever there was an 


winter holiday, Torquay 


is a peri- 


lous business. about Christmas and 


you start buving leather purses and _ tea- 
cosies and toy think about Torquay and 
vou suddenly discover that you are tired 
and in need of a change—and you begin to 
look up the time-table and make calcula- 


tions, and whilst agreeing that the thing 


is impossible, you find out what the fare 
is and Aunt Jane can mind the 
children for a few days if you have to leave 
so on. 


whether 


home, and 


That’s what happened in my case: I 


discovered [I was tired and cro and that 
Mrs. Editor was tired and needed a change. 
Winter was upon us: a fog pall hung over 


the landscape at home, and London was 


a city of gloom. The long winter months 


were before us: the winter months of colds 
and ‘flu, fires and fog and general deso- 
lation In a weak moment I promised 
Mrs. Editor I would take her to Torquay 


for a few days. The next day I regretted 
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it, and the day after I regretted it still 
more: the glass was steadily falling, and 
the papers assured me that rain was bound 
to fall, and that the cold was settling in 
in dead earnest, 





sje 
A Seat and a Book 


We decided not to motor: we had had 


some experience of fog, and—well, you 
know the road to Exeter. Besides, the 
train does the journey so absurdly ea ily 


and quickly: the time-table a 


of that: all you had to do was to get to 


Paddington at twelve noon That meant 
that I could go to the office as ual, reply 
to letters, pass proof and take the tube 


to Paddington. 
final words to 


Mrs. Editor could 
Aunt Jane, 


deliver 


bid another fare 


S 


well to the children—and mect me at t 
station 
All of which happened according to pro 


gramme For the 
well, there 
about. You find a 
a book, and before 
chapter one you are 
car. You 
then you go back to your 


rest of the 
simply isn’t 


wurney 

anything to talk 
comfortable eat and 
you are half throuch 
called into the lun 
cheon 


have a nice, unhurried 


meal, ompart 
ment, and mean to read chapter two; but, 
instead, you nap 
find you are at Torquay ! 

We left our luggage at the 
had nowhere to go But, then, we 
have We are like that We 
free till the last moment, and then to pi 


and choo eon the pot 


have a and then you 


its disadvantages have we not or 


sion yuught high and low before the fom 
teenth place has rescued us 


able predicament 


The Plan of Campaign 
We took the tram down to the t wn, and 
then, like exy 


enced Warriors, we 


veyed the cene and 1 o ! ) 
ampaign I looked for the strate: not 
it must be on h ground, yet convenient 
and acce ble; it must have the » view 
yet be quiet and secluded We pondered 
gazed, and strolled Yes; the ideal spot 


Was just away up there—over the harbour, 





i 
facing south and west, with a lorio 
panorama of sea and hill, standing h et 
shielded from the north and ea t, secluded 
yet a m t from. the town ind t t 
That w: nd 1 tne pot ( ire, 
there was t house I se I dite 
to reconnoitre; in five minute she ne 





back with a elowin 1 rt S} leclared 
we couldn’t find anvthing bett 

searched the whole town, and, alth 
is against all prin 


ples to accept the first 
offer, we promptly went and bool 





and had no cause for regret! 

dozens of other pl ¢ would have suit 
us just as well: some towns are like tl 
each hotel you alight on vou declare t 
one and only. And yme other towns | 
could name, you can’t find a tisfact 


port of call, though you try d n t 
We had somehow managed t 


room on the front: one of t 
rooms that only the ; 1 day ould 
duce; a room lookit out <« t 
the hill One 
wat the fis} : 
the little distant tran tor oO t 
front to Paignton, and the 
trains slowly wendi: t r way 

to Brixham. The or t t 
room was that you d ‘t want to 


Some people, I 
up enough energy to t down to me 
then they sit on the veranda 


see everything without furthe fort 


<Jo 
**Snow in Westmorland” 
The next day opened dull I nev 
papers aid that it | een 
london, and that \ 
morland How Ey = , p 


iptat n t . % 
discovered t P ( ‘ t 

1 went te 

wonde 
| l 
o in yt 
t : t f 
When I ment ie OUIVI 

P ' 
the M: ' 
to ce hh it t { I I 
ment was p t ! 

g, 


A Problem of Clothes 


By this time t t 
Wa ett ( | 
cleared, ang | 
that wonder! l 
it I alwe He 
( na t | t y t 
t the othce t t t t 





day! Anyhow, I went back to the hotel 
and took off my overcoat. Then I sallied 
forth to meet Mrs. Editor, who was full of 


’ 


the wonderful costumes and_ beautiful 


creations to be obtained in the _ lovely 
shops ! 

It was warm I remembered that, for 
contingencies, | had brought a flannel suit 
with me, so I went back to change. Thi 
is why I went to meet the Mayor in flan- 
nel whilst snow was falling in West 


[The Mayor I found to be an old North 
} j 


come from Birming 


ham some fortv years ago—and since then 
3 yuntrvmen seem to have been following 
n vear by yea 


<sSe 
Capturing the Men of the North 


There is no doubt but that Torquay has 


been discovered and captured these last few 
vears by the natives of the hardy North. | 

vt wonder Think what it means to be 

e to ape the rigours of the winte1 
and to bask, in the ld months, in the 
sunshine of that lovely Torbay! And, too, 
t ) t is I can vouch for my- 

f, that, t 1 lorquay gets the sun, 
it nt relaxing Liv ne as I do on the 
) ry North Downs, I cannot exist in a 
( ne climat But I have never found 


Torquay other than bracing, although I 


ve visited the place in the summer in the 
nidst of heat-wave, and again in the 

tun when London has been saturated 
wit imidit The Mavor told me that 
of late years the train service for the North 
onsideral mproved; fast trains make 
the ] ney { Birmingham and the more 

rthern centre very quick time, without 
lange rf Lor The journey from 
London, a L have aid, is a very mpie 
matte 

I ced ibout ¢ Istmas and was told 
that oubtedly the place would be full 
for the ( t week—as full as at 
leastertimy \ll the leading hotels and 
bi ling houses make their own arrange 
ment to ente the euests, and, In 

my the tside attractions will be at 
the Dest The moral seems to be that 
i you want to spend Christmas at Torquay, 
you must book at once! 
se 

A Char-a-banc Indeed! 

In the afternoon Mrs. Editor s iggested 


a Char-a-banc ride Now, I hadn’t been on 





BETWEEN OURSELVES 





a char-a-banc for years. I pointed out 
that it was winter; that, although for the 
moment the sun was hot, it would be very 


the 


cold driving home in dark—and snow 
was falling in Westmorland! 

Anyhow, we went—up and up the hills 
to Hay Tor, fourteen hundred feet above 


\W idecombe-in-the- 
sky was cloudless, the 


sea level—and so on to 
Moors. The 
sinking into the 


sun 
west throwing a glorious 
light on the falling leaves and the great 


bare Downs. We had tea—with Devon- 
shire cream—at Widecombe, and the drive 
back was a sheer delight—and it wasn’t 
cold, 


The next day was hot and cloudless; we 
walked to Babbacombe, took snap-shots of 
the visited as of the 
entertainments as we in, and 

Incident- 


sea and coast, many 


could crowd 


enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. 


ally, I insnected the local meteorological 
records, ‘The previous day I found regis- 
tered a temperature of 65 maximum and 


2 minimum 


5 and snow had been falling in 
Westmorland ! 


sje 
About Time We Returned 


It was about that time that Mrs. Editor 
informed me that she would not mind 
pending the winter in Torquay! She is 


rather parti ilar in the matter of climate, 
but she declared that she found the air just 
suited her! I immediately decided it was 
about time we went home, so the next day 
we boarded the twelve o’clock ‘Torbay 
Limited. London, we found, was wet and 


for: 


egy; we toiled up the hill to our home on 
the Downs in torrents of rain. ‘That was 
four days ago, and it has been rain evel 
nee It is also dark, foggy, and alto 
ether miserable. I have had mv snap 


believe 
lare 


shots developed, but nobody wil 
) 


ken now: one and all de 


they were ta 


they are summer pictures! 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea to move the 
whole office down to Torquay I feel sure 
I work 


the rents would be cheaper and th 
better. But, there, 
would be g ing out on strike. The 


perhaps everybody 
weather 
would be too cood ! 

Meantime, I wish my readers one and all, 
at home or abroad, by the fireside or at the 
sea, a Merry C 


Year. 


hristmas and a Happy 


etal 








Problem 
Pages 


The Marriage Maze 
ERY 


to me about the 


manv of the readers who write 


problems of mat 


riage make the fatal mistake of 


believing that on the relationship of men 


and women the point of view of both sexe 


1 the same 


Education, with all its enormous advan 


, has not et ecded in. tea line 


tages 


men and women that there are fundamental] 


p ychological differences between the sexe 


which must be met bravely and clearly if 


unhappine to be prevented 

For instance, Moira,’ a voung woman 
living in a Londo iburb, writes to me an 
almost tragi letter » tragic, indeed, that 


it might be the work of some unloved, un 


cared-for womal! Yet this very letter tel 
ot the chival: ind the kindne and the 
reliability and loyalty of the man for whom 


she care 


I am unhappy, vs, “because my 
love for this n cems to be 1a littl 
incident 1 h | He is never ent 

sti Hle spends the reater part of hi 
pare time with imme ind I think I am the 
only woman \ n he has eve cared 
But his love for me does not seem to fill 


life as my love for him fil mine.’’ 


Phere, w words, if m re 
ponde t « ealized t 1 exp ed on 
t those tf vial lifference to whi 
| have j t led Love pla a ve 
big part in the lives of many men, tha 
God: but | doubt if the emotions associated 
with love itt ich to man a to 
i man | t U men have 
been creature f tion, and it 1s natura 
to them to expre tine ve lor women In 
)) t l wa ountl yea women, 

th the eater |e ire, their ereate 

! lat 1 ler arti-ti perception 
ive EXP ‘ } ecenly than men the 
lelights of love Women, as a rule, have 
powe ot expre ene that men do not 
) f nut th doe not mean that then 
love 1 deepel or more ncere than the love 
of a man Nor do it mean that because 
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The Marriage Maze 
Look Young—Too Many Novels 


By Barbara Dane 


Trying to 


she thinks mort 


colours the whole of her te t iv 
tent than in the case ft a man, that 
really means more to her than to I 
ban j a) her lOve 


I think that women w 


powe ot loving, and WwW eS 

ept b'e to all influe ( ent ent 

to walk del ite t ‘ 
1on Tt in ¢ t r 

love that eck 

constant satistactions, t t 1 t 

inalysed and di ed Iten we ( i 


Was it not Byron who 1 that ve it 
must rest 


Those who ve t ipp ‘ 
quil and content; t ‘ t 
thankfully the ve 
without wishing to ey et 


quality. We all \ n diffe 
I think nothing 0 dest 


pine of marriage t! | 
part of the wife, the band 
love vould be t that 
return the ve | 
veTy manner of it d ( ' 
tated by the ma 

I think that 1 
ter We \ t 1 
lithe hildre Ve ri 
j \ who t t t 
that the , 
torment ( t ‘ 
oved diffe f it \ f 


these word f flect t 
thinki i XT 
( ( will bye ‘ 1 ] 
ead ' in at of t 
own problem 
Keep Out of London! 

I know my ly t 

1 lovi | | 
t does not le ‘ Ise 

i¢ to et t t ( t 
the world t ‘ nt p B 
when a ¢g wit t is 4 t tive 
London suggests that ( ould ve up a 
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At every breakfast table “* Ovaltine”” should be the daily beverage. lt 
ensures health for every member of the family. No other beverage is so 
rich in health-giving nutriment, so delicious in taste, so easy of digestion. 
Think of its constituents! Creamy milk, the finest malted barley, eggs 
and a cocoa flavouring. ‘These are Nature’s most nourishing foods. 
Throughout the world ‘‘ Ovaltine ’’ stands supreme as the most nourishing 
and health-giving food beverage. Scientific tests and long practical ex- 
perience have proved it to be a complete and perfec: food containing, in 
correct ratio, all the proteins, fats and carbohydrates which science has 
determined are essential for health. 

Introduce delicious ‘‘ Ovaltine’’ into your home as the daily beverage 
instead of tea or coffee. It gives health to young and old. 


OVALTINE 


Se TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


It is economical to purchase the larger sized tins. 


*‘OVALTINE’ RUSKS. More appelising, easily digested and much more 


sit than ordinary rusks or biscuits. Price 1/6 and 2/6 per tin. 
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‘“*A lamb for sacrifice must be sound, 
whole—without spot or blemish.” 


Hundreds being 
turned away— 


Lack of accommodation—lack of funds 
prevents hundreds of men, women and RS 
children receiving the skilled treatment of ‘ 2m, = 
specialists to relieve them from the tortures , 
and misery of disfiguring skin diseases. Gthout sot ot Llemish 
Over 1,000 patients a week are treated at 
John’s Hospital for Diseases of the 
Skin; but treatment is expensive, and patients HM. THE QUEEN. 
come from the poorest quarters. The Earl of Chesterfield, K.G. 





























Many others are helping—will you?—-and 
so restore these patient sufferers to health 
and happiness—without spot or blemish. G. A. Arnaudin 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL for Diseases of the Skin 
49, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
“ All that skill can do for the service of the skin.” 


Capt. E. C. Eric Smith, M.C. 




















F The Editor of “ The Quiver” will gladly receive and acknowledge contributions. | 
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seck a better 
honour bound to 


eood post in Manchester to 
§ 

post In London, | feel in 
vest caution. 


y at home on a salary 
of £3 10s. a week is 


different from 
attempting to live on £3 10s. a week in 
Many girls 


much less 


vastly 


London. , I know, live in Lon- 


aon on 


But I know something 
of their restricted lives, their meagre plea- 


sures, the saving necessary before even a 


callery seat at a theatre can be bought. 


Very few people who have lived all their 
ives in their provinces realize the costli 
ness of travel in | 1don., Even with season 
tickets on trains and with cheap fares on 


tram travelling expense easily 


i 


amount to seven or eg 
nstead mr the 


may 
it shillings weekly, 


twopence Or threepence 


sually spent lailvy in the pt vinces, In 
vincial town mail oir) are able to get 
me f a midday meal, but in London 
this is rarely p lyk \nd, most impor 
tant of 1, London is terribly crowded; 
) men with excellent qualifications 

e out of 1 . If, knowing the dangers 
nd difficulties, m orrespondent decides 
to mak tiie eat lventure, [ wish her 
id lucl IN \ that she will not have 
the step without a word of warning. 


The Baby’s Name 
Mrs. Kk. | write I am the 


aby boy, and I have all 


mother of 


kinds of re- 





latives who pe that I shall name the 

Id after then I » not want to offend 

nts and uncles and isins who may be 

Ipful to n on ( 1; but, as I can- 
not ple them a thout giving the child 

lozen nan fam puzzled.”’ 

Not problem, this, 1 tf 
Surely t] m rie lution is to cal 
t boy aft the and give him 

ot Chri in m Alternative! 

sc a Name wh bel nes to none ol 
our relative | n, if thev are so illy 
is to be off led, thev will all be offended 
But I cannot believe that intelligent, sen- 
me 


1€ people would retuse to help an 


attractive boy who appealed to them simp 


PCAUSs MSs pare had exercised the 
ight to « t child’s name. Inet- 
tal t ta 1 ol ivine a child only 
e ( tian ( erowine. And, see 
rt t eve Dle ar 1 lovelv name 
Margaret 1 kk lard = are hortened 





PROBLEM PAGES 


Trying to Look Young 
I think the best way to look 


stop trying to 
F 





young is to 
young. In 
all that has been written about 
forty 


look spite, 
“Tanet,””'o 
women of who look five-and-twenty 
[ am inclined to think that most of us look 
shingled head and the slen- 
der outline may give a superficial boyish- 
ness, but it is the 


vouth or 


our age. The 
face which 
the 
» or the finished perfection of old 


always 
suggests the mellow 
middle 
age in the 


}OyOous 








man or woman at whom we look. 
\nd to my mind it is much better to be an 
attractive If try to 
io be an attractive twenty-five. 
gift 


some people posse 


yrty-five than to appear 
There is a 
for preserving a young heart which 
*s, and they preserve it 


| know one such woman 


right through life. 
i e one does not 
onsider simply deat 
And that is the only kind of young- 
worth having, the kind that 


and charms, where henna dyes and 


n my own mother, whose ag 


because her heart 1s 


young. 
ness ynlv 
pleases 


lipsticks and and 


hought at the 


ouge all the beauty 
chemist's shop merely adver- 
tise the fact that one does not feel 
i to look young. W 


the delu 


young, 
ind so is trying men all 
that 
man at- 


and 


vouth attractive 


uffer more or less trom ion 


mnlv in her physical vouth is w 
tractive: yet, very 


lo not find youth as 
its hardness, 


many men women 
With 
its intolerance, and often its 
most 
woman’s life, reflect 
the face and in 


sure that the great 


irrogant selfishness youth can be a 
unlovely period in a 
h qualities in 


neg suc 


5 the 
manner. [ am quite 
efforts 
selves yi 


some women make to keep them- 


sung 


look oldet 


looking only result in making 
than they are. Yor 
fifty 


blue sash 


them 1 would 
laugh ata 


muslin and a 


who wore white 
and little 
would be no more foolish 


to take 


woman otf 
white 
socks; but 1e 
the 


twenty vears off her age by 


than woman of forty 


ing, and acting 


Not Marketable 


I am afraid that your qualifications, ex- 





ellent though they be, are not marketable, 


loke The day of the lady companion 

who was paid to arrange flowers, shop, do 
little needlework, and help to entertain 

a Such things are now d either 
Listl ot the household herself, 





by 
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a professional man, and in return for such 


pt ople 


First-class plain cooking, the 


an expenditure to-day want very 


definite se 
ability to cut 


rvice 
out and make clothes, 


f the launderin: 


, 
> 


a know 


ledge « of delicate articles 
' 1) 


are marketable assets. A domestically in 
clined 


woman can acquire these assets at 


mall cost if she is willing, and I advise 


make 


you to yourself competent in some 
domestic capacity rather than hope that you 
can get employment by doing such things 
as the mistre of a household in these day 

‘nerally doe erself There is, as you 


I lady h< 
but they must be highly ti 


suggest, a usekeepet 
ained women who 





can control a large establishment and who 
know how to manage servants and to cate1 
economically. In the old davs, when 
middle-cla people had more money and 
more le re for t pleasant little race 
and hospitalitic life, the lady con 
panion, who took the place of a daught 
was often a much-valued member of. the 
household But those days have gone, and 


women who, tind rather ate 
they must earn their liv 
should be courageous enough to face the 


themse ve 


in life that 


changed inditions, 


and adapt 


as far as possible to modern needs 
Too Many Novels ? 
I agree with a 


uggestin that 


father who writes to me 


many une women read 


too many novel ar 


My dauchte has just subscribed to a 


piease h elt i I ive done no morte 
than mment a_ littl arcasticall pe 
haps, on he aevot to fiction But ‘ 
was educated at a first-clas wol, and | 
cannot help t kine that there 1 ome 
thine wrol! with a tem of educat 
which turns out ef who have no desire 
to read anvt but the latest romanti 
novel from the ilatine library.” 

I think the iuse imply a_rathe 
natural reactio \fter ome veal 
serious study, a who finds that she } 
freedom to eh wn book wings 
from Shake ( ind Carlvle t well. y 
will rt ‘ ite the ve t And there 
1 i11sO a tt rmle nobbishne 
most ul \ makes them anxiou 


have 


rounded by books 
the average novel, 


love of letters at 
ture 
that often the 
faction and comf 


rather than ear] 


diet of novel-readi 
injure the mental 
ircasth Whi 
ead SOM book 
terested, » tha 
etne such 
vanit\ She wil 
will discu t. a 


part of “Par 
I it { ilter | ! 
day 1AVE no 


ve advice n 
Vno appe t 
lifticultn 1 
idvice rarely 
irequent t 


often 
not really ex 


attributed 


ire b ame d 


when, pe! 


And it must 








with re ibstance t al 
ie will, if she has ar 
a yme back to a- 
t ( remembe ed, t 
ve f the eterna 
t of »k made la 
in jit It is true t at 
ng 11 thing else 
d tion, t do not 
1 la y f 
\ 1 vou 
) | 
q t 1] ) ] 
| mea 


) ul \ 
4] 
' 
¢ 7 
| 
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Let PHOSFERINE Protect You Against 
a> INFLUENZA 








@ROM the very first day you take 
PIIOSFERINE you will gain new 
confidence, new life, new endurance. It 
makes you eat better and sleep better, and 
you will look as fit as you feel. Phosferine 
is given with equally good results to the 


children. 


Mrs. Miller, of Bellingham, 


writes : 











OME time ago I was a martyr to Anawmia and got into a 

very run-down and nervous condition. Nothing seemed to 
do me any good, though I tried numerous preparations. ‘Then 
I was told to try Phosferine, and after only a few days’ trial I 
noticed an improvement in my health. I persevered, and in less 
than a month I was a new woman. ‘That terrible feeling of 
lassitude left me, and I regained my strength, and the colour came 
back to my face, my whole nervous system was built up and 
my health entirely restored. My husband and all the children 
have also proved the value of Phosferine, especially as a safeguard 


against winter colds and threatened Influenza. At the first 
approach of colds, neuralgic pains or loss of appetite, we resort 
to Phosferine, and it never fails.”.—1I40, Southend Lane, 


Bellingham, Kent. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 
Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness __ Lassitude Anemia Headache 
Sleeplessness Weak Digestion Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the “ on 
Gwyc 
1797 

























A Protestant!" HNN tie” | The Children 


AT CHRISTMAS, of course, 
but— 
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The grave threat to the work of the 


We speak, not for the happy little cn 
Reformers involved in the discussions who dwell in your _thoughts—ti 
now proceeding in the House of Xmas is safe gh it tor tl 

fortunate ‘ lren cal 


Bishops demands that every Protestant 
—Churchman or Nonconformist— 
should take part in the great campaign 
now announced, 


brutal par 


The N.S.P.C.C. 
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We seek no praise. 
to show the Bishops that the lovalists to Rather do we ask you to help. 
Protestant and Reformation — principles 
are neither negligible nor indifferent. Christmas is, above all else, the 
Children’s Festival. Will you not 
mark it by a gift to this great 


WE NEED the help of every Protes , , . 
Children’s Charity ? 


tant — Churchman or Nonconformist. 

All pift Rett he sited on Sf Please send something NOW to: 

Kensit, Secretary, ¢ th ral ty Prot Rosr. J. Parr, Esq., O.B.E. 

— tie ee THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
IMPORTAN? , FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
sen to at piper Reyely CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 


“ 


Victory House, Leicester Sq., W.C.2. 


6. BRANDAUER & 60.5 
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iieeeniiiniin ummm 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED AFTER SIX YEARS 
SUFFERING. 


Sirs.—F me —y ive , oueneed 
with RHEUMATISM in my knees, which 
Wasa sore trouble in my oecupation, as 4 





















Katiway Engine Driver, and eaposed t > all 





kinds of weather. I decided to give L These S 

Tablet rial. Tam now free fr pain, SEVEN PRIZE ; 

can walk with ease _ my work is a | “ Pens Write 

pl leasure Se sme. I shall r mmimend Urace | MEDALS. CS manth! 

, +n touch with J. B. SMITH MOoOthiy 2 

URACE ant Uk E alot neure Rheu- Le Pe 

matismn. It directly attacks the cause—uric 

~ ote ae $ and pels it trom the eit r ocra 
nts its reappearance This is why - ct RES und | or spurt 

re 0 wes Q at 1 ue LY, 13. 3-and 5-per box from Boot Nm. t te | aes ‘ 3 

& ( Ta sylor and 4)! Chem ats and St res, or direct fr b, At-h bein rou 

Laborat ries, (Dept §7) 82, St. Thomas Street, | mdon SE) | Speci a Proc 





ACE i113, ¢ Assorted Sample Boxes 94., to 


and all be obtained from all Stationers. 
"TA WRi_ fF i oe= 


‘CHEMISTS; li out of Stock, send 105d. in Stamps direct 
Laembernsinent to the Works, Birmingham. 


Biggest Value 
for Money 











CHOCOLATE CREAM Z 
TABLETS 




















Conduct 





















































All About Ourselves 
READERS,—This 





that [ am devoting all my 
requirements, and | 


——— Ee FF 


hose who are helped, 
uch a capacity, and 
contributed so liberally to 


unction to their that they have really 


rarely interesting, 
vet rid of them as 


eryone will be de 


handed me over the 
Up to October 7 last, I received, mostly in 
small sums, £291 18s 


4d., making a total 


21 





> 


OF HELPER is 












Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 


















of £363 14s. 3d., exclusive of subscriptions 
to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and _ specified 


objects. This amount has all been dis- 
bursed in 410 payments. The majority of 
these were expended on coal last winter 


and spring, in allowances for special needs, 
in cases of severe illness, for arrears of 
rent, for short holidays to those who had 
not been away for years and but for your 
kindness would not have been away yet, for 
shoes and slippers and comforts for in- 
valids, for a fresh start to several, and in 
a variety of ways too numerous almost to 
mention 

Rarely have I had to refuse any genuine 
y of need; but now, at the beginning of 
winter, the cupboard is bare and already 
etters, requesting that the allowances ot 
last year for coal may be continued, are 


coming in, 


Our Coal Fund 

Since, in the words of Sydney Smith, 
“The season set in with its usual severity ” 
as early as September, the cellars of a 
number of invalids had to be partially 
stocked. One Helper, Mrs. Miller, of 


Helensburgh, very liberally sent a contri- 
bution of f10, Mr. Malcolm McNeill 
{3. in view of such early claims, and I 


ave given £1; but more money is urgently 
required if the work is to be carried on. 

As you sit enjoying the luxury of a big 
fire blazing on the hearth and radiating 
comfort and happiness on every hand, think 
f those crouching miserably over the 
merest handful of coal, every piece of 
which is hoarded as of greater value than 
diamonds in the estimation of those who 

‘ly from the cold and who 


suffer intense 
dread the thought that their scanty store 
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may not last more than another dav or two and very nearly morall I simp'y can't ¢ 
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FACTS ABOUT FUEL 
TO BE REMEMBERED 


The heating value of any fuel is expressed in British Thermal 
Units—abbreviated to “ B.Th.U.”’ 


The heating value of Gas is stated in terms of so many (usually 


about 500) B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 


The heating value of Electricity is always 3412 B.Th.U. per 
Board of Trade unit of energy. 


A “ Therm” is the amount of heating value represented by 


100,000 B.Th.U. 


200 Cubic feet of Gas of a heating value of 500 B.Th.U. per 
c. ft. have a total heating value of | Therm. 


294 Units of Electricity have a heating value of | Therm. 
Therefore: 


20 Cubic feet of Gas costing about one penny 
have the heating value of 3 Units of Electricity. 


20 Cubic feet of Gas are obtained for a depletion of the nation’s 
coal resources only one-third of that entailed in the 
generation of 3 units of Electricity. 


In the manufacture of Gas, valuable chemical by-products are 
secured which are lost when coal is burned under boilers 
in a power station. 


That is why—in a country dependent upon coal for its 
supplies of both gas and electricity—it is out of the 
question to use electricity as the general medium for 
obtaining heat—as distinct from mechanical power—for 
either domestic or industrial purposes; and 

That is why it would be as economically unsound as it 


would be commercially unjust for the Government to take 
steps to develop artificially the use of Electricity. 


There is ample room and great scope for both Gas and 
Electricity in the service of the Nation. But they should 
be left alone to develop their services on sound economical 
lines, without Government interference or subsidy. 


A full statement of the case entitled “‘ Facts about Fuel for 
Heat and Power" will be forwarded, post free on request, by 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
28 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S,\W.1 
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GENEROUS to DO SOMETHING for the 
CHRISTMAS GIFT suffering poor this Christmas. 
to the ae ate ies aie oe 
Shaftesbury | | cereus Sorcery 


Society Will you feed the Children- 


Ragged School Union, 1 : 
er an Caton, S080 entertain one or more _ poor 


“CHEER-UP” SOCIETY families for Christmas Day ? 
OF LONDON’S POOR AND Please send SOMETHING to help brizchte 
CRIPPLE CHILDREN. a he 2 ee oe at hee 


Christmastide, 





f 


—a 


Surgical Aid! Provision of Clahiee, | THE CHURCH ARMY 


I oots, and Tovs, Cac. 
- - MARBLE ARCH, W.1. 


aA 
Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, John Kirk House, ] 
32 John Street, London, W.C.1. | Chu 


Treasurers: Epwin Dopp, Esq.; Water Scores, Esq 
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gnpu URo. 
WOOL, ALL WOOL, em FOR WINTER 
* Blow chill, thou wintry wind, thou \ Ce £m QV di flerently, a ugh - still ay larly 
art not so unk: nd’ " to wearers of ON DEpwe> “ENDL RO " to-day keeps the doct 


‘ENDURO, or, putting it away. 


“ENDURO” 


(PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR) 


Nature's finest protection against winter chills, is shaped to nents yet nk yn in ther make is guaran 
the figure, finished with many major “a minor improve Unshrinkable, and is British from Shearer t We 


Send to-day for Patt Illustrated Particula ind n 


Barrie and Kersel, * ANNFIELD MI MILLS, “HAWICK 


Hosiery Manufacturers 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





At least three mothers of young families 
would be very grateful of clothes for boys 
and girls from two years old and upwards. 

Boots and shoes are a serious considera- 
tion for old and young, and these are 
yreatly in demand, 

Invalids and others are badly in want of 
warm nightdresses and underwear. 

One invalid is in dire need of new glasses 
to relieve the strain on eyes and head. 

Another is sutfering for want of a new 
he cannot afford. One home 
worker, who is in bad health and has not 
had a holiday for thirty years (think of it), 
would be thankful for any odd knitting or 
rug wool which Helpers and Readers are 
not requiring. 


truss, which s 


Orders for the repair and cleaning of fu 
and fur coats would be welcomed by a 
home-worker whom I can recommend. She 
is over seventy, and is trying to support 
herself and an invalid daughter in thi 
Way. 

\ hospital nurse, suffering from heart 
trouble and dependent on relatives, would 
be glad of orders for jumpers and children’s 
garments. She offers to find the material 

d knit the former for 12s. 6d. 
Christmas Gifts 

It would be the greatest boon to many of 
our readers and others if Helpers would 
emember them at this time and order some 
of their Christmas gifts from home-worke1 
I have a long list of such, and will be 
much pleased to forward same on receipt 
of an addressed envelope with a 14d. stamp. 


Some of the raffia articles—need!ework 
novelties, et are very dainty, and would 
be most acceptable, I feel sure, to the re 
cipients, besides gladdening the heart of the 


workers and giving them a further chance 
of Christmas gladness and cheer. 

\ reader offers a varied assortment of 
children’s dresses, pinafores, and under 
wear from 2s. 6d. upwards, crocheted shawls 
at 4s., patchwork quilts at 5s., etc. 


Reading Matter 

At this season especially, all kinds of 
reading matter is greatly in request, and 
] should be thankful for any offers on be 
half of quite a numbet One reader re 
cently wrote and offered thirty bound and 
fifteen unbound volumes of THE QUIVER, 
and I supplied her with a number of ad 
lresses of h spitals, homes, etc., where such 





would be most welcome in wholesale quan 
tines. Others clearing out their cupboards 


in preparation for the Feast of the Family 
might follow her example—in retail fashion. 
Private Christmas Cards 

Mr. Alfred Martin, a disabled ex-Service 
man, unable to walk—let alone work— 
would be pleased to send his book of pri- 
vate Christmas cards to readers and others 
who might give him an order. He has car- 
ried on a small connexion for some years, 
and it affords him some interest and a little 
pocket money. He is always grateful for 
books and magazines. Address, Church 
Cottage, Foots Cray, Ledcut, Kent. 


Correspondence Wanted 

Those of us who are strong and well and 
whose lives are full of interest and work of 
all kinds can scarcely realize how dependent 
many invalids are on letters, and post cards 
even, irom the outer world. The receipt of 
one is like news from a far country, and 
the thought that someone in the midst of all 
busy-ness has remembered is a source of 
joy to the shut-in ones. 


ner 


One invalid, who writes that she only has 
sixpence from her small annuity after pay- 
ing her rent, would be grateful for an 
occasional letter and a helping hand. She 
longs above all things for a tiny cottage 
of her own, instead of living in other 
people's house Her present landlady was 
very unpleasant for days because one morn- 
ing her lodger had two letters by post and 
she had none! The poor thing fled to the 
house of a friend in Scotland until the 
storm in a teapot blew over. 

\nother poor and helpless invalid, con- 
fined to the same room for fourteen years, 





finds that several correspondents who used 
to write regularly have forgotten her, and 
she is anxious for others. 


A Christmas Treat in the East End 

Miss May Wynne, the well-known novel 
ist, is not only devoting her time and talent 
to the pool of the East E nd, but living 
amongst them and working chiefly in con- 
nexion with St. Luke’s Church and Mission, 
Plaistow, to which I referred a few months 
back. In acknowledging some old clothes 
and money sent, Miss Wynne writes me: 

| don’t know if your readers would care to 
contribute towards our Christmas Treat—a 


tea and magic Jantern for over 200 mothers 
of the club. If they only sent a shilling I 
would be grateful, as expenses roll up in the 
winter, especially when we have no Sick or 


Blanket Fund. So many only have a sheet 
and d clothes for bed covering. Anything 
of that nature could be sent to me at 3 Wanlip 
Road, Plaistow, E.13. 
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Expressions of Gratitude 

















deep feminine sensibility, and an air of 
conviction which glows with the hre of 
sincerity and truth.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“Her style is pure and unaflected, her 
choice of words a marvel of selective- 
ness, and her construction exceedingly 
workmanlike.” —Daily Graphic. 


comes, such as yout veque, then I break 

If some of our readers are at times down, but it is with thankfulne All I 
tempted to think that the little thev could had got in m upb at 10 wa 
send would avai! nothing in the face of such a bit of bread and a ’ isher of baco 
terrible problems of poverty as are men or the whole da the ext two 0 
tioned here month after month, they would three days 1 ‘ c 4 
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Naturally some of the Helped have » much to thank f I rdly kn 
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than others; b 4 a one can read . . 
between the lin ee ee ae Gifts of Clothing, Books, Letters, etc. 
cheque or the postal order—even for a few My grateful thar e due to the f ; 
shillings, has put fresh heart into them ing tor their gre 
ind lightened their we vad— because it Mrs. Sibbald. Mrs. Lew M ‘M.S 
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The S Edition of 
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She is one of the very few novelists 
now writing who have quite definitely Crown ovo, bound Limp Lambskin with Special Vl p 
achieved greatness. —Westminster Gazette End papers Also in Cloth Gilt, 4s. 6d. net each 

* We have learnt to associate with this 
author's work sound literary method, The End of the House of Alard Starbrace 


Spell Land Green Apple Harvest 
Isle of Thorns Jcanna Godden 
The Tramping Methodist Tamarisk Town 


Three Against the World 








































1,000 SUFFERERS OF ILL-HEALTH 
RELIEVED EVERY YEAR a. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


For over fifty years, every year B. Copson 
Garratt’s “‘ Magnetaire "' Garments of Health 
have brought relief to nearly one thousand 
suffering and ailing people, and some amazing 
and wonderful results have been obtained, 





even after all other remedies have failed. 
Such honourable men as Earl Roberts, Lord Roden, and Sir S. A. 
Blackwood, K.C.B., would never have testified to the benefits they 
received had not the relief obtained been very real and evident. By 
wishing their names to be mentioned as wearers of these wonderful 
Garments of Health it was with the hope that others would follow 
their example and so obtain relief from suffering. You may learn 
all about the ‘* Magnetaire '’ Garments of Health from ‘* The Health 
Adviser."" In this valuable little book you may read of the good 
the Garments of Health have done for others—why should they 
fail in your case > A copy can be yours FREE by writing for it. 


CONTENTS OF “THE HEALTH ADVISER.” 


A Great Healing and Strengthening Power.—How it 
Relieves and Cures the following Ailments—-Anzemia, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Consumption, Debility, 
Epilepsy, Gout, Heart Disease, Indigestion and Dyspepsia, 
Influenza, Insomnia, Kidney Troubles, Locomotor Ataxy, 
Nervous Depression, Nervous Diseases, Neuralgia, 
Neurasthenia, Neuritis, Paralysis, Pleurisy, Pneumonia, 
Rheumatism and Lumbago, Sciatica, Varicose Veins. 

Experiences (with photos) of eminent ladies and gentle- 
men, including Viscount Roberts, Lord Roden, Sir S. A. 
Blackwood, K.C.B., Rev. J. W ilkinson (Mildmay), Bishop 
La Trobe, Paxton Hood (Author and Preacher), Ve Of 
Escott, Esq., and others. 

Illustrations showing how Relief and Cure may be 
obtained. Remarkable experiences of Drs. Andrew Wilson, 
Chas. Fox, Laurie, Dobson, Bodman, Fordham and others. 


“The Gift of Sleep” 


Sleep is nature’s method of re-charging the body with 
energy, with life, with vigour. Without restful sleep 
the whole system becomes starved and weakened, so that 
Sik S. A. BLACKWOOD, K.C.B. dise ase makes a ready prey of the victim of sleeplessness, 

The Gift of Sleep" is the title of a book which tells 
“1 continue to experience ae a somes 1 manner by which restful refreshing sleep may 
9c ODtained,. 
2 Sar ——— a — These are the contents of “ The Gift of Sleep ™ : 
Aide Aho — he I “pat What is Sleep ? The Causes of Insomnia, Dangerous 
never suffered from Rheuma- Narcotics, The . Cure of Insomnia, Nervous Diseases, 
h Neuralgia, Neuritis, Neurasthenia, Nerve Strength, Why 


tism since | began to wear it. the Garments of Health Cure. 
I never lose an opportunity of 


recommending your Treat- A copy will be sent you FREE on application. 


Me tee now ae Rtremcly B, COPSON GARRATT, 9 “ Magnetaire ” Rooms, 


f to know that in other 
cases it has been so helpful.” 11, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E.1, 














REMEMBER, A FREE COPY OF “ THE HEALTH ADVISER ” 
AND “GIFT OF SLEEP” AWAIT YOUR APPLICATION. 






































iy £25,000 in PRIZES 
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Ask every Girl you know— 


the way to win a big Cash Prize. Get your ticket for the Great 
New Colour Ballot, and ask your friends to help you in making out 
a list of the most popular colours. Over 1,100 Money Prizes will 
be awarded—with £10,000 as the First Prize. 

Start early. The sooner you buy your ticket the more time you 
will have to consult your girl friends. And their ideas are worth 
having. Most women have “an eye for colour.” You can have 
no end of fun making out your entries together—and you may win 
the ten thousand pounds. 


“Sunday Chronicle” 


OLOUR BALLOT 


Organised by the BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION 


President THE VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD) 
£25 000 TO HELP THE HOSPITALS 
: } TICKETS 6/- HALF-TICKETS 2/6 


IN PRIZES 


Guaranteed by Tickets from Newsagents, Booksellers or 
SUNDAY eaeaxee POST THIS COUPON w2a ===: 


(A Half-Ticket may win Half a Prize 








Y 
. > )} ’ . E > ” he, . f 
CHRONICLI To THE BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION, r 
Stiga 1} Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 4 
Ist Prize ' ae | 
| enclose £ : and stamped addressed envelope 
£10,000 | ed 
i} Ple oe ee sec nceueeinenainn whole tickets 
2nd Prize | leas? send mi \ 
| - > ) 
£3,000 Colour Ballot |. ccs half-tickets ] 
3rd Prize ; - 1 
cpteet Mi MOMEE ccc sccbn cactus edeebiensesnsedunnsesesheeivasseéventisenseumeneeiane 
£2,000 | Bag wdgpeg ' 
4th Prize Address poesgacednecasvovndersbadeusaseesessen ecencveveusecocccsseseseees | 
£1,000 qn. 
And over 1,100 other Cash Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the British Charities $ 
Prizes to be won {| Association and crossed * & CO.” PLEASE W q 
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season 


COUSIN DELIA,—At this festive 
our thoughts run much on the 

subject of presents—what we shall choose 
for our how we shall pack our 
gifts, and how, when, and where we shall pre- 
sent them. It may not be a mistake to consider 
the subject from point of view—that 
of the recipient, for we ourselves will, in all 
probability, have to figure in that capacity on 


friends, 


wnother 


more than one occasion, 

Christmas Day it- 
self most people have their thoughts and time 
much oecupied by 
propriate and 
and relatives. 


For many weeks before 
trying to choose really ap- 
acceptable offerings for friends 
When the day arrives, 
the many mysterious-looking parcels which have 
been smuggled into the house change hands, 
and then it is that each individual has the 
opportunity of being an ideal present-receiver, 
or quite the revers We all know so well the 
ungracious who takes our gift with 
and although his or her 
with of thanks, they have no 
hfe in them and might just as well be a tew 


great 


recipient 
a non-committal air, 


Ips move words 


desultory remarks about the weather ! 
hen there is the critical recipient who 
examines our gift with such a close scrutiny 


that we at once realize what a paltry offering 
it is, and how full of flaws and 
Yet, again, there is the recipient who thanks 
is with a certain degree of warmth and assures 
us that our gift will be useful, but who shows 
no appreciation at all of the kindly thought 
that prompted that particular 
present 


deficiencies ! 


ir choice of 


How different is the cordial soul who not 
only appears pleased, but is so in reality, and 
Who genuinely glows with joy in our kind) 
remembrance of him fo be able to accept a 
useless and perhaps ugly present graciously is 


indeed an art, but it can be done if we try to 
remember not the intr value of the gift, 
but the kind thought that prompted our friend. 


LTIS1¢ 


It may have been a most misguided and in 
appropriate selection, but, after all, tastes difter 

If we think the gift itself is hideous, we must 
trv to be grateful and appreciative of the 
Hection it represent After all, most dono 

hope and wish to give pleasure and do not 
leliberately cho n ugly present. If it 
happens to Le rly, it probably due to a 
differencs f opinion between donor and re 

Ciplent as to what i ind what i not 


beautiful. 
Vhe whole spirit of 


Lady Pamela’s e; 
: Letter ¢ 
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Fail 


tured when those who and those who 
receive gifts try to mutually understand and 
appreciate each other and cultivate real gener- 
osity in both rdles. 


give 


Ever yours, 
PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 


vill write to her, and she will have much 

pleasure in answering their letters in this 
COLUMN. 

A Qvery about LeaTHER Work. H. G. 

(lelixstowe You have not asked too many 


questions, and I am very glad to answer your 
letter. You can get a book about leather work 
in ** Weldon’s Sixpennv Series,” No. 27. This 


will give you a great deal of practical infor- 
mation. ‘lhe materials are fairly inexpensive, 
and you will only need a simple outfit of tools, 
such as a sharp knife, a skiving tool, a ham- 
mer, round punch, ete. 

For tHe CuristMas Menu. Avis L. (Man- 
chester).—You are by no means the only hostess 
who is perturbed at the thought of all the extra 
catering entailed by the festive season. How- 
ever, you must remember that everybody will 
welcome a change from hot plum-pudding, and 
that few more appreciated than the 
cold ones prepared or served with Bird’s 
Custard. This is indeed a great standby to 
the busy housewife, for it easily and 
quickly prepared, and adds great zest to the 
stewed fruit, tart, or other pudding with which 
it is served. When you make out your grocery 
hill for supplies to carry you over the holiday 
make a point of adding Bird’s Custard 
to the list, and it will save you much 
trouble and everyone will enjoy it. 

fo CLEAN Ot_p Pewter. M. W. (Sutton).— 
l am glad you find the correspondence interest- 


sweets «are 


is so 


season, 


Powder 


ing. Pewter may be left with either a dull or 
a bright surface. For the former, you should 
wash and dry it and then rub it with a leather. 
It you prefer, however, a bright surface, you 


One consists of a 
and oil. If you pre- 
If the pew- 


can use various polishes. 
paste made of rottenstone 


fer, plain whitening can be used. 


ter jis very dull, you can burnish it by an 
application of fine steel wool dipped in soap 
and then gently rubbed in one direction over 


wish to sell 
s, advertise 


pewter. If vou 
perhap 


the surface of the 
some old pewter, you could, 


it in a local paper. 











THE QUIVER 


A WELCOME GIFT. 
At this season of the 





aroline (Bridgnorth).— 


year we are all cudgel! 


our brains about suitable gifts for our many 
iends and_ relatives As your small nieces 
and nephews are already well supplied with 


more abun 
why not, instead, 
Cadbury's Chocolate 


toys and are likely to Lave a still 
dant supply t! Christ 
give them a big Lox of 
These are made with 


such delicious centres, 
and you will feel quit that your gift will 
be most a eptab'e You wil also have the 
satisfaction of knowing that vou are giving a 
swectmeat of high quality that not nly 
tempting, but nutritious t 
BEDROOM COMFORT Nancy R larrogat 


quite obvious 


It is bad colds 
worry you each winter are, to some extent, due 
to the chilliness of r bedroom Why not 


n hand at once and have a gas 


take the matter 

grate fitted there It will not cost much, and 
vou will reap the benefit all through the cold 
months. I can te nderstand your reluct 
ance to ive the maids the extra t lle f 
making you a bed m-fire so often This is 
eften a source of estic friction If, how 
ever, vé have t is-fire, ou are ite 1 
dependent, and car ht it just when you like 
and for as jong as vou like, and 1 , 


in the he e anv extra 


A Wepcowre GIF Dandy Redhill Your 
difficulty is by no means unusual A woman 
much easier to ch e an acceptable gift for 
than a mar Most women love to get pretty 


ies that they fancy, but hard] 
Men are 1 
rather rash t 


trifle 5, little lux 
like to buy for 1 


servative, and it is generally 


offer anything to wear, such as a tie, or ( 
Coloured silk hat erchief metir lease 
and a-really goo] feuntain-pen, h as the 
Swan Pen, nvarial al t acceptable ft 
these pens have, of course, a world-wide re 
putation, and when u ve om a present 
you know ur ffering the very best The 
average man hankers fer a Swan Den, and will 
consider it a very well and w ly chose ft 
For A SMALI ITTING-ROOM Pearl Maiden 
(Cardiff) It i fortunate that . 1 3 
although small, | h a pleasant itlook. 
You can certainly have yellow wallpaper, and 
it will look ver heerful and pretty as a back 
vround to vour dark furniture. You could 
choose a | ler introd 1 fruit and ftoha 
ind this will ‘ tl needed te h of varia 
tion in colour. The s gestion that the wood 
work should be painted black and then var 


nished is quite l, and this will set off the 
walipaper well 


LP kA-DRIN 











making the tea do not t t infuse for mors 
than three or four minut If you follow these 
cirections, you will ¢ very de ic unc 
beneficial cup of tea 
To REMOVE CANDLE-GREASE Cedric (B 
mingham).—From your description, it certai 
sounds very like indle-g rease Take 
pie P f cleat | +? ’ ’ + “3 
thy pots, and th vith t 
will melt tl wax ¢ 1 ¢ t t 
I the paper \ i t t 
treatment several time If any mark remains, 
take a little fulle rt make t 
paste with water, and id it on the 
Leave till perfec ] t 
vrefull F 
A Drricrous FI ‘ QO 
When ma p t t ( t 
not forget to 1 M 
tosh loffes le J ‘ \ 
ivourite with grow hil 
that if t , 
reeted with t ' it ’ t 
ton to fler a \ t Ww \ 
eall wholes¢ tizit \ 
thi =! i n t t A t 
t other tu ra t t 
important t ‘ ] 
\Mackintos! toft 
t is highl trit 
ing flav 
FoR THE Batt ] MI. B ft " 
» hard, vy 
I tab’e atl t i t 
elf and e th t t 
il extra i \ 
T t carbonat ot t 
xX im ¢ ] t 
the 
nd sprink’e wit f ( \ 
in ra r t t 
which your chet t 
rfume th \ft 
them, it is best t tt 
ered ra t 
e ther 
\ L'SEFIT tl \I N 
t ay ret ‘ t t 
tritious f { A 
tizin \ + t 5 
eeping ( (0x t 
it will prove 
So often the ( to t 
ip ves that ! 
if < t 
vVarm and t \) 
rie to th 
h - } + ‘ 


ec’ 


( 


I 


ve 
Start 


fab: 
the 


Dru 


“Never say 
dye-say Drummer 


lk you dye the Drummer way you need never 

hesitate. ] ven your most delicate, most costly 
ics you can trust to Drummer, confident that 
result will be 
) d iV 


just perfect. 
than 
Dyes, not merely 


| more women ever regularly use 


effect 
nomies, but because their charming tints give 


nmer because they 


new beauty to all household and personal fabrics. 


Ince 


know 


you will have a dye-day as regularly as 


you the enchantments of Drummer 
Jyein 
yu have a wash day. 
this very week 
Write for 
on Home 


EDGE'S 


24-page 
Dveing 


booklet 
sent free. 
BOLTON. 


FAST 
CcOLouRS 


CHOOSE YOUR 
FAVOURITE SHADE. 
k Jade 
(Ligh M 
slue (Mary) 
(Royal) 


cs 


n (Brack 


I 


Sold by att grocers, 


stores, oilmen, and 
chemists. 





(HEE 
sill those 


a VCrTy 


* Rexine 


* Rexine " 


shows th 


} rvice 


not 


that 


e | ‘ ‘ 
iene ina er 


upholst it d ch ur, 


is often mustaken 


e difference not only in first co 


; ' 
+} ca 
i th most rab materia 


fade or stain 


66 






















In the Gift 
Departments of 
Boots the Chemists 
Value and Variety 
facilitate the 
choice of ' the 
perfect Gift. 


Write for 
Illustrated 


Giff Catalogue. 





























GIFTS 


CH RI 2ISTMAS 


GIRARDS 
SOIREE 
PERFUME 
n origina 1! fantasy 


erfume — — exquisite, 





elusive and lasting 
_— 
In decorated bottle as 


Illustrated ; Price 12 6. 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCH, 
182 REGENT STREET, W.!. 


CHIEF NORTHERN BRANCH, 
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GIFT DE 
Toile” 
Posies 
sancy, 
Leather, 
Stationery, 


Silver, 


Book, Art. 


Over 750 Branches 
throughout 
Great Britain. 














ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER. 

















